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Author's Note 


THERE IS A STORY FROM THE FRENCH WHICH GOES 

something like this. A famous dramatist was struck one day with 
a wonderful idea for a second act curtain scene; an entirely 
new and original way of using a large clock on-stage. Filled 
with enthusiasm, he set to work to construct a play around this 
novel idea and within a very few weeks he had written it. The 
play was splendid. He read it through with mounting apprecia¬ 
tion. It was, but of a certainty, the best thing he had ever done. 
Yet there was somehow, something not ^tie right about it; 
some flaw he couldn’t put his finger on. Worriedly, he read and 
re-read the manuscript until, quite suddenly one night, he got 
it. “But of course!” he said to himself. “All I have to do is 
remove the clock scene - and the play will be perfect.” And he 
did. And vot/d/ it was! 

I quote this little story because in a way it is relevant to the 
processes which went towards the making of this book. It was 
after I had published in 1906 my ‘Jewish’ novel Tke Crossing 
Point that I began to take an interest in earlier Anglo-Jewish 
writers about whom I had previously known little. Amongst 
those whose very names were but a vague echo in my mind was 
the poet, Isaac Rosenberg. I am primarily a novel writer and 
novel reader, and my taste in poetry more or less begins and 
ends with T. S. Eliot. Nevertheless what I heard about Rosen¬ 
berg started to interest me very much and I soon began seriously 
to consider writing a novel around him. , 

To this end I made what inquiries I could in order to find 
out as much as possible about Rosenberg, the man. There 
were a few written articles which gave me the bare facts of his 
life together with some appreciation of his work. There was the 
work itself. And I managed to meet two people who had known 
him in life. Both these two gentlemen could not have been 
kinder or more willing to help. But the fact was that neither the 
articles, the work, nor what information I was able to gather 
was of the slightest use in providing that vital spark which I 
needed to fire my imagination. I doubted whether members 
of his family, even if I could manage to trace them, would be 
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able to help in this delicate and mysterious process. So Rosen¬ 
berg remained a shadow. And yet... the idea of his life would 
not leave me. 

I left it there, resting somewhere in the depths of my con¬ 
sciousness, wrote my third novel - and came back to it, hope¬ 
fully picking it up and pushing it around. Still nothing. I went 
away from it, wrote my fourth novel, came back. . . again 
nothing. 

And then, quite suddenly one day, it occurred to me that 
what had been holding me up all this time was Isaac Rosenberg 
himself. As soon as I let go my hold on his actual life (or what 
little I knew of it) as soon as I unpinned my imagination from 
the facts^ the whole thing immediately began to bloom. 

This novel then is, in part, about a poor, somewhat insig¬ 
nificant-looking East End Jewish boy who became a great poet 
and died young. And that is just about all Rosenberg has in 
common with my created character of Paul Salomon. The 
differences between them are legion. For one thing I have 
updated the whole period to one I thought I could more easily 
manage, that is to about fifteen years later. Paul Salomon 
knows nothing whatever about Rosenberg’s most crucial 
experience: trench warfare. And, even more importantly 
perhaps, unlike my hero, Isaac Rosenberg had a large, loving 
and devoted family surrounding him. He was luckier than 
Paul. All the same, I would like to thank his shade for, almost 
inadvertently, directing ray attention to the lives of such men, 
small, inarticulate, gifted - and victims of their special destinies. 

While explanations are in the air I might as well add a couple 
more. When deciding on the television framew'ork of this novel 
I did so on the assumption that, though I knew nothing about 
the making of television documentaries I could, by asking 
around, easily get myself in as observer on a programme or two 
in the making and check details of technique, atmosphere and 
so on. To my dismay, I was already well dug in and imagina¬ 
tively committed to the format of my book before I discovered 
that nothing in fact could be more difficult. Trying to attach 
myself to a documentary unit was like trying to sit in at a 
Cabinet meeting at No. lo. One kind producer did allow me 
in on an interview but it was in a studio which wasn’t quite 
what I was after. Everybody was very nice and perfectly will¬ 
ing to tell me what happened on location but not to have me 
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around while they were doing it. And of course what I needed, 
apart from accuracy, was something which I couldn’t even 
define; the tiny details of behaviour, conversation, mood, of a 
group of people doing a specific job. And this, though I managed 
to get into some cutting rooms and studios, I never did persuade 
anyone to allow me to observe. 

So in the end I had to do without, checking factually as far as 
possible but otherwise relying on my own sense of what seemed 
likely. I might still not have had the temerity to put forward my 
imagined version were it not for one factor. And that is that 
of all the dozens of people I questioned about what goes on in¬ 
side a television documentary team, not one person’s account 
agreed with anyone else’s. There wasn’t even agreement on 
such (one would think) elementary matters as the precise 
functions of producers and directors. So that I finally came to 
the conclusion that the general goings-on of my invented 
company which I have called Mirror Productions, together 
with its purely imaginary personnel, are as likely to be possible 
as any of the many conflicting accounts I heard about in my 
vain attempts at ‘research’. 

Finally, may I say that I was once introduced to a well-known 
dance-band leader at a party. We shook hands and said “How 
d’you do” - and that is the entire extent of my acquaintance 
with dance-band leaders. The rest is imagination . . . and an 
affection for popular songs. 


Gerda Charles 




“mr marchant?” he said. 

Jimmy, slightly taken aback - he had not expected quite so 
distinctive a presence - nodded. 

4* “I am Georges Franck. It is extremely nice to meet you, sir,” 
he said, holding out his hand, but Jimmy had a small, meaning¬ 
less superstition (its origins and significance quite unknown 
even to himself) about not shaking hands across doorways and 
he beckoned them in first. Georges, gesturing the girl before 
him, came over the threshold with a delicate, deliberate step. 
When he had shut the front door Jimmy shook hands with 
them both. The girl’s name, Georges said as he introduced 
them, was Michele Sandburg. 

“Yes, I know,” said Jimmy ushering them through his small 
hall and into his large room which was warm and, he felt 
pleasedly, looked very nice, the several parchment-shaded 
table lamps glowing in their different corners. He had glasses, 
whisky and sherry ready. “Your .. . director is it? ... Mr 
Dorn told me when he phoned.” 

“Executive producer,” said Georges as he slipped himself 
from his coat with the effect of an almond emerging from its 
husk. His coat was a very heavy sheepskin dyed a rich brown, 
the thick fur inside so curled and creamy it looked almost edible 
like curds or cottage cheese. A lovely coat, thoughtjimmy (rather 
a fancy dresser himself), almost sagging under the weight as 
he threw it over his right arm then added the girl’s tweed which 
was much too light in his opinion for the weather outside. It 
had been a horrid, freezing, early December so far though it 
hadn’t actually snowed yet. 

“Not that these titles really mean anything very much,” 
said Georges, “since they vary from company to company. But 
in our particular set-up Tony Dorn is Producer, I am either 
Director or Assistant Producer and you will in due course, I 
hope, meet the Production Team, cameramen and so on. Miss 
Sandburg,” he looked over at her with a gentle glance, “is 
preparing what we call the semi-script. It would be impossible 
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to do a complete script for a programme of this kind of course. 
Since we don’t know ourselves what we are going to discover 
about this man we shall have to sit very loose to the whole 
thing.” 

Jimmy nodded saying, “You have to be flexible.” 

“Exactly!” said Georges with an instant, smiling approval. 
“Flexibility is of the greatest importance. It’s a word, inci¬ 
dentally, which might have been invented for Tony Dorn who 
is going to do most of the interviewing when we actually film 
but before we’ve finished will most likely, if I know him, have 
taken over the script and probably the cameras and sound as 
well!” He raised his left palm and fingers to the Halt position 
in an T’m joking of course’ gesture, looked whimsical and 
added: “An untidy, restless genius of a man as you will 
discover.” 

He looked, standing there before Jimmy’s silver electric fire, 
all three of its bars glowing, if not a genius himself certainly 
someone of great quality; tallish, formal and somehow pic¬ 
turesque though he was wearing a plain dark suit which con¬ 
tradicted his coat and rather disappointed Jimmy who had 
expected from what he remembered of his old broadcasting 
days a huge pullover and corduroys. Then he sat down, not on 
one of the several easy chairs or the settee but on a high dining- 
chair which he twitched with an easy movement from under 
Jimmy’s walnut table. He sat straightly on it, his knees to¬ 
gether like a prim girl. Michele Sandburg had already sat 
herself down on a more comfortable chair at the side of the 
fire. 

“I think perhaps I ought to explain further,” said Georges 
(he had a noticeably charming voice with some faint accent to 
it, delightful but difficult to identify) “that the whole thing is 
going to seem very confusing at first; in every way. Television 
documentaries always are since no two teams are evei the same, 
precedents (unlike the British legal system!) are there only to 
be broken, there is absolutely no book of rules. Fortunately - 
or so some of us would say; at least those of us who want to 
make the documentary an art rather than a craft. Another 
point which perhaps I ought to make clear is that we’re an 
entirely independent outfit. We’re not attached to either the 
BBC or any of the commercial networks. All we do is sell them 
our finished products. Mirror Productions works entirely with- 
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out strings (in one way... in the other sense we pull them all 
the time, as hard as we can!) and takes no orders from anyone. 
We’re unconventional, free-wheeling, and so far - touch wood I 
- extremely successful.” 

“How long have you been going, then?” said Jimmy, much 
interested. 

“Six years,” said Georges. He glanced towards the large-size 
television set in a corner near the window and said: “You’re 
probably familiar with some of our feature programmes if you 
watch a lot.” 

“Yes, I’m a vit;wer all right,” said Jimmy. “I’ve no false 
snobbery about TV. I love it - well at least fifty per cent of the 
time! I mean, I live alone, as you see, and I don’t go out much 
especially in weather like this. After all. I’m not so young you 
know. Not so young.” He piano-played his fingers on his knees 
then stood up asking them what they would like to drink. 

“Yes,” he said, when he had handed them their sherry and 
re-seated himself, “I like television. Wish it had been the thing 
in my day. Not that it would have made all that difference to 
me professionally. Big bands aren’t visual - or that’s what they 
say now anyway. Cameras never leave the vocalists. I’ve noticed 
that. You might get a split second shot of the boys who are 
doing the real work and then ... back to the vocals. I wouldn’t 
mind if what came out was music. But there’s not a melody in 
the lot these days.” 

“Ah yes,” said Georges. “That was your hallmark, wasn’t it? 
Jimmy Marchant and his Sweet Sounds. Very nice. I like the 
Shakespearean echo.” 

“You recognize it?” said Jimmy, pleased. “It wasn’t acci¬ 
dental, you know. I chose it. We did The Tempest at school and 
I never forgot those words. And they applied, though I do say 
it myself. For a long time, for nearly twenty years, we gave 
delight and hurt not.” 

The quotation coming in a very slightly cockney accent from 
the broad little man sitting with his short legs crossed at the 
ankles might have sounded faintly risible to his hearers and 
indeed Jimmy himself, as the words left his lips, gave a quick 
turn of his head from face to face as if expecting a smile, but if 
they wished to laugh neither of them betrayed it. Georges 
inclined his head in a gesture of grave interest and Michele 
Sandburg’s eyes opened and glowed. 
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“Yes, I remember some of your numbers very well,” said 
Georges. 

'*Tou remember them?” cried Jimmy and the girl moved her 
head as if about to say the same thing. 

“But of course,” he said. “You were very famous in those 
days. Oh, I see! You think I am not old enough!” 

“Neither you are,” said Jimmy. 

“But you are quite wrong,” said Georges, adding with quiet 
deliberation, “I am forty-four. In fact, in a few weeks I shall be 
forty-five.” 

“Good heavens,” said Michele. She had a pretty voice too, 
light and a little nervous but sweet. “I can’t believe it. You look 
so jyoung.^^ 

“Well. There you are,” said Georges, putting his finger tips 
together and looking at her over them, holding her eyes with 
his own intent gaze. He added: “My eldest daughter is fifteen, 
the second one is ten and my small son is five. Spaced out with 
mathematical precision, you see!” He gave her a little smile 
from his eyes. 

Casting her own down she said, “Well, I still can’t believe it.” 
Then she added with a shy attempt at banter: “Your wife must 
treat you very well!” 

Georges let his eyelids fall and nodded slowly. Then he sat up 
straighter, put his knees together again and said: “Well! We 
must turn to business. Tell me, Mr Marchant, just how much 
in the picture, speaking metaphorically for the moment, are 
you?” 

“Not very much,” said Jimmy. “When Mr Dorn telephoned 
he just told me you were thinking of doing a feature on Paul 
and a little bit about you and Miss Sandburg and said you’d 
tell me the rest.” 

“I have no idea at all,” said Georges, in his charming, slow 
voice, “what Tony could have said about me but I’m sure he 
must have told you about Miss Sandburg’s marvellous book 
and how we got this whole idea of doing a feature on Paul 
Salomon from her.” 

“Yes, he mentioned it,” said Jimmy, then added earnestly to 
the girl: “I missed your book when it came out, I simply don’t 
know how. Maybe T was away or something. I mean, anything 
about Paul I’d have made it my business to read if I’d known.” 

“I’m sure you would^” she said, with equal earnestness and 
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then, seeming to feel that her words might be misconstrued, 
added stumblingly: “I mean not because it’s my book.. 

“No, of course not,” said Jimmy stoutly, trying to convey that 
he hadn’t thought for a moment that she was being boastful. 

There was a pause which might have become embarrassing if 
Georges Franck hadn’t ended it by saying: “Miss Sandburg of 
course wrote about him only as a poet amongst other poets. She 
made no attempt -1 think I am right in saying this - ” he said 
looking at her as if for permission (she nodded slightly and 
gratefully), “she made no attempt to give anything but the bare, 
known facts about Paul’s life. Three Poets was about poetry. 
Now that the angle has changed and Mirror Productions has 
decided to make a feature concentrating on the man the job has 
changed its scope entirely, you see.” 

The slight, foreign intonation which had come into his voice 
even more strongly on that silkenly spoken ‘yo^ see-ee’ made 
Jimmy look over at him and say, “If you don’t mind my asking, 
Mr Franck - ” 

“Yes, sir?” said Georges pressing his chin down into his 
collar. He had now crossed his right ankle over his left knee and 
was thoughtfully stroking the knob of it with his left palm, his 
slender fingers spread. He gave Jimmy an upward look which 
was friendly but all the same made the older man pause for a 
moment then put his question another way. 

“Fm good at accents as a rule,” said Jimmy, “but I can’t 
quite place yours. I thought at first you might be French - or 
perhaps French-Canadian. There’s just a touch . . . But now I 
don’t think you’re either, are you?” 

Georges’s slight guardedness had disappeared. “No, I’m 
not,” he said genially. “But you’re on the right lines. Keep 
trying!” 

“Well...” said Jimmy, “you’re European. With Trans¬ 
atlantic connections!” 

“Right!” said Georges. “In fact you’re already half right. I 
had a French grandfather. And I did live’in Canada for a couple 
of years.” 

“I thought so,” said Jimmy triumphantly. “You said ‘half’ 
and ‘yee-ars’. What nationality are you then? If you don’t 
mind my asking. I know people don’t these days. But I belong 
to a generation that was interested in where people came from. 
I mean we were interested humanly \ not scientifically like now.” 
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“I couldn*t agree" with you more,” said Georges warmly. 
Then with a slightly teasing air he held up his forefinger and 
said: “I give you one guess. No more. Now! See if you can hole 
in one.” 

Jimmy, always ready to play other people’s games with them, 
sat back and looked at him hard, glad anyway of the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so without rudeness since he was always harmlessly, 
insatiably curious about everyone. 

He saw a pale, ballet-dancer’s face with a high-bridged nose 
and wide, winged cheekbones. All the angles of Georges’s head 
were winged; the dark hair springing back from the high, 
narrow forehead; the flaring nostrils, the well-shaped ears. Yet 
it was a face which did not at second glance quite live up to 
Jimmy’s first, swift impression. The curving height of the fore¬ 
head owed, he saw, something to the recession of the hair line, 
the narrowed, slanted grey eyes were not very large, the wide 
nostrils were pink and had a faintly swollen look as if from a 
cold. The tip of his nose twisted slightly to the left. Yet, though 
the pink nostrils spoilt the superior quality of Georges’s face, at 
the same time the imperfections made him mortal and Jimmy 
correspondingly more at ease. 

“Polish!” he said at last. “You’re Polish!” 

“Right again!” said Georges on a note of approving surprise. 
“How did you guess so quickly? Are you Polish too?” 

Jimmy said, beaming at his lucky guess: “No. I just missed 
being Russian, though. My parents had only been in England 
six weeks when I arrived.” 

“That must be a strange thought to live with,” Georges said 
meditatively. “To have been conceived in one country and born 
in another.” 

Jimmy experienced a really surprised pleasure at this expres¬ 
sion of one of his own long-held, private thoughts about himself, 
it having often occurred to him as a sort of wonder, the idea of 
his having made that journey, so to speak, from one world to 
another all unknowing. The small accident of time which had 
made him an English instead of a Russian Jew had always 
pleased him, always given him a secret sense of destiny. 

“You have reminded me,” said Georges, “of a young man I 
know who was born in January 1940 and has claimed ever since 
a special dispensation for any signs of schizophrenia he may 
one day begin to show on the grounds that he was conceived in 
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peace and bom in war!” He sighed, lifted up his graceful, 
continental hands and added: “Schizophrenia or not, how 
nice to be so young!” 

“Forty-four isn’t old,” said Jimmy. “To me that’s young. I’m 
sixty-three. You wait till you’re my age!” He lifted the sherry 
bottle from where it was standing on a small table at his side 
and indicated it towards Michele, sitting, silently but alert to 
their dialogue, sideways on her chair, her back against its 
padded arm. She shook her head politely indicating in her turn 
that her glass was still almost full. She was obviously no fonder 
of alcohol than the other two who had also drunk little from 
their glasses. They would all have preferred a hot cup of tea and 
for a moment Jimmy thought of suggesting it. But it was six 
o’clock in the evening, he had invited them for drinks and he 
didn’t want them to think he didn’t know what was what for 
all he’d left show business so long ago. 

“And another thing,” said Jimmy, “you’ve got children 
which is more than I ever had. They’ll keep you young for a 
long time yet.” 

Seizing gratefully on this opening Michele, feeling uneasily 
that she had been contributing nothing whatever to the con¬ 
versation, said shyly to Georges: “What are their names?” 

“The eldest,” he said, turning full face towards her and 
speaking so nicely that her nervous posture relaxed, “we called 
Maria, the second girl is Charlotte and our little boy,” he lifted 
his chin as if in recollection of some proud amusement, “is 
Carlo. He is just five. Yesterday in fact. We had a party for him 
and he was especially excited because we gave him a puppy. It 
was his one ambition to have a little dog. You have never seen 
anyone to love animals so much. I watched him this morning, 
picking up this little creature and holding it like a mother a 
child, JO carefully, so patiently. It was marvellous. Really.” 

The soft chime of tenderness in his delightful un-English 
voice affected both his hearers and Jimmy found himself 
smiling as tenderly as he while at the same time feeling some¬ 
what puzzled as to why, since they were colleagues working 
together, the girl seemed to know as little of Georges Franck 
as he did. 

He looked over at her as she continued to question Georges 
on the safe topic of his children, directing the same innocent 
curiosity with which he had been scrutinizing the man at her 
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side, and saw that though he had, misled by her tall, awkward 
slimness and short hair, been thinking of her as a girl, she was in 
fact much older; at least forty-one or forty-two, he guessed. He 
had known as soon as she came in that, like himself, she was 
certainly Jewish though why, apart from her name, he was so 
sure of this he would have found it hard to say since even if her 
hair was dark and wavy her skin was waxen white and her 
features were not Semitic at all, being if anything slightly 
negroid. He looked again at Georges’s noticing that his colour¬ 
ing and the girl’s were almost exactly alike save that her eyes 
were hazel. But where he had a delicate, sharpish. Central 
European bone structure, the fine lines of his face all, so to 
speak, striding before him, all the modelling of her face appeared 
to go backward, her round forehead curving back beneath the 
softly wispy, dark hair, the small crescents of her cheeks also 
slanting backwards. Only her dusky, unpainted lips, widely full 
and with an expression of vulnerability came forward, big and 
soft in her small face. 

Michele. The name suited her though it was a pretty name 
and she was not pretty, only rather appealing with her exces¬ 
sively narrow, almost sickly-looking, childish shoulders and 
tiny breasts. Her body was elongated and very narrow every¬ 
where but she was saved from lankiness by her small bones and 
very small hands and feet. 

Looking at her Jimmy was suddenly teased by a hazy memory 
floating half in and half out of his brain. She resembled some¬ 
one but for the life of him he could not recollect whom and 
before he could pursue the thought another one came to him, 
this time a recollection coming through strong and clear with 
no hazy edges at all, of his wife, Mercedes, facing him across the 
table at the Lily of the Valley, ‘Lily’s’ as it had been known for so 
long and so affectionately till it was taken over by a chain of 
cheap restaurants in the early fifties. She had been watching 
and then criticizing one of his singers, a coloured girl from 
Barbados, Delia her name was. A ‘letter i’ girl Mercedes had 
called her, indicating Delia’s small round dot of a head at the 
top of the long, narrow column of her body. Mercedes had had 
a gift for a phrase and the articulateness of her class and type. 
Some trace of it had even rubbed off on to Jimmy during the 
two years of their marriage; an involuntary, permanent gift 
she was much enraged at having presented to him. 
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“But here we are, off the subject again,” he heard Georges 
say briskly and Jimmy, thankfully switching his attention to the 
present, moved his head to imply assent. Georges put his finger 
tips together and stretched his legs delicately in front of him. 

“I’d better start,” he said, “by explaining to you, Mr Mar- 
chant, just how we propose to go about the making of this 
feature, and what we hope will be your part in it. We’ll get on 
to Miss Sandburg’s job later.” 

“Fine,” said Jimmy, settling himself in his chair, a heavy¬ 
shouldered, heavy-featured little man, his thick grey hair (it had 
once been nut-brown) standing up almost electrically above 
his full brown eyes. In the old days people who were familiar 
with his photographs in newspapers and the Radio Times were 
always surprised when they saw him in the flesh since he had 
the head and powerful-seeming facial structure of a tall man. 
Mercedes had once called him a vanity-size Roman emperor. 
The contradiction between the size of his head and the short¬ 
ness of his legs had deeply affected him and therefore the course 
of his life. 

“As I said before,” Georges began, “Miss Sandburg’s original 
outline which she sent to us was not a study of Salomon at all 
but only a suggestion for a programme to be devoted to his 
work. This as a follow-on to her book about him which was so 
well received.” 

“Him and two others,” said Michele, anxious to be accurate. 
“In fact,” she went on (for the same reason), “the outline wasn’t 
my idea at all actually. It wouldn’t have occurred to me.. . 
about television I mean. It was my agent’s idea.” 

“And we still think, both Tony Dorn and myself, that it was a 
very good idea, just as it stands. There was only one thing 
wrong with it.” He gave her his protective, gentle smile and 
then went on; “It didn’t go far enough. Because you see, a most 
curious thing happened to Tony and myself over this. Most 
curious. We each of us read the outline and each of us inde¬ 
pendently fell in love not so much with the’poems (though they 
are marvellous) but with the poet as subject. Really and truly! 
We simply came to each other one day and almost without 
discussion decided to do a complete feature on Paul Salomon 
... The Man! Where we did fall into endless, endless discussion 
was on what form it should taJee. 

“As you know,” Georges went on, “there are dozens if not 
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hundreds of ways of making a documentary. They include 
practically every conceivable combination of approach and 
technique you can think of. I won’t bore you with details of 
all the ideas we picked up and threw away again but the con¬ 
clusion we finally came to was this. We decided, if possible, to 
tell his story through the eyes of someone, either a friend or a 
relative, who’d known liim well over a long period - including 
his childhood; in fact, especially childhood. I know!” he said, 
holding out his spread hand towards Jimmy and halting it 
abruptly in mid-air. “The form has been used before - though 
not I think done in quite the way we intend to work on this - 
and we were well aware of the snags, the main one being to 
find the right ‘friend*. Well, in the case of Salomon we didn’t 
have to dig around very much before your name came up. You 
were at school with him, you lived round the corner from him, 
you knew his family and friends and he knew yours. And what’s 
more you kept in touch with him right through to the end of 
his life, didn’t you?” 

“More or less,” said Jimmy. He had put his hand to his chin 
and with the tip of one forefinger was pressing his upper lip 
against his teeth. 

“So-o,” said Georges looking at him benevolently, with a half 
smile, 'Hhere ... you fit. Beautifully.” 

Jimmy half took his hand away from his mouth then put it 
back again. “Yes,” he said alertly, ^Uhere I fit.” 

“Next point,” said Georges. “You may not be used to tele¬ 
vision, but you’ve had enormous experience at the mike. You’re 
no amateur, television methods won’t come as quite such a 
strange, enormous surprise to you, you can use your voice, you 
know how to project... in one sense a camera is just another 
member of the audience after all. So,no problems there 
either.” 

“No,” said Jimmy so pithily that the word only just stopped 
short of ‘Nope’. 

“So how about it?” said Georges slightly astonishing the 
other two who had been expecting him to advance more 
arguments. 

Jimmy took his fingers away from his mouth, put his tongue 
inside his upper lip instead and looked thoughtful. He had 
raised his head to speak when Georges, misunderstanding the 
nature of his indecision said: “There is of course the little 
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matter of your fee - which I think I can promise you will not 
be such a little matter. As these things go Mirror Productions 
pay as well - if not a little better - than anyone else in the field. 
Not because we are so kind-hearted (though I like to think 
we are!) but as a matter of sensible policy. We pay the most 
because that way we get the best. We have done this from the 
beginning. It pays, you see,” he repeated, again with that 
beguiling, smiling chime in his voice. 

Jimmy said, looking blank in an attempt to mask his gratifica¬ 
tion at Georges’s gracefully implied compliment: “I wasn’t 
really thinking of the money. I’m not short. I mean I’m not 
rich but when I retired years ago I had a bit of sense. Not like 
some of the other boys.” He clicked his tongue rather cen¬ 
soriously then went on, “I’m not just a tenant here you know. 
I own the whole of this house, nine flatlets together and I’ve 
got two more houses very similar in the neighbourhood. I like 
Bayswater. No, it isn’t the money - though I wouldn’t say no to 
it of course! I’ve still got an agent by the way ... I don’t know 
why but I’m still on his books. The fee you can argue out with 
him. Incidentally,” he cocked his large skull at Georges, “he’s 
a pretty tough guy. I needed him in my time because I’m soft 
in the head when it comes to real business. The flats, the tenants, 
so much a week ... that I can handle. I’ve got a good accoun¬ 
tant. But professionally I’m a baby. Always was. So you’ll find 
Saxenstein tough about the fee. But don’t let him scare you. I 
want to do the job and when I want to do a job he knows I’d 
do it for nothing. So he has to act double hard to make up for 
me being a broken reed. If you see what I mean.” 

Georges burst out laughing and said, “I see exactly what you 
mean.” 

“So you see,” said Jimmy, seriously, “it isn’t the money - 
though Sax’d kill me for even saying this to you. No, what I 
hesitated about... I was just wondering what it entails. 
Physically. I mean would there be a lot of going out and about 
and waiting around in the cold? That kind of thing? I told you, 
I’m sixty-three. That’s not young. Not so old,” he added 
quickly, “but not young. And look at the weather. I’ve hardly 
been outside the door the last few weeks. When d’you plan to 
start anyway?” 

“Well, that rather brings me to my next point,” said Georges. 
“But first let me explain about the script - which is and will 
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remain for some time very much in the mind’s eye rather than 
on paper. Roughly the pattern is that we are going to have 
yourself as linking narrator between interviews either of people 
who knew Paul in life or of people now living or working in the 
same places where he lived and worked and in between all this 
Paul’s poems (or at least some of them) being read. That’s 
where Miss Sandburg comes in - very unorthodoxly actually 
because, relying absolutely on her taste, what we’re going to do 
is take her round with us as a sort of observer, let her absorb 
everything as it comes and then let her make her own selection 
of the poems (which she knows far more about than we do) to 
fit the mood of each sequence. We’ve got John Wainright to 
read the poems by the way.” 

Jimmy looked suitably impressed. 

“So, to come back to your question,” said Georges, “what we 
propose to do is take you around with us to the various people 
and places associated with Paul - indeed we are relying on you 
to tell us in many cases who and what they are - and then ask 
you to do what will almost amount to a psycho-analytical job 
on yourself. That is, start both your conscious and your sub¬ 
conscious memory going. Recollect everything you can about 
him, small details as well as large facts; the smaller the better 
really since they are often the most telling.” 

Jimmy nodded. 

“Very roughly then, the pattern generally,” said Georges, 
“is: preliminary investigation by the three of us - and Tony as 
and when he can fit it in. Then, filming ‘abroad’ so to speak . . . 
that is everyone and everything else. Then filming ‘at home’ 

. .. that is, you doing your ‘I remember, I remember’ piece - or 
rather pieces since it will be done in parts spread over at least 
two days. This is incidentally not, I may say, the normal way 
of doing a programme of this kind. But then, what is ‘normal’. 
in the crazy world of television anyway?” 

“What is normal, period?” said Michele unexpectedly. She 
had been sitting quietly as before during Georges’s little 
exposition, looking interested and rather self-conscious when he 
spoke of her own role but saying nothing. 

“You can say that again,” said Jimmy in almost over-strong 
agreement. 

“About the weather,” said Georges. “I think you’ll find that 
hardly any of this will take place in the open air and if it does 
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we vi^l really take great care of you. All transport will be laid 
on of course - though transport is rather too impressive a word 
for what will mostly turn out to be my little car. But she’s 
warm, I promise you,” he added quickly, twinkling at Jimmy. 
“So I honestly don’t think you’ll be physically uncomfortable 
... not for more than a few minutes on any one occasion 
anyway.” 

“How many occasions do you reckon?” 

“It really is impossible at this stage to say,” said Georges 
apologetically, “so please, please bear with us over this. It is 
for the good after all, you know, that we are tied to no organiza¬ 
tion and therefore to no deadline, no programme schedules, 
thank God! It is one of our strengths that we can take as long 
as we like over anything. This is not the only project we have 
on hand of course. There are several others at various stages of 
production right now. So! No hurry. That is the principal thing 
to remember,” he said earnestly to Jimmy. “Relax, take your 
time, above all don’t try and force anything. It is astonishing 
what the subconscious will do quite unaided after that first 
gentle push.” 

“It depends whose subconscious,” said Michele frowning to 
herself as she thought about it then smiling at Jimmy to show 
that she wasn’t criticizing his. 

“Of course. But I have every confidence in Mr Marchant’s. 
I feel it is a very rich, noticing one.” 

The serious, intelligent compliment could not have delighted 
Jimmy more. By way of expressing his warm, grateful wish to 
return such generosity he said: “Look, before you go any 
further ... everybody calls me Jimmy. So please...” 

“But that is very nice of you,” said Georges. “And of course 
you are quite right. It is absurd for us all to be so formal. First 
names, yes?” he said to Michele who nodded happily at both 
of them. 

“So that’s it!” said Georges. “Subject to .your agent approv¬ 
ing the contract (which I’ll send over to him tomorrow) we will 
start if all goes well next Monday when I shall collect you and 
Michele and we go down to your old school in Thames Square.” 

“That still there?” said Jimmy with an unbelieving shake of 
his head. 

“Certainly it is,” said Georges. “And between now and 
Monday morning I hope you will devote as many hours as 
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possible to recollecting it. I don’t, by the way, want you to waste 
good thinking time on the mechanics of the programme or what 
you should or should not select. You can leave us to worry about 
that. That’s our job ... to edit, cut, insert film with wild track, 
choose a little music, perhaps play just a few small technical 
tricks. But no gimmicks, that I can promise you. And don’t 
forget that in all of ihisyou are the link. It is your narrative which 
will finally bring together every aspect of the famous poet, 
Paul Salomon ... dead now for how many years?” 

“Twenty-seven years next month,” said Jimmy, immediately. 

“You didn’t even have to pause to calculate,” said Georges 
suddenly looking over at Jimmy with a penetrating gaze of his 
narrow, grey eyes. “You must think about him a lot, I guess.” 

“I remember him.” 

Georges, turning sharply to his left, put down his still half¬ 
full glass of sherry on the table behind him with a thoughtful 
little bang then turned back and said: “I am really very stupid. 
I have been talking and talking and the one essential question 
I never asked you.” 

Jimmy looked up, met Georges’s eyes but for some reason 
inexplicable even to himself - perhaps it was no more than a 
spurt of old man’s wilfulness - didn’t say ‘What’s that?’ so that 
Georges, after looking at him with a kind of reproachful tense¬ 
ness for a moment or two was obliged to launch the question 
without as it were the launching pad. 

“The question I didn’t ask you,” he said gently, “was a very 
simple one. Really. But I will ask it now and perhaps you would 
also give me a very simple answer. It is - ” 

“The answer is Yes,” said Jimmy, spoiling Georges’s build-up 
again though this time only from a wrongly timed, awkward 
eagerness to exhibit his own intelligence in anticipating 
Georges’s thought. “I liked him,” he said, “if that’s the 
question.” 

“It is part of the question,” said Georges quickly. “What is 
important for me to ask is do you think you liked him enough 
to speak of him with sympathy? Because it will not do, you 
know, it will not do for the programme at all if this is not so.” 

Jimmy paused for a moment, then he said, heaving himself 
out of his chair at the same time and going over to his book¬ 
case: “I don’t know it‘like is the right word. I felt for him. He 
had a terrible life, terriblp, far worse than mine. And mine 
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hasn’t been so easy I can tell you. But his! I don’t think he had 
more than an hour’s joy in his whole life. And then to die like 
that. So young. What’s thirty-six? Nothing.” He gestured 
towards the bookshelf then plucked a volume from it and 
hurrying across the room on his short legs handed it to Georges. 
“First edition,” he said. “And autographed.” 

Michele stood up at once and came over to stand behind 
Georges’s shoulder as with compassionate slender fingers, he 
turned the pages. As soon as, with politeness, she could, she took 
the book from him and sat herself down with it in another 
corner of the room. 

“Perhaps there’s one thing I should tell you,” said Jimmy, 
looking over at the bent, absorbed head of the girl. “I don’t go 
for poetry. Except just possibly Paul’s. I mean. I’ve nothing 
against it. I just don’t care for it. I’ve got Paul’s book here 
because I knew him) that’s all. I don’t get much pleasure out of 
poetry, I’ve no natural taste for it and I never had any educa¬ 
tion to speak of that might have given it me.” His round, warm, 
brown eyes looked momentarily wary then, emboldened by 
Georges’s composed attention, he went on: “I’ve got an 
imagination of a sort you know. I’ve educated myself one way 
and another. I read a lot; always did. Not poetry as I say. But 
most of the great novels, Thackeray - I like Thackeray - and 
the Russians. And biography and history. Now those I’ve got a 
natural taste for you see, I didn’t have to make myself read 
them. That’s what I like; not having to pretend. I enjoy great 
literature for its own sake,” he said, a touch defiantly, as if 
expecting Georges to make some sceptical comment. 

“I enjoy music too of course,” he continued. “I liked making 
music; my kind of music that is. There was never any grand 
ambition in me for anything else. I never thought about the 
classical stuff much. It’s a matter of enjoyment again you see. 
I’ve got good taste in literature (apart from poetry) and bad in 
music. Strange, isn’t it? Romantic, sweet stuff... that was 
always my line. It’s what I did best anyway. I mean we gave the 
public a bit of everything; jazz, novelty numbers ... mine was 
a big band. But I made my name because in the main I stuck 
to what I liked best: melody. You have to go according to your 
nature. I’ve found that out. And if you’re lucky, for a few years 
the fashion of the world outside might just happen to coincide 
withjoM as you are inside.” 
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“And that’s what happened to you,” said Georges, 

“That’s what happened to me,” Jimmy nodded. 

“I take it that you’re not really fond of jazz?” 

“Are you?” 

“I see something in it, certainly,” said Georges. “A really good 
blues singer can tear the heart out of you.” 

“Not my heart,” said Jimmy obstinately. “And I’ll tell you 
another thing. I don’t like all this about the ‘intellectuals’ of 
jazz. A man stands up and does a bit of brilliant improvization- 
well let’s call it brilliant for the sake of argument - on the 
clarinet. That’s ‘intellectual’! Where intellectual? What intel¬ 
lectual? That’s not my definition of intellectual.” 

“What is your definition?” said Georges taking Jimmy’s 
pronouncement with entire seriousness and winning thereby his 
entire allegiance. 

“I’ll tell you,” said Jimmy. “My definition of an intellectual 
isn’t the orthodox one of someone concerned with art and 
architecture or music or even literature. It isn’t the Jewish one 
either . .. which in case you don’t know is a doctor or a lawyer! 
To he said, stabbing himself in the chest several times with 

his forefinger, “an intellectual is someone who wants to know 
about human nature.” He moved his short, solid frame in 
passionate emphasis. “To me, in a sense, any village gossip is 
more of an intellectual than any, let us say, scientist. Of course 
the gossip doesn’t go far enough, I know that. To be curious 
about human behaviour isn’t enough. You have to be curious 
about human feeling as well. And you have to come to con¬ 
clusions about it. And then you have to be able to express your 
conclusions... which isn’t so easy. But when you can do all 
that, then you’re an intellectual. In my opinion,” he added on a 
suddenly humbler note as if he had been caught in some gross 
mental arrogance. 

Georges put his bent forefinger under his nose, raised his 
eyebrows, looked with affectionate and quizzical eyes at Jimmy 
and said: “Mr Marchant - Jimmy I mean! - I will tell you 
something. I think Mirror Productions have been very lucky 
to have found you. It is a good omen for the programme to 
have met two people in one day,” he glanced over at Michele 
who looked up and then rose, bringing the book back to 
Jimmy, “and to find both so congenial. This is very good. I 
think we will all work together very well.” 
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“You mean you two have never met before either?” said 
Jimmy much surprised. 

“No,” said Georges and the girl said, laughing as if she found 
it remarkable too; “not till we met for tea this afternoon just 
before we came here.” 

“I see,” said Jimmy. 

“You see! I told you. Television is crazy,” said Georges, 
standing up. “Here we are, three strangers who are all going to 
live in each other’s pockets for some weeks and three hours ago 
we had none of us ever seen each other. You two had never 
even heard of each other I Well, there you are,” he said, making 
the movement of looking round for his coat. Jimmy went out 
into the hall and brought both their coats in. Georges said, 
taking Michele’s away from Jimmy and helping her into it: “So 
all you have to do for the next few days is think. Not too hard. 
Make a note or two if you like but leave yourself open to 
impressions from the school itself. The headmaster tells me it’s 
changed a little of course but not all that much.” 

He slipped into his own coat which Jimmy was holding for 
him. 

“And now we really must go. Unless,” he said to Michele, 
“there’s anything you wish to discuss with Jimmy?” She looked 
uncertainly at them both and then shook her head. 

“No, I don’t think so,” she said. “I mean there probably are 
a million things but I can’t sort of get them in order just now. I 
mean it’s not till I’m actually doing something that I know what 
I’m doing. So I’ll just have to wait till we start.” 

“That is the most perfect description of the way Mirror 
Productions works!” cried Georges. “We shall all of us have to 
wait till we’re doing it before we know quite what it is we are 
doing. And meanwhile we must offer up prayers to the God of 
independent producers t6 look after his own since we have 
neither solid, reliable Auntie to look after us nor rich, com¬ 
mercial Uncle! Till Monday then. Goodbye, Jimmy,” 

He gestured to Michele with the already familiar, affectionate 
curve of his arm to precede him through Jimmy’s front door just 
as he had gestured her in when they came. And then they were 
gone leaving Jimmy with an entirely unexpected, sweet gift; the 
sense, as delicious as the taste of mead in an age of gin, of having 
found himself by some miraculous accident caught up in a 
company of the good and gentle of heart. 
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“l HAVE DISCOVERED SOMETHING VERY INTERESTING 

about the three of us,” Georges announced, pulling up just one 
inch away from the back of the car in front. There was a touch 
of quiet flourish, a very faint showing-off in the way he did it. 
“Have either of you noticed,” he said as the lights changed and 
he drove on past Marble Arch and down Oxford Street, “that 
we all live, almost, on the same road? It just changes its name as 
it goes along. Jimmy lives on the Bayswater Road, Michele in 
Netting Hill Gate and myself in Holland Park - well it’s 
Campden Hill really but we’re just on the corner.” 

He could not have chosen a better audience for this kind of 
observation, Michele and Jimmy being also of the habit of 
mind which found significance in such things. Michele’s debut 
as a writer, though she never ceased to wonder at it, had yet in 
a sense come as no surprise since her fancy had for long played 
about the fact that her initials were MS. As for Jimmy he had 
bought the house in which he now lived at least partly because 
its number had then been the same as his age. 

“Yes,” he said from the back seat. “Funny the way we’re 
pegged out along the same clothes line so to speak. You like 
Holland Park?” 

“It is quite delightful. Really. We are on the corner of this 
small, hilly street which is, I think, one of the prettiest little 
streets in London. I must say we were extremely lucky to find 
this house and even luckier to be able to renew the lease on 
it.” 

“What have you got?” said Jimmy always interested in 
property. “Ninety-nine years?” 

“Oh no, no. You misunderstand me. I haven’t bought the 
house. It is rented. Furnished,” 

“Furnished?” said Jimmy in surprise and Michele too 
looked questioningly at Georges. 

“Yes. We have just got an extension of the lease for another 
two years. The owner. Viscount Romayne, has decided to go 
on living in Venice which I suppose he enjoys more than 
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London. He is a very gay old man. He told me he keeps (he is 
at least seventy by the way) no less than three mistresses; a 
Florentine, a Greek and a brown girl from the Lebanon. That’s 
what he called her... ‘a brown girl’. Isn’t that a charming 
description?” 

“D’you think he really does?” asked Michele humourously 
but not altogether undazzled by Georges’s off-hand connection 
with gay old Viscounts. “Keep three, I mean.” 

“Oh yes,” said Georges decidedly. “There is no reason why 
he should lie even if he had had several brandies that evening. 
A British aristocrat who lets rip really rips you know. My 
neighbour next door. Lord Harlesdon, has kept several women 
whether concurrently or consecutively I’m not sure, during the 
two years we have lived there.” 

Michele said, gazing at the crowds who, undaunted by the 
gaunt, grey day were swarming the length of Regent Street: 
“Don’t you want to settle permanently in London? I mean, is 
that why you’re just renting a house?” 

“Settle?” said Georges, his left hand manipulating the gear 
lever with the slightly theatrical dexterity of all his movements. 
“Permanent? Do you know I must confess to you that I have 
the greatest difficulty in making those words mean something 
to me - at least in material terms. If you mean why don’t I 
buy a house, why don’t I buy furniture of my own, I can only 
say that these things do not spell permanency to me. My 
home is where my family is. It is the place not where I come 
from but where I go back to. Can you understand this?” he 
said, resting one elbow on the wheel (they were again standing 
still at a red light) and looking at her rather pleadingly as if 
haunted by ghosts of old arguments on this subject. 

Michele hesitated, held back from disagreement by the simple 
fact of Georges’s cosmopolitanism which he seemed to carry so 
casually and unthinkingly it might have been an umbrella he 
was offering to share with her. She was, however, too truthful 
to claim its protection and said at last, glad in any case to make 
clearer just who and what she was: “No, not really. But then 
my life has been so different from yours. Not very glamorous 
or sophisticated or anything very much really. But what I was 
brought up to was the idea of home. The very word was given 
a sort of huge ptiority in the kind of society I lived in. It was 
a much more important word than, say, ‘travel’. Travelling was 
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totally unimportant in comparison. It was just an occasional 
activity. A home was life itself.” 

“You mustn’t think I don’t understand this too,” he said. 
“One reason why I am so pleased with this Salomon project 
is that for once I don’t have to go out of town. This is an 
enormous change for me. Three-quarters of my time I am not 
even in the country let alone London. And now, imagine! For 
the next few weeks I am able to breakfast every morning with 
my children. This is really splendid. Normally this only happens 
when we are on holiday. And then half the time I am working. 
This year we went to Brittany but as we were doing a feature on 
French market towns it was only during the last few days that 
I was able to be full time with my family.” 

“Where did you stay?” put in Jimmy from the back. “I did 
a season once at La Baule.” 

“No, no, nothing like that. Just a very small place along the 
coast, nothing fashionable. And just a little hotel you know, 
hardly more than a guest house. Very unpretentious but right 
on top of the beach ... which was what we wanted.” 

“Oh yes, fine for kids,” said Jimmy, “but those fishing vil¬ 
lages are absolute death at night for the grown-ups.” 

Georges said, leaning forward slightly over the wheel in a way 
which somehow indicated sensitivity to criticism: “Oh, I don’t 
think so. I am really quite happy wherever I am.” 

“But what on earth did you find to do in the evenings?” 

“The same as I did during the day. Read a lot. (I can’t live 
without reading yet I never get enough time for it.) Talked to 
one or two people.” 

“But they couldn’t have been - ” Jimmy was going to say 
‘your sort’ but it suddenly sounded too sycophantic and he 
amended it to “congenial. I know those little pensions.” 

There was a pause. Then Georges said defensively: “It really 
wasn’t too bad you know. There was one couple reasonably 
intelligent to talk with.” 

The idea of Georges, already categorized as someone of great 
quality and glamorous occupation, finding it necessary to 
defend himself surprised Michele and Jimmy and increased 
their already accumulating affection for him. To both of them 
vulnerability held great charm. Yet, at the same time, a slight, 
indefinable sense tha<^ he was abdicating from some fine point of 
dignity made Michele say: “Well anyway, if you had your wife 
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and family there you didn’t really need anyone else. You’re 
lucky; you can carry your own world around with you and 
always have someone to talk to.” 

“Yes,” he said, a veiled quality coming into his voice as it 
had come into his eyes a few days before. He peered through the 
windscreen at the Strand. “These shoppers! It is almost im¬ 
possible to move. I shall be glad for Christmas.” 

^*Will you?” said Michele in astonishment simultaneously 
with Jimmy’s “Hate it!” 

“But why do you dislike it so much when it is so nice and 
peaceful? What do you do, both of you?” 

“I usually go and spend the day with my parents,” said 
Michele. “If it’s fine I might take them for a drive in the 
afternoon. Otherwise .. 

“You have a car?” 

“Just a little one. Very ancient. She’s under repair at the 
moment but that’s unusual. She’s really very well behaved for 
her age.” 

“And what do you do, Jimmy?” 

“This and that,” he said shifting about on the back seat and 
recrossing his legs. “This and that. I can’t remember a 
Christmas I haven’t loathed.” 

“Now this,” said Georges, “I find really most strange. But 
of course,” he added, catching himself back with a kind of 
compassion from his own momentary incomprehension, “it is 
quite different when there are children around to keep one 
busy.” 

“What sort of things do you do?” asked Michele. “Play 
games?” 

“Well! We have a tree and spend a lot of time decorating it 
and fixing the fairy lights and so on and wc do family things 
you know and have a turkey and give presents. Yes, our 
Christmases are very nice, I think.” 

An identical sweet envy at Georges’s channing picture of his 
day rose in both his hearers even while they simultaneously 
struggled with an identical question. Jimmy got it out first, 
saying, with an unconscious reversion to formality to counteract 
the personal nature of his remark: “Mr Franck - ” 

“Georges! Georges, Georges ... we agreed!” 

“Yes, of course. Georges then ... I’ve got to ask you this, it’s 
been puzzling me since we met. Are you Jewish or not?” 
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“I must admit,” said Michele with a small laugh, “IVe been 
wondering the same thing!” 

Georges said, smiling to the honking, crowded road ahead of 
him: “So you have both been puzzling about me! Well, the 
answer to that as to so many other things in this world lies 
somewhere in between. That is, I am Aa//’Jewish. My mother’s 
father was a French Jew from Lyons who married a Polish- 
Jewish girl and,, settled down in Cracow. My father*^ father was 
a Polish aristocrat who cut my father off, you know as they do 
in novels, because he' married my mother. There was in fact a 
title,” he added carelessly, “to which I suppose I am heir ... 
but who bothers about such things today?” 

“Plenty of people,” said Jimmy playing with and then drop¬ 
ping the idea of asking Georges about his wife. In any case he 
got his answer a moment later when Georges said: “Yes, I 
suppose in some circles, like the very old, English county family 
my wife belongs to, they still stand for something ... but really 
I find it more convenient to forget about it. Anyway, to allow 
myself to be known as Count Remenzdor-Franck would only put 
ten per cent on all my bills so I find it much cheaper not to!” 

Jimmy, to whom this line of talk was not so unfamiliar as 
Georges supposed and who now felt a wish to establish this fact, 
said ruminatively: “I don’t know. It’s a moot point whether 
it’s your class or your celebrity that steps up your bill the most. 
I remember when I was... pretty well known,” (he stated this 
delicately and with modesty whilst hoping that the other two 
would realize the degree of understatement), “my bills were 
always measurably higher than my father-in-law would get for 
the same services.” 

“And who was your father-in-law?” said Georges with 
immediate interest. “I’m sorry, I probably ought to know, but 
I don’t.” 

“No, why should you. It was so long ago, you were just a 
schoolboy. He was Lord Evelyn,” said Jimmy, stumbling 
slightly over the name as he always had done, fearing, as so 
often in the past, that it sounded too incongruous in conjunction 
with himself. 

“Lord Evelyn? Ah yes, yes,” said Georges paradoxically, 
somewhat disappointing Jimmy - at least on his snobbish side - 
by betraying only small surprise. “The Man from the North, 
yes?” 
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“lliat’s the one,” S 2 dti Jimmy. 

“The man from the North?” said Michele. 

“It’s what the newspapers called him,” said Georges. 

“Was he famous?” she said, turning to look at Jimmy who 
said in an at once proud yet cross-patch sort of way: 

"He was - for about a week! He got himself sent out as some 
sort of roving diplomat and then he brought off some beu-gain 
in the Arctic Circle which got him into the headlines for five 
minutes. Actually it all happened long after my brief member¬ 
ship of the family. He was just an obscure, country peer in my 
time. There was a silence before he added: “I was married to 
his younger daughter Mercedes for about two years.” There was 
a further pause then he added: “It was all a very long time 
ago ... my connection with the English upper classes.” 

“Something I’ve always wondered,” said I^ichelci a wish 
to help Jimmy out from what looked like an embarrassing 
cul-de-sac in the conversation lending her an unusual fluency, 
“is whether they do actually say to their disobedient children, 
‘Go to your room’. No one ever said it to me when I was a child 
nor have I ever heard it said by anyone. 1 can remember my 
mother smacking me once or twicQ when I was very young or 
telling me off as I grew older (my father never did, he was much 
too gentle and anyway, he never noticed anything I did, he 
was always reading or studying) but this ‘go to your room’ 
thing... that’s completely unknown. In my level of society 
anyway.” 

“Actually,” said Jimmy, “it was ‘go to your rum’!” He 
chuckled; a rather hoarse, ageing chuckle. “You must get the 
pronunciation right to get the real social flavour. *Gk) to your 
rum’,” he repeated. 

“Do you tell your children to go to their rooms when they’re 
naughty?” Michele said to Georges. 

“No. But mainly I guess because they are not very naughty. 
Spirited you know, especially Carlo who is like wildfire some¬ 
times. But naughty ... I really do not think so. They are happy 
you see. And then they are greatly occupied with their studies - 
this I am strict about - so there is not very much time left for 
mischief. But tell me,” he said, changing the subject, “what is 
this reading or studying your father was so absorbed in?” • 

“Of course,” she said, “I didn’t tell you. He’s a rabbi.” 

“A rabbi! Really? Where is his synagogue?” 
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*‘It used to be in the East End - ** 

“No!** said Jimmy. “I was raised there myself. Where¬ 
abouts?’* 

“Well, not quite E.i. In a sort of little pocket between Bow 
and the East End proper. It was only a small congregation but 
he was quite happy with it. And that’s where I grew up.** 

“Are they still there, your parents?” said Georges. 

“No. The Jewish life of that whole area fell to pieces - as 
you’ll know, Jimmy,” she said over her shoulder glad of an 
opportunity to use his name naturally for the first time, “and 
eventually the synagogue and my father and mother with it 
(I’m an only child) transferred right out to a suburb in East 
London; not far from Epping Forest actually. It’s quite nice - 
as suburbs go.” 

“Quite nice, but you wouldn’t live there?” said Georges. 

“No, well, I’ve lived away from home for a very long time 
now,” she said, a slight touch of reserve coming into her voice. 

“By the way,” said Jimmy, “there’s a lot I don’t know about 
you, young lady. What’s your job? When you’re not writing 
books?” 

“Haven’t you guessed?” she said half-turning and smiling 
backwards at him. “I’m a teacher!” 

“And a more appropriate phrase on which to arrive ...” said 
Georges drawing up at an open pair of gates, “you could not 
have chosen. Here we are. Thames Square Secondary Modern. 
Recognize it, Jimmy?” 

“It was called plain Elementary School in my day,” observed 
Jimmy. He stared out of the window of the car, an oddly set 
expression on his long, well-shaped mouth, his black hat with 
its smart, snapped brim pushed back on the crown of his big, 
grey head, his full forehead prominent. He had begun to 
fumble with the handle of the door when Georges, turning 
round to face him as squarely as possible, said: “No, don’t get 
out for a minute, Jimmy. I want to brief you a little before we 
go in. First of all I want to explain that I haven’t said a word 
to you up till now about the school simply because I want you 
to receive your own impressions as freshly as may be. I’m not 
going to pester you for instant recollection or anything of that 
sort. If anytliing occurs to you just give it to me as it strikes you 
or when you feel you wa^t to. O.K.?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy. To emphasize his commitment to his 
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job be turned the handle operating the window, opening it about 
an inch then shut it again. 

“Michele,” said Georges, turning back to her. “You know 
your job. There are something like thirty odd Poems of the Square, 
that is, of Paul’s childhood. If you - I know this is difhcult for 
the untrained eye - but if you can help us to select one which 
can most Easily be made visual (given the school as it is today) 
and tied up with whatever splendidly relevant detail Jimmy’s 
memory is going to throw up then that will be absolutely 
marvellous. You see, incidentally, how closely the three of us 
must work together!” 

She gave several serious little nods of her head. 

“But now,” Georges went on, “I want to talk about some¬ 
thing else. The fact is I think we have a slight problem here to 
be overcome. Nothing overwhelming but I think it’s as well to 
be prepared. The problem lies with the headmaster. I -• have - 
discovered,” he said with an amused measuring out of his 
words, “that there is only one thing in the whole of this great, 
wide world which matters to Mr Cornish and that, believe it 
or not (you will understand why I say this when you see him) 
is classical music. He is, there is simply no other word for it, 
music-mad. In fact the whole school curriculum is organized 
round this passion of his. I feel it necessary to warn you about 
this since the only way of getting any useful information out of 
him or any help is to sidestep this obsession as much as possible. 
I care a great deal for music myself but I have never, never met 
anyone so fanatic on the subject. What at least half of his un¬ 
fortunate pupils must suffer I daren’t think!” 

“Now, Jimmy,” he said, looking with anxious care at the 
older man, “Mr Cornish is much too deeply absorbed in his 
kind of music to have any idea of how famous you have been 
for your kind. And for a reason which I’ll explain immediately 
I didn’t mention this fact to him. I have said only that you are 
an old boy of the school, a contemporary pf Paul’s, and are 
therefore helping us with the making of the programme. No 
more than that. But I think f he smiled very affectionately at 
him, “it might just possibly be wiser all round to keep your own 
delightful kind of music-making out of the conversation. It is 
not that I don’t wish you to defend it - or rather,” he cor¬ 
rected himself, “there is no need for you to defend it. But I do 
feel that if the subject should once come up and possibly provoke 
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argument we shall never get on to Paul at all. Do you see?” 

“Yes, of course. Okay,” said Jimmy amenably enough. Yet, 
despite Georges’s infinite tact it was at once apparent to them 
that some faint damage had been done, some nerve touched. 
But if Georges felt in his turn some irritation that so much 
exquisiteness had still not quite succeeded he gave no sign, only 
said to Michele after one quick look at Jimmy: “These doors 
are a little tricky to open. You have to push forward a little 
then hard back ... like this.” He demonstrated on his own door 
and then, the other two following his directions, they all three 
stepped out of the car and stood surveying the school, Georges in 
his rich brown sheepskin, hatless, handsome and slightly 
pinched looking in the freezing, grey air; Michele hastily tying 
a thick red woollen square of scarf over her wispy black curls; 
and Jimmy, barrel-shaped and incongruous in his best camel- 
hair overcoat and black trilby hat. It was not that he did not 
know what would have been appropriate to wear on this 
expedition. Indeed, it had irked him extremely that, weighing 
things in the balance while dressing that morning, he had all 
the same been obliged to consider his arthritis above suitability 
and put on the warmest coat he possessed. 

“Well, Jimmy,” said Georges bracingly, “how long is it since 
you last stood outside these gates?” 

“I wouldn’t like to tell you,” said Jimmy and on the same 
breath added: “Nearly fifty years!” He took a sudden, un¬ 
premeditated step away from the others and stood looking 
through the gateway, an odd, unplaceable, rotund little man, 
his coat the colour of bright sand in the pewter light of the 
December day. Georges watched him for a moment then step¬ 
ping near lifted one hand as if to bless him but let it fall on his 
shoulder instead. 

“I might tell you,” he said, as they all began to walk across 
the deserted, grey playground towards the drab, careless- 
looking buildings at the far side, “that it’s just as well we 
arranged everything so quickly or we would not have seen the 
children at all. As it is we shall have to move pretty fast to get 
the recording team down before the Christmas holidays begin. 
We’ll have tc pray that at least the weather holds up - that is, 
keeps dry. We shall want the children in the playground - Ah! 
here we are.” He ran up the few shallow steps in front of them, 
entered a bare, flagged hall then beckoned Michele and Jimmy 
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to follow him down a corridor to their left. He stopped outside 
an unexpectedly heavy-looking mahogany door set in a half- 
tiled, kicked wall and knocked. In the pause that followed they 
could hear a distant, chattering murmur which was their first 
indication that there were large numbers of children at work 
in the building. 

No one called ‘Come In’ and Georges, lifting an eyebrow at his 
companions, was about to knock again when the door opened 
and a big, oldish man with flat, silver hair above a large, square, 
small-nosed face appeared. He wore American-style, rimless 
glasses and the American look to him was still further enhanced 
by his huge, boxed shoulders giving an impression of a baseball 
player in full rig. 

“Mr Cornish, sir,” said Georges. 

“Hallo, hallo. Very glad you could make it. I’ve kept my 
morning absolutely free ... so far as I could, you know. 
Absolutely at your disposal. Won’t you all come in?” 

He led them into his study, settled them on chairs, allowed 
Georges to introduce him to the others then, excusing himself, 
disappeared. 

“He is really,” said Georges on a chuckle, “not as bad as he 
appears. The Pentagon look is deceptive. He is really not a bad 
sort at all.” He indicated the untidy black bookshelves lining 
the ugly, heavily old-fashioned room. 

“If you take a look at that bookcase you will see that as I told 
you, he has only one idea in his head. Those books are about 
nothing but musicology of one sort or another - including 
several he has written himself on the subject.” 

He was about to say something further when Cornish came 
bustling back. “I must apologize,” he said (he had a dry, high, 
sniffing voice), “for leaving you but I had forgotten to inform 
one of my masters about an extra organ practice. We haven’t 
an instrument here of course, but St Mark’s church just down 
the road allow us the use of theirs. I was* able to arrange it 
personally with the Vicar - ” 

“That is perfectly all right,” said Georges, “but now - ” 

“The tone could be better, there’s a wheeze in the - ” 

“I have been telling my colleagues about the very fine record 
this school has bialt up for its music since you have been head¬ 
master,” said Georges, before modulating adroitly into: “How 
long is that now? Ten years?” 
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“Twelve, last September,” said Mr Gomish. 

“I am sure you have done more in that time for the chil¬ 
dren’s musical education than your predecessor did in the 
whole - what was it, forty years? - he was here before you.” 

“Only eight as Head,” said Cornish, with something like 
triumph. He had seated himself at his desk, his hard, big 
shoulders slanted forward at an angle of authority. He could 
have been a space scientist instructing his astronauts. 

“Of course,” said Georges in a remembering tone. “Mr 
Marlowe started as a very junior member of the staff. But you 
must remember him, Jimmy?” he said, turning the conversa¬ 
tion at last where he wanted it to go. 

“Yes, yes I do,” Jimmy said hurriedly. He had been looking 
on at the exchange between Georges and Cornish with an 
expression alternately absent and a shade uneasy on his face, 
but he had not apparently been listening hard enough to any 
part of it since, had he had his normal wits about him, he would 
certainly have taken up Georges’s cue. As it was it was left, un¬ 
expectedly, to Michele to rescue them from a fresh descent into 
the music bog for Mr Cornish had already begun to dart side¬ 
ways into information about the school’s Christmas concert when 
she said to Jimmy, shyly but with excellent sense and timing; 
“Were you and Paul Salomon both in Mr Marlowe’s class?” 

Georges shot her a glance of grateful approval which she 
seemed to see without looking at him for a faint pink of pleasure 
showed on her small, candle-white cheeks. 

“Let me see,” said Jimmy, his attention returning. “I was 
seven months older than Paul but he must have been about 
nine when they moved to this district. He was put in a lower 
class at first but then he was moved up to mine and we were 
both with Marlowe. For the rest of that year anyway.” 

“Did you make friends immediately?” said Georges. 

“Oh, I’d known him before. His family and mine were 
vaguely related and his sister used to bring him over on 
Saturday afternoons sometimes. We used to play together in 
our shop.” 

“ ‘Rolling Nuts at Passover’,” said Michele, again un¬ 
expectedly. 

“That’s one of the Foms of the SquareV^ said Georges with 
quick interest. 

“Now that’s one poem I really do understand,” said Jimmy. 
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“Cuts me through every time I read it. I can almost smell that 
little grocery shop of ours (closed on the Sabbath of course) and 
the big, scruffy kitchen behind it where we all lived and ate and 
washed ... all eleven of us.” 

“The ‘Nuts’ poem,” said Georges. “This I think we can use 
very easily in the programme. It must be possible to find a shop 
or two not all that much changed from the way yours used to 
be, take away the deep freeze. What do you say, Jimmy?” 

“Sure. We passed one a couple of streets away that gave me a 
reminiscent shiver just from the outside!” 

“This can be arranged,” said Georges decisively. “And I’m 
sure, Mr Cornish,” he said, turning to the headmaster with his 
gentle, winning courtesy, “you will be able to suggest two of 
your children who would be suitable for us to film playing the 
nuts game.” 

“Three,” said Jimmy. 

“Three? Ah yes, of course. In fact several more. All your 
brothers and sisters.” 

“No, I wasn’t thinking of them,” said Jimmy. Then he added 
with a diffident, pleased smile: “I’ve got a surprise for you. At 
least I hope it’s a surprise! It always surprises me every time I 
think about it. When you came to see me the other day there 
was one extraordinary fact I didn’t mention. Well, we didn’t 
have time to talk about everything. But the fact is that in one 
classroom in this building, over fifty years ago, there were 
forty-seven grubby little boys; fifteen of them Jewish. And out 
of that fifteen,” he said holding up a marvelling forefinger, 
'Hhree of us, three friends, all became famous. On different levels 
and at different times. But all the same... now isn’t that 
extraordinary!” 

“But who was this mysterious third man?” cried Georges. 

“His name,” said Jimmy slowly, “was Hanni Broidel.” 

“Broidel?” said Georges. “The name rings a faint bell.” 

“Well try this for sound,” said Jimmy. “Johannes Broidel.” 

“Johannes Broidel!” said Georges in a ‘Well, well’ tone of 
voice. “The painter. Up like a rocket in the twenties and 
almost forgotten by the thirties. Wasn’t that it?” 

“You know about him?” said Jimmy in half surprised con¬ 
gratulation. 

“Why, did you think I wouldn’t? You said yourself he was 
famous for a time.” 
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“Yes, but not everybody would have known.” 

“Oh, it is my job to know all kinds of facts about all kinds of 
things. Besides, I am interested in the period. I adore the 
twenties. But I certainly didn’t know about the connection 
between the three of you - and the school. This is, as you say, 
Jimmy, rather remarkable. Mr Cornish,” he said, “this is really 
something. For your school to have produced out of one class 
alone no less than three artists.” Perceiving an instant later that 
he had come perilously near to having to explain Jimmy’s role 
in the arts he turned back to him saying quickly: “Were you 
all clever academically speaking also?” 

“Hanni was. He got a scholarship. I was stupid in pretty 
nearly everything.” 

“And Paul?” 

“It was very strange that,” said Jimmy. “Paul was clever 
right up till he was about eleven. He was the youngest boy in 
the class. And then, just in his scholarship year, it all seemed to 
go; and he didn’t get one. I remember how surprised I was.” 

“And everyone else, I suppose.” 

“Oh no, no,” said Jimmy. He stared down at his shoes. 
“That’s one of the things you have to keep in your mind all the 
time about Paul. Nobody ever noticed anything much about 
him. If he hadn’t been some sort of relation I don’t suppose I’d 
ever have known anything about him either. No. No one cared 
that he didn’t win a scholarship - except his sister. And she 
cared too much. She didn’t visit us for weeks afterwards, she 
was so ashamed.” 

“Weren’t there any parents?” said Michele gently. 

“No. They’d both gone by the time Paul was about four or 
five. There was just this sister ... but she was almost like a 
mother. She must have been at least twelve years older than 
him.” 

“I knew about the sister of course,” said Georges, “but not 
about such an age gap.” 

“Actually there were several others in between,” said Jimmy, 
“but they’d either died or sheered off to America. It wasn’t 
unknown in those days for half a family to disappear and never 
be heard of again. All that warm, Jewish togetherness we’re 
always hearing about...” He shook his head, an expression of 
derisive recollection on his face. “A myth. Seventy-five per 
cent of it a fabiicated, sentimental myth,'^ 
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“Oh come!” said Georges almost sharply but Jimmy had 
heard that note of disturbed illusion before - nearly always 
from Jews living outside Jewish life - and as usual it made him 
obstinate. 

“It was, you know,” he said firmly. 

Georges flicked a rapid, sideways glance at Cornish as if to 
indicate ‘At least not before the gqy\ before giving Jimmy one 
of his reproachful looks. Then he said, turning to the head¬ 
master, “I wonder, Mr Cornish, if you would be so very kind 
as to show us again those little sketches you showed me when I 
was here before. Now this,” he said to Jimmy, “was a marvel¬ 
lous discovery. You see, we are not of course the first people to 
come here making inquiries about Paul. There have been a 
spate of critical articles, in America particularly, and several 
would-be biographers, and Mr Cornish had the brilliant idea 
some time ago of looking through old school records and so on 
for traces of him. And what’s more, he found them!” 

He made a little ‘Wait and see’ gesture with his hand as 
Cornish, with his brigadier movements, opened and smartly 
shut several drawers till he finally brought out a small folder 
bound in ordinary, creased, brown wrapping paper, a serrated 
pattern done in blues and reds round the edges. He handed it 
across his desk to Georges who took it with his particular, sweet, 
reverential, delicate manner, opened it and handed it across to 
Jimmy. “They are really^"" he said, “very charming. Just look 
at them.” 

Michele, who was sitting on Jimmy’s other side, hitched her 
chair slightly nearer and the two of them looked at the little 
sketches painted in water colours on rough cartridge paper. One 
was of the school playground itself, filled with children dotted 
about like coloured little shrubs. There were several drawings of 
leaves, single leaves from trees and then several of the trees 
themselves, either recognizable fat oaks or slender birches. There 
was only one portrait - a simple line drawing of a boy’s face, 
small and slightly frog-like with large, too-large, black- 
shadowed eyes. It was a face which, had the child been luckier, 
might conceivably have reflected impishness. But the imp 
quality (if it had ever been there) had already been destroyed 
and in its place was nothing but a hint of fright and chivvied 
confusion. It was the face, long before its time, of the 
twentieth-century refugee. 
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“Paul himself,” said Georges gently putting out one sad, 
loving finger to the page. He looked towards Michele and saw 
her swallow silently. Then he looked back at Jimmy sitting 
immobile between them, holding the little folder between his 
small squared hands. 

“How old would you say he was there?” he said. “There’s no 
date or class mark. Just his name. In fact it’s astonishing it 
survived at all. Apparently they had to demolish a part of the 
premises when they were rebuilding some of the classrooms a 
year or two ago - ” 

“Two fine practise rooms now,” said Cornish, the more 
explosively since he had, by some miraculous exertion of 
Georges’s powerful calm, been noticeably restrained from 
interrupting till then. “Practically sound proof. I had to fight 
for them of course. Grumbling from the Ministry, grumbling 
from the Council... when all the demolishing they had to do 
was an old store room and some closets stacked with rubbish. 
Ridiculous. By the way, you’ve my art master to thank, I might 
tell you. Credit where it’s due. I’d have burnt the lot. You’ll 
meet him at lunch.” 

“Ah yes,” said Georges. “He wasn’t here last time. I shall be 
glad of an opportunity to thank him. But Jimmy! You haven’t 
said a word! How old was Paul do you think, when he did 
these?” 

“About twelve,” said Jimmy, his voice coming out in a 
barely audible croak. Georges waited for him to continue but 
seeing he wasn’t going to say any more, went on talking to 
Cornish - or rather allowing the headmaster’s temporarily 
dammed-up spate to pour over him. Michele was inspecting the 
room, craning her head sideways to read the titles of the books 
on the shelves. For a moment Jimmy was alone with his thoughts 
- or he would have been had he had anything resembling thought 
going on inside him. Instead he was experiencing only a kind of 
swirling no-feeling with, like one bright leaf on the surface of 
tumbling waters, a single concrete image overall... the three 
convex ovals of the shiny black-enamelled lid of the paint box 
which had been given him on his thirteenth birthday by his 
Aunt Esther. The seventh child in a family of nine, his Bar 
Mitzvah had coincided with one of their bleakest periods of 
poverty and there had been no celebration party. It had been 
the keenest deprivation of his youth and it had all been made 
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infeiitely worse by that single present he had received; an 
absolutely useless gift since he had disliked and been extra¬ 
ordinarily clumsy at all attempts at *art’ and had never 
willingly drawn a line. Worse than that, the present had actively 
irritated him, provoked in him a contempt for useless, ignorant 
‘good-heartedness’ which he was to see for ever after as a 
specially Jewish foolishness. 

The image of the paint box had brought with it a somehow 
intensely pleasurable sense of grievance so that it was with 
regret that, as he sat there in the ugly, ungainly room (of which 
he had had not one flicker of recollection) he felt the grievance 
gradually fade; some unexplained, vague distress gradually 
coming up like a separating cloud between himself and the 
luxury of his irritation. What was distressing him he did not 
know; only that the cause was waiting just outside the gates of 
his consciousness and that for some reason he was afraid to open 
them. 

To his relief he found that Georges had at last managed to 
get the headmaster to his feet with the proposition that they 
look in at one or two of the classes - “I would particularly like, 
sir, if we could sit in on one of the singing classes,” Georges 
said diplomatically, “since I have an idea that this would 
film beautifully. And then perhaps - Ah!” He tilted his 
head upwards at the sound of a loud bell. “Is that the break 
now?” 

Cornish nodded briskly. 

“Well then,” said Georges, suddenly moving them all into 
the corridor with a polite speed so dexterous that none of them 
could have said how it was done, “we will, if we may, rejoin 
you after the recess. Just now we must see the children in the 
playground. 

“With any luck,” he said as he ran down the steps between 
Jimmy and Michele, “we’ll dodge him till lunchtime. I really 
cannot concentrate in an atmosphere so ^hick with invisible 
semi-breves and melodic lines. Oh I Now that is a pretty sight. 
You must admit, both of you, it is a very pretty sight.” 

They had come to a stop, a few yards from the front steps. 
Before them stretched the grim, dirty-grey stone of the school 
playground, so dismal under the low, heavy sky when they 
arrived but now over-run with swarms of children from the 
Junior School, every one of them in the enchanting winter 
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clothing of the contemporary child; brilliant red, green, blue 
or tartan tights or trousers encasing tiny, rounded bottoms and 
cheeky, diminutive legs. High shrieks rose in the frosty air. Near 
them a very small, very smart little blonde about six years of 
age in tangerine tights and a shiny black plastic raincoat was 
hitting a gormless looking piglet in a blue pixie hood. He stood 
there, his finger in his mouth, as she banged on. 

“These are the under tens,’* said Georges. “The senior play¬ 
ground is over on the other side at the back of the school.” 

The three of them stood watching the children for a few 
moments, Georges with his eyes like a camera searching for the 
purely photographic element, Michele struggling to recall the 
poem of Paul’s which would most nearly relate to the picture 
.,. and Jimmy divided between the warmly sentimental 
pleasure which came naturally to him at a scene of such post¬ 
card charm and that same sense of vague distress which he 
could not throw off. Indeed, it seemed much stronger in the 
playground than it had indoors. 

“Well!” said Georges at last, “personally I could stay here 
for ever. But we’d better go through to the seniors, at least for a 
minute or two. There’s a path round the side here.” 

“You haven’t half done your homework,” said Jimmy 
approvingly. “Have you only been here once before?” 

“Only once. But it is my job to assess very quickly you know. 
It is just a knack one acquires.” 

“D’you know,” said Jimmy to Michele but keeping his eyes 
on Georges who was walking slightly ahead of them, “it’s just 
occurred to me ... if you’re a teacher how come you*re not in 
school today?” 

She laughed, her full lips parting to reveal small, widely- 
spaced teeth. “I don’t teach in schools any more. I did for years 
till I found out almost accidentally one day that I could be far 
better off teaching English at Technical Colleges. Three after¬ 
noons, two mornings and one evening class per week. I use half 
the energy and earn twice the money. Or at least,” she added 
with her usual careful honesty, “I could earn more if I wanted 
to. At the moment I don’t want to.” 

“Because you want to write?” 

“Well, yes. Though somehow I never like saying it like that. 
I mean I don’t mind you ... but there’s something about the 
phrase itself ‘to write’ that always reminds me of a very 
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languid, drooping, Cambridge undergraduate I once met who 
said that when he went down... ‘A-a-actually, I want to 
write*,’* she said in a passable imitation of a drawl. 

“I know what you mean,** said Jimmy. “A-a-actually... 
I can’t stand the putting it in quotes myself. You’re quite right. 
In any case what I really meant was simply... you want to 
write more books?” 

“Yes, I do,” she said before they both quickened their steps 
to catch up with Georges as they came out from the narrow 
passage between two high stone walls and emerged into the 
senior playing ground, this being the slightly inaccurate name 
for the large open space before them containing a netball pitch 
and, at the far end, a tennis court marked out on the pinky-stone 
composition. The net, in this winter term, had been taken 
away. 

“This is the modern part of the school. A lot of it’s been 
rebuilt and extended as you see,” said Georges, contemplating 
the older children thronged in gossipy groups about the 
ground. “Oh dear,” he said. “There’s no doubt about it... 
the teenage of the species is much, much less attractive which¬ 
ever way you look at them than the little ones. Let’s go back!” 

The bell for the end of the recess rang just as they came out 
into the front playground again and they stood waiting till the 
last pair of tiny blue woollen legs had disappeared into the 
school. 

“Well!” said Georges. “Now to Mr Cornish’s singing class, 
God help us. It might be sweet but it’s more likely to be pain¬ 
ful.” He took a step or two forward then said casually: “Any¬ 
thing particular strike you yet, Jimmy?” 

“Not really,” said Jimmy absently gazing across the now 
empty asphalt. “The only thing I can truthfully say has stabbed 
me with the pangs of recollection so far is the Infant School 
lavatory over there in the far corner. Still in use I see. Rain, 
hail or snow we had to streaik the full length of the playground 
to get to it. Such idiotic planning. When you think of the sheer 
discomfort of children’s lives - ” 

“The absolutely unnecessary discomfort of nearly everybody’s 
life till quite recently,” said Michele. “Golly! When I think of 
the clothes I wore as a child! Why? Why was everything almost 
deliberately made uncomfortable?” 

“Not to say ugly - ” Jimmy was saying when, just as they 
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were approaching the main door, a sudden rush of ten year olds 
came through it, skipped down the shallow stone steps and 
running to the right of the building formed themselves into a 
chattering queue diagonally across one comer of the play¬ 
ground. 

“What’s this?” said Georges coming to a halt and inspecting 
the children who were all carrying little glass jars or dishes. 
“What are they doing?” 

He was answered, though not directly, by a very slender, 
rather good-looking man of middle height who had followed 
the children out. Catching sight of the visitors he came up to 
them with a nervous, rapid walk holding out his hand and 
saying: “My name’s Saville. Art master here. I was hoping to 
meet you.” 

“Ah!” said Georges warmly shaking hands. “I was hoping 
to meet I believe we have you to thank for rescuing that 
infinitely valuable little sketch book. I am Georges Franck by 
the way and this is Mr Marchant who was actually at school 
here with Paul Salomon and this is Miss Sandburg who is 
helping us with the programme. But tell me,” he said, “what is 
going on here?” He indicated the line of bobbing children. A 
thick little cluster of them at the top of the queue were 
wrestling with something against the wail. 

“Frozen again?” called out Mr Saville. 

“Please sir, hardly any’s coming out, sir. No water, sir,” 
they called back. 

“Probably needs a hard turn. Excuse me a moment,” said 
Saville and striding over to the big black metal tap set in the 
wall gave it a quick wrench, put one finger for a moment under 
the icy column of steel-coloured water which immediately 
came gushing down onto the iron grid set into the ground 
below it, then came back to Georges and the others. “Getting 
water to mix with their powder paints,” he said. 

“From an outside tap?” said Georges. “In this day and age? 
Supposing it were snowing?” 

Mr Saville knitted his brows and said: “That’s where they’ve 
always got it from. So it goes on like that.” His long, neurotic, 
well-shaped mouth took on a somehow undignified twist. “Of 
course, if you needed water to play the piano with we’d have 
hot and cold in every classroom.” The last little urchin ran 
past carrying his meat-paste jar full of water and he said: “I’d 
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better get back to class or they’ll be throwing it all over them¬ 
selves. Er, we’ll meet at lunch time I suppose? I’m not on 
dinner duty today so perhaps... I mean if there’s anything 
you want to know or I can help ... Anyway, see you in the 
staff room.” He gave them an abrupt nod ail round before 
running back into the school. 

Georges said, throwing a scathing glance over at the tap as 
they followed Saville slowly into the building: “That is really 
most typically British. In a big, modernized London school to 
find antiquated bits of equipment here and there still in use - 
simply because no one has thought of changing the old ways. 
Surely there is an inside tap in the cloakrooms or somewhere. 
Jimmy! You must... but no. How could you know what’s 
happened in the last fifty years?” 

“Quite,” said Jimmy, his eyes on his own small feet as they 
carried him along beside Georges down a long corridor. “I 
wouldn’t know.” A sudden rattling agitation inside him was 
making his step uncertain. Twice he bumped against Georges 
before, lifting his head and shaking it as if physically to change 
the direction of his thoughts he said, speaking almost at 
random as his eyes fell on the nearest focusing point: “Those 
tiles!” He gestured towards the half-tiled walls of the corridor. 
“I remember them. They’ve been here for ever.” 

As soon as he’d said the words he realized that the tiles were 
indeed important and he halted, the other two pausing with 
him. 

“See that?” he said pointing. “Suddenly I remember the 
pattern of those tiles as if I’d seen them yesterday. Purple 
cornflowers on a biscuity surround.” He glanced at Georges. 
“Gould you use a shot of them d’you think?” 

Georges, slowly shaking his head was saying, “I really don’t 
see how - ” when Jimmy interrupted him saying urgently: 
“I’m sure you could. Why, you could even start with a close-up 
of just one tile and then gradually pan along the wall. Sort of 
small boy’s view of what Paul walked past practically every 
hour of his schooldays.” 

Michele said with some enthusiasm: “That’s rather an idea. 
I mean I’m no photographer but I can see that raised flower, 
the ... the pattern of it repeated over and over again, filling a 
child’s eye.” 

Misunderstanding Georges’s alert stillness at her side she 
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said half turning her head but not looking at him: “I’m not 
explaining properly - ” 

“On the contrary,” he said, smiling down at her, “you have 
explained it beautifully. What you are suggesting is that I 
capture 

He took one of her narrow, fragile hands in his and with a 
delicate, swift, soft movement pressed the tips of her fingers 
against one purple cornflower then let it go. The action was 
impeccable, correct, a pure demonstration which in fact he 
pointed by saying: “It is the feel^ the smooth, cool, ridged 
pattern against a small boy’s fingers which would have to be 
conveyed ...” yet the element of caress in his gesture was un- 
mistakeable. 

She blushed deeply and murmuring, “Well, it was only an 
idea,” looked over her shoulder imploringly at Jimmy as if to 
say, ‘Take the situation away from me’. 

Fortuitously, since his attention had abruptly left the tiles 
and been reabsorbed by whatever had been agitating him, he 
did so, hunching his shoulders and saying to himself: “Well, 
there it is. Presented on a plate ... literally, almost!” Raising 
his voice a tone he said: “Georges!” 

“Yes, Jimmy?” said Georges turning, to Michele’s great 
relief, his intent gaze away from her. 

“I’ve remembered something. Apart from the tiles. Some¬ 
thing important.” He paused almost as if expecting some kind 
of congratulation but Georges only said: “Of course. I knew 
you would,” and waited in his turn. 

“It was the tap,” said Jimmy then stopped again as he saw 
Mr Cornish’s Frankenstein’s-monster shoulders turning into 
the corridor from the far corner. Georges saw him too and said 
instantly: “Later!” Jimmy nodded as the headmaster strode 
up and led them off to his singing class where they were 
obliged to waste some forty minutes listening to fancy varia¬ 
tions on ‘Strawberry Fair’ before the dinner bell released them. 

Saville, the art master, was alone in the staff room when 
they got there. He was stacking some small boxes together in a 
corner and gave a slightly uncourteous nod when Cornish 
ponderously introduced them officially. For some reason - 
perhaps Saville’s nervously satiric manner - none of them said 
‘We’ve already met*, and an atmosphere of slight conspiracy 
was only dispelled by the entrance of the rest of the staff who, 
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after brief introductions by the Head went about their affairs 
with showy indifference, slamming down bundles of exercise 
books, sharpening pencils, opening and shutting cupboards, 
all, it seemed, grimly determined not to bow the knee to the 
glamorous presence of television amongst them. 

For a long minute, Cornish having bustled out, they stood in 
their slightly exotic little group of three at one end of the long 
table till Georges, seemingly undiscomposed by the touch of 
edgy defiance in the atmosphere, said something to Saville 
about the enormous attraction he felt towards that part of 
London. 

“Yes, it’s East End still fairly pure,” said Saville jerkily, 
snapping rubber bands between his fingers but responsive. The 
subject was evidently close to his heart. “People say it’s 
spoilt; all these huge blocks of flats ... all the character gone. 
But it’s not true. I could take you not a quarter of a mile from 
here and show you the most admirable architecture still stand¬ 
ing. And views. They’re still there if you know where to 
look - ” 

“The only views you spend any time admiring are the brass 
beer handles at The Feathers,^ said Mrs Wade, head of the 
Infant School. She was a good-looking, big-busted, curly- 
brown-haired woman with again, a faintly belligerent air. She 
avoided looking at the three visitors as she spoke, directing her 
remark with almost offensive exclusiveness to Saville himself. 

“Is that the famous Feathers Inn?” said Michele placatingly. 

Disorientated by her unusual companions her quite new 
situation, she had not up till that moment related her own 
experiences as a schoolmistress to this particular school. Now, 
with a rush, recollections of past staff-room feuds, of the 
jealousies, distrusts and resentments inseparable from that life 
came vividly back bringing with them a diminishing of her 
own new role. For a moment she forgot that to the room at 
large she was on the exciting, enviable other side, identified by 
them with Georges’s striking presence and sheepskin splen¬ 
dour and Jimmy’s not distinguished and yet distinct look; the 
indefinable holding together of the self, that invisible ‘sweep* 
which characterizes anyone who has ever been in the public 
eye for any length of time. 

She had forgotten all this but the others had not. 

“I don’t know about famous,” said Mrs Wade with a some- 
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what scornful, masculine laugh, shuffling her exercise books and 
still not looking at anyone. 

“But there is a famous pub of that name somewhere near 
here,” said Michele, pink-cheeked but persisting with a gentle 
inquiry born of a wish to neutralize this (to her) mysterious 
hostility. 

“Don*t tell me that’s what they talk about in Golders 
Green,” said Mrs Wade, tossing her large, curly head. 

Michele had flushed in earnest and Georges had begun, 
though unemphatically, to murmur something when Jimmy 
said loudly only just this side of anger: “Miss Sandburg is 
probably more of an East-Ender than you are. She and I 
were both of us born and brought up in this area. Were you?” 

“Oh, I come from Manchester,” said Mrs Wade but with 
no hint of apology. Instead she moved across to where an 
older man, short, grey-faced, his narrow tie loose and crooked, 
was correcting some arithmetic books and sitting down next 
to him began an animated monologue into his only half- 
attending ear. The general air in the room of off-hand resent¬ 
ment, of stubborn refusal of interest in the visitors and their 
job continued. Only Saville, dropping his jerky manner as if 
in apology said: “I hope you’re finding what you need for 
the programme?” 

“Oh, I’m sure we shall,” said Georges cheerfully. “And 
while I remember it, let me thank you again for retrieving that 
little sketchbook. It’s absolutely invaluable. For one thing we’ve 
so far discovered only a couple of dim snapshots of Salomon so 
the self-portrait is terribly important. Of course it’s done by a 
child but as far as one can tell it’s really extremely accurate - 
as child art often is of course.” 

“Gosh, yes,” said Saville, speaking excitedly and naturally 
for the first time. “In fact, I might tell you. I’m writing a book 
on the whole subject. It’s an enormous field.” 

“Yes indeed,” said Georges. “Did you see the Children’s 
Exhibition last April? I thought it tremendous.” 

“I say, if you’re really interested,” said Saville, “would you 
like to come over to my place one evening and have a look at 
some of the material I’ve already collected? I’ve got a ton of it 
actually, from all over the world.” 

“But that would be delightful,” said Georges, his tone warm 
and silky. 
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“We*ll make a date,” said Saville animatedly. “Perhaps 
you’d like to come too?” he said to Michele and Jimmy who 
had been standing silently by, then, turning back to Georges 
before they had a chance to answer he said: “That feature on 
Brittany... that was one of yours, wasn’t it? Of course I 
don’t watch the box all that much, but I saw that. It was rather 
good actually.” 

“Thank you,” said Georges gravely. He cast a sideways 
glance at Michele. Unable to decide whether there had been 
a hint of a wink in it or not and if so whether she should join 
him in slight mockery of Saville’s naively patronizing tone 
(which she, if not Georges, recognized as unconscious and 
unmeant) she was saved by the bell and they all began to move 
out of the room, the rest of the staff hurrying off with no more 
than a furtive glance or two at the visitors. 

It was left to Georges and Michele, as the staff table ate 
their way through the hot, soft, stewed meat and mashed 
potatoes of the school dinner, to feed the headmaster with 
small, musical queries enough to keep him safely launched in 
what passed for conversation. Jimmy, a dead loss, had opted 
out altogether his eyes ranging again and again across the long 
trestle tables which filled the big room, its pale green walls 
and white lights defying the darkening, slaty, London day 
outside. The staff table, though set a little apart from the rest, 
was near enough to receive the squealing hum of several 
hundred children all eating and talking together and quite 
near enough for Jimmy, whose eyesight was extremely good for 
his age, to make out individual faces amongst them. The sight 
did nothing to allay his mood of agitation and distress, only 
added a melancholy edge to it, since the faces before him he 
saw were in fact not one jot altered, despite the changes in 
clothes and cleanliness and hair styles, from those till now 
forgotten faces of his childhood. Here aga^in were the fat boy 
and the fat girl; the embryo company director; the born taxi- 
driver; the slackly pretty whore-in-the-making; the handsome 
little girl, leader of the skipping-rope set. .. 

For some reason the sight of the repetitive human pattern 
was making him so unhappy that it came as a relief though 
also a surprise when Georges, as soon as they had finished the 
meal, expressed his thanks in a great, charming hurry to Mr 
Cornish, explained that they would with his permission be 
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back a few days later with cameras and crew and hurried them 
all away, out and into his car before they had grasped the fact 
that they had finished their part of the job for the day. 

“In any case,’* said Georges as he drove along, “Michele I 
know has a class this afternoon and I have something I must do 
at the studio. Another feature we have now finished and are 
putting the music to. A slightly tricky job and I want to be 
there. As for you Jimmy, I hope this morning has unlocked 
some gates. One anyway. You were just going to tell us about 
it in fact when Mr Cornish came up.” 

He stopped on a note of invitation but after a lengthy pause 
during which he gave a quick, encouraging glance back at 
Jimmy, sitting behind him, Jimmy said: “If you don’t mind I 
think I’ll chew it over to myself a bit before I.. . I’m not sure 
that...” 

His voice which had become gruff now faded out altogether. 
He cleared his throat and, with an effort of bracing himself, 
said: “What’s important to me may honestly not be of the 
smallest use to you.” 

“I think on the contrary that it will,” said Georges, then 
added quickly: “But for heaven’s sake, don’t tell me anything 
before you’re ready to. Think it over. Ring me if you like - any 
time between now and Wednesday morning.” 

“Don’t you want us till then?” said Michele. 

“I want you,” said Georges, his eyes on the traffic, then 
paused long enough for her to feel with an extraordinary 
mixture of feelings that that was not only a complete sentence 
but addressed to her alone when he continued, “to go on 
thinking about Paul as concentratedly as you may. Both of you. 
As I too will be doing. Now let me tell you the drill for 
Wednesday - and something of television technique in general. 
I think you ought to know a little bit about it, don’t you?” 
And for the rest of the journey he talked professionally about 
cameras, film insets, frames, drawing up at last with his 
unostentatiously emphasized driving skill outside Jimmy’s 
front door after dropping Michele at her request at Oxford 
Circus. 

The two men sat silently for a moment, warmly encased in 
the small, snug car, gazing out each with their separate 
' thoughts at the busy Bayswater Road; two strangers brought 
so strangely together iii the dark day’s premature, rushing 
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winter twilight, Georges seemingly tranquil and upraised on 
the invisible, grand level on which he had his being, Jimmy 
reluctant to leave him and face his own life waiting for him in 
his own room. Indeed, much as he liked his home he felt at 
that moment a curious distaste, a wish not to enter it simply 
because it was him and the proximity of Georges and Georges’s 
life, the contrast between their two, forthcoming afternoons, 
his own so empty and quiet the other’s so filled, had suddenly 
entirely depreciated his own currency. 

“One reason why I like living here,” he said at last, 
gesturing towards the traffic. 

“It is an extension of your life,” answered Georges under¬ 
standing, at once and with such delicacy, Jimmy’s exact 
meaning that a grateful moisture came to the older man’s eyes 
starring through his lashes the lights of passing cars to little 
firework showers of Golden Rain. 

“Everyone living alone should live on a main road,” said 
Jimmy regaining control of his voice. “Traffic . . . it’s like the 
daily paper. Life\ I love traffic. All those complaints about it, 
they’re ridiculous; a sort of upper class, fashionable grumble. I 
suppose if you’re in a hurry sometimes it can be a nuisance. 
But all those moans... quite unreal really. Snobbish. Ordinary 
people like traffic. It makes them less alone. Take any fine 
Sunday and all the sneers about road jams and people 
picnicking on the verges of the motorways and so on and how 
much better off they’d be staying put in their own little boxes. 
People who talk like that... they don’t know what life’s like 
for millions of us. Well, I must go,” he said, turning to 
manipulate the handle of the car door. 

Getting himself out with some stiffness of limb he said good¬ 
bye to Georges and started across the pavement, a small, 
round, upright and somehow touching figure in his expensive 
coat and smart black hat. He was almost up to his own step 
when, looking back, he saw Georges watching with affectionate 
concern to see him into the house before himself driving off. 
The little gesture of courtesy, of personal kindness, again 
affected him so that he could hardly find or fit his key to the 
lock for the grateful tears suffusing his eyes. He entered with a 
sense of warmth and joy. 
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3 


HE HAD HAD AN ORANGE AND THEN AN APPLE. NOW FOR 

the third time he got out of bed and put the kettle on. If he 
couldn’t sleep then he might as well, he thought, wake himself 
up properly and enjoy a large cup of tea. After all he could 
sleep in tomorrow as long as he pleased. He was holding the 
lighted match to his cooker when he suddenly remembered that 
in fact he did have to get up early the following day since a 
man was coming in the morning to repair the thermostat 
controlling the oven heat. It had stopped working weeks ago 
and the man had already been twice to inspect it. Recalling 
these occasions now at this bleak, sleepless moment in the 
middle of the night Jimmy nearly broke a cup, tugging it off 
its hook in a gesture of dispirited impatience at the memory 
particularly of the man’s second visit. 

The fitter had begun by apologizing for the indeed very long 
interval between his two calls and then, after a perfunctory 
twist or two of the regulator, had begun to talk - his grey- 
haired, podgy, middle-aged failure’s head turned beseechingly 
towards Jimmy for sympathy - about his nervous breakdown 
which had lasted for over a year. The delay, he’d said, his eyes 
down, his voice half a whisper, had been due to one of his 
‘small lapses’ back into his illness. “Just a little lapse, sir,” 
he’d said, humbly apologetic. “But the company’s took me 
back. They’ve got the faith in me, I can still do me job. But 
I’m sorry for the inconvenience, sir.” 

“That’s all right,” Jimmy’d said covering with kindness a 
shrinking he was ashamed of. Normally sympathetic, normally 
equable enough, the fitter’s visit had happened to coincide 
that day witli an afternoon of frightening, yellow winter 
sunshine which had induced in him a Jacques-like melancholy, 
a sense of being a butt of life. “Of all the ...” he had said to 
himself as the poor, moonfaced gas man had gone on and on 
about his lapses, his misery. “Why me? Why does fate - or the 
bloody gas company ~ have to send me a nervous breakdown 
case instead of a cheerful workman? Is it my fate, to attract 
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the cHpples of society? Is that what Fm coming to?” He had 
hastened to make the man a cup of tea and given him the last 
of some expensive chocolate biscuits. 

Now, standing over the stove at two o’clock in the morning 
he found that the dismal prospect of the fitter’s visit in the 
morning could be matched against and partly defeated (he was 
perpetually engaged in such balancing acts, such contests of 
bright and dark) by the gift of Georges’s presence in his life. 
It was not until he was back in bed and just finishing his tea 
that this mood of grateful, sustained cheerfulness suddenly 
broke and, the victim gas man bringing to mind an earlier 
victim, the two fates collided together within his imagination 
with a melancholy slap and he was presented with a vivid, 
unavoidable total recall of everything he had spent most of the 
day repressing. He put the cup and saucer on his bedside table, 
switched off the light then lay back, succumbing, as if to a 
pleasure, to the enormous feeling which now swept him, burrow¬ 
ing into it with a curious sense of luxury in sadness. Again and 
again the image of Georges’s face, sympathetic and receptive, 
rose before his closed eyes. In a moment he would have to 
face, define, put into coherent form, a memory of doom and 
pain. Yet there was also the prospect (when had he last had 
this joy?) of confiding it. He lay back to consider what he must 
certainly tell Georges on Wednesday. The tap. The children. 
The glass. Over fifty years ago, he thought amazedly.. . and 
so clear, so clear. 

He had been.. . eleven? And Paul about ten, ten and a half. 
The art master (courtesy title; he’d had to do his share with 
the three R’s too) had been one of those upper class, 
Edwardian-type high thinkers doing their obligatory stint 
with the lower depths. There had been a faintly Shavian whiff 
about him (Jimmy realized now) with his height and great 
shock of straight, upstanding, ruddy brown hair. He’d even 
worn knickerbockers. A high-flown name too ... what was it? 
Cavendish? Grosvenor? The name of some Square... Mont¬ 
pelier! That was it. He’d been no Shaw of course, not even a 
Webb or a William Morris, just a willowy, silly man caught up 
in a fashion of the time. He hadn’t stayed at the school for long, 
just swayed through it for a couple of terms, vague and exotic 
in his hot-brown, cinnamon tweeds on his way to a handsome 
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studio and a complete capitulation to the Royal Academy 
within ten years. 

The incident must have happened in Montpelier’s second 
term. Jimmy, lying in the dark, could remember the exact 
quality of the light that afternoon of the Art class; a raw, 
gusty grey with one livid yellow patch to the west of the sky. 
He had been standing behind Paul in the scufHing queue for 
the water tap, each black-kneed urchin clutching a little jar 
of some sort, when he’d suddenly noticed that Paul’s was not, 
like his and all the others, an old salt-cellar without its top or 
an empty fish-paste jar but in fact a small wine or whisky glass 
- it had no stem - with a pattern of leaves cut in crystal round 
the beautiful, small, glittering shape of it. “Where’d you get 
that?” he’d said to Paul, pointing. And Paul, (he remembered 
this) had turned a for once joyous little frog’s face at him and 
said: “My sister’s friend, Mrs Mandel from the factory, well 
she’s Devora’s supervisor there but she’s a friend as well, she 
gave it me ... well, she gave it to us but anyway I keep it on 
the mantelpiece in my bedroom, Devora lets me. It’s my most 
precious thing.” And immediately he’d said those words, as if 
the Fates had only been waiting for this cue, the child in front 
of Paul had come away from the tap and, though he’d scarcely 
come near Paul, barely touched him as he passed, there was no 
collision, no reason^ yet the glass had fallen from the boy’s 
hand and smashed instantly. 

But that had not been the worst of it. Worse for Paul had 
been not the destruction of his treasure but the instant shame 
which had coloured his small, ugly face. He had blushed with 
embarrassment for the ludicrous fact of misfortune rather than 
for the loss itself. That would come later; the explanations to 
his sister, the empty place of honour on the narrow, iron 
mantelpiece of his tiny, bare room, the looking forward to 
holding the beautiful, small thing in his hand and then the 
recollection that it was smashed and gone. But at that moment 
in the playground it was Jimmy’s pointed finger, his guffawed, 
“Ooh! you just said it was your most precious thingy* which was 
the worst. With an ashamed mutter the fated, small boy had 
turned away. 

And now, a lifetime later, Jimmy, turning his head on his 
pillow, smiled deliberately, stretching his lips, into the dark. 
He undid the top button of his pyjama jacket, scratched his 
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ch^t^ drew up one leg, clutched his calf, then his knee, 
sympathizing with his own arthritis ... but it was no use. The 
groan, forcing its way beyond all diversionary tactics, burst 
through his lips and into actual sound. He literally groaned 
aloud not knowing which appalled him most, the memory of 
his own behaviour, born of embarrassment too but bad, bad ... 
or the note of predestination which had been sounded that 
queer, grey-yellow day, that gonged announcement by the 
Fates that they were never to allow Paul Salomon the smallest 
joy without killing it instantly. 

“But you can’t blame yourself too much,’’ said Michele. “You 
were just a child. All children are thoughtless - when they’re 
not downright cruel.” 

Jimmy gave a gently grateful nod in her direction but kept 
his eyes on Georges. They were sitting in a coffee bar round 
the corner from Thames Square waiting till it was time to 
join the camera team at the school. 

“In fact,” said Georges nicely but practically, “he should 
never have taken the pretty thing to school anyway.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy pensively. “But I know why he did. What 
you have to remember about Paul is his ...” he shook his head 
somewhat hopelessly, “his ... naivetd. No, that’s not quite the 
right word. More a sort of blundering innocence. He took the 
glass to school simply to show it. His life (you must remember 
their poverty) was so bare of any kind of advantage. To use the 
glass at school was the only way he could think of to show it off. 
It wasn’t vanity. He just wanted to ‘exhibit’ it so to speak and 
didn’t know any other way. He was only ten. Just a small boy. 
And he was never very knowing... the most extraordinary 
gaps in his every-day consciousness.” 

“For instance?” said Georges. 

“For instance,” repeated Jimmy feeling a faint twinge of 
panic as if he’d been challenged. Then he said: “For instance, 
he didn’t know (I had to tell him) that tjie reason why certain 
streets looked different on Sundays was because the shops were 
shut. I can remember this conversation,” he said, putting for¬ 
ward a clenched fist in emphasis. “He hadn’t noticed that 
there were days when shops closed; only the different atmos¬ 
phere in the street. This sounds ridiculous but he was like that. 
He felt effects but never knew about the most obvious causes. 
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Such an innocent... I’ve sometimes thought since, a kind of 
holy fool. Since! If I’d only known then. How much kinder I 
might have been; should have been.” He looked over at them, 
tentatively, afraid of boring them yet driven, in spite of him¬ 
self, back on the subject of his own guilt; though even that was 
not as they thought it. Again, as he struggled to define the truth 
of the matter to himself rather than give in to their easy but 
confused version of it, he felt a touch of panic, almost fright. 

. “You really mustn’t feel so guilty about that one small 
incident,” Michele was saying in her sweet, light voice, her 
only intention he knew, to comfort. “You were only a child 
yourself.” 

“But of course,” said Georges. “Michele is right. My good¬ 
ness, if we were all to be held to account for the acts of our 
ignorant youth ... And anyway, my dear Jimmy ...” he 
smiled at the older man and raised his eyebrows slightly, “it 
wasn’t such a terrible thing. One must keep a sense of 
proportion, a sense of humour. We all laugh at each other a 
little bit, you know. It is not the end of the world.” 

“Not for you and me,” said Jimmy obstinately. Telling his 
story to the two of them all the way down in Georges’s car he 
had been at first relieved by their repeated dismissal of his 
charges against himself, been inclined to see them as the 
hysteria of the middle of the night (and the gas company had 
sent another man after all) yet now he felt as if he were being 
let off for the wrong reasons; on a probation officer’s recom¬ 
mendation for leniency rather than the strict justice of the 
matter. Indeed, as the conversation went on he began to feel 
more guilty than ever, feeling that he was escaping at Paul’s 
expense, that Paul’s side had still not been understood properly 
and that it was his fault. It was therefore up to him to rectify 
the matter, even at the cost of boring - in both senses since he 
had a feeling of having to drive the truth into his listeners. 

He looked over at the two of them facing him across the dirty- 
cream, plastic table and the shallow glass cups of horrid coffee. 
Beyond them in the bitter winter daylight he could see a greyly 
busy main road full of supermarkets and wallpaper shops. 
Despite the brighter frontages the street hadn’t really changed 
all that muc h since his boyhood, the bulk of its traffic still heavy 
lorries and cheap cara, its air still one of harshJI striving, 
coarsened lives. Even the noise seemed grimier there than 
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elslewhcre. Perhaps it was his revulsion from the street and the 
intimations of his own past which it held cemented into the 
very stones of its pavements which was partly responsible for 
his stubbornly continuing argument now. 

It was not, he thought, gazing at the two forgiving, inquiring 
faces before him, that he wished to argue with them; only to 
enlighten. He did not wish to be forgiven against the truth. 
There was a truth about Paul it was important for them to 
know. ‘At least for the programme,’ he said to himself, clutch¬ 
ing at a reasonable sounding, reasonably graspable necessity. 
‘They can’t do it properly uhless they know' 

“What I’m trying to say,” he said, “is that the way I behaved 
was nothing very terrible really. I agree. Children! But what 
I’m also trying to say is that the incident was more than itself. 
It prophesied the pattern of Paul’s whole life. That’s why I 
think you should use it in the programme,” he said directly 
to Georges. 

“It may be that you are right,” said Georges, “though of 
course you must remember that the final decision does not 
entirely rest with me. But you will be meeting Tony Dorn in a 
day or two and see for yourself just how easy it is to persuade 
him to do something if he doesn’t want to do it. However, that 
is my problem,” he added, frowning to himself. “ToMr prob¬ 
lem,” he said raising his eyes and smiling at Jimmy, “is to 
convince me." 

Etonne-moi" said Michele on a murmur, but both men 
caught the phrase, caught her eye and each other’s and laughed 
agreeably. 

“Yes!” said Georges. “Exactly. Astonish me, my dear 
Jimmy, with your reasons and I shall be very happy to follow 
through.” 

“Well first,” said Jiminy, his manner all at once reassuming 
a kind of old, habitual authority so that it was not difficult to 
imagine him, small and rotund as he w^, controlling a large 
orchestra, “there are two elements here; mine and Paul’s. All 
right, leave mine out of the situation. I don’t fancy one child 
actor (playing me!) pointing a jeering finger at another child 
actor... and anyway that would really be a part of my 
biographyirather than Paul’s. But the glass! The child drop¬ 
ping the cherished glass, the smash, the loss .. .for no reason. 
Just as a sort of preliminary message from destiny - ” 
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“The letters we receive from destiny,’* said Georges in his 
elegiac, subtly Transatlantic voice. “Perhaps it’s better not 
to read them, not even to open them.” He looked at Michele. 
“But we can’t stop them being delivered, that’s the trouble.” 
Blushing, she looked away. 

“One thing, Jimmy,” he said turning to him. “You’ve given 
us what I’m pretty sure will turn out to be a perfect title for the 
pjogramme. ‘The Letters of Destiny’. You will allow us to use 
this phrase? Marvellous. Titles can be the devil. But not this 
time. I knew you would bring us luck!” 

“But to get back,” said Jimmy quite sternly to cover his 
gratification, “to the incident. I can see it as the very first 
shot of all.. . with everything, everything following from that.” 

“You wouldn’t even need an actor; just a small, grubby 
hand,” Michele put in unexpectedly. (Somehow all her remarks 
were unexpected.) Jimmy looked over at her and saw that in 
a rather conscious manner she was concentrating on the 
technical aspect of the matter as if it were a tricky poetic 
metre which had to be worked out. 

With a slight, unconscious frown he went on: “What I’m 
trying to emphasize, I mean what I want you to know about 
right from the start, is not that Paul’s life was a short, unhappy 
one . .. my goodness, history is littered with poets and artists 
whose lives could be described like that. But his was worse in a 
different^' (he banged his fist softly on the table as if attempting 
physically to impose his vision on them) “way from almost 
anyone’s - ” 

“But Jimmy,” said Georges gently, “you must surely realize 
that I understand this at least as well as you do.” (The ‘at 
least’ in that sentence carried with it a faint hint of reproof 
which, understood, reflected itself in Jimmy’s suddenly blank 
expression and was as in a series of mirrors, at once reflected in 
turn by an added gentleness in Georges’s gaze which seemed 
to say: No, no, I didn’t mean to hurt you.) “I know that Paul’s 
tragedy was his and no one else’s.” 

“Yes, of course you do,” said Jimmy, trying to moderate his 
manner. “What I’m trying to say ...” He stopped and began 
again. “What I’m trying to explain is the peculiar nature of 
his tragedy. People generally judge from labels. You know? 
We all do, it’s easier. Now Paul’s label reads: Poverty-stricken 
genius; under-privileged, orphan, Jew; coughing his lungs out 
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in an early death. All true. But none of that has anything to 
do with his real problems which were much, much more 
complex and unbelievable . . . and painful than those words 
imply.” 

“All right!” said Georges. “Let us therefore take it from 
there. How were they different? This is of course,” he added 
“exactly what I want from you. So go ahead,” he finished 
briskly. 

Jimmy lifted his rather handsome, fleshy, Roman head and 
looked for a long, considering moment at the cluster of lily¬ 
shaped, plastic lights hanging from the ceiling. Then he said: 
“I want to tell you. It*s absolutely necessary that I tell you. 
But I don’t know that I can tell it you straight; I mean in one 
straight line. I’ve been trying these last few days ... it’s very 
difficult. Things come and go in one’s mind. At the moment 
mine feels like a jumbled sewing basket, cotton reels un¬ 
winding, bits of wool, needles and pins. . . Anyway, we’ve 
only got a few minutes so I’ll have to keep most of it for later. 
Perhaps,” he said off-handedly, “you’d both have dinner with 
me one evening?” 

“That is a splendid idea,” said Georges with great cordiality 
and Michele too looked a pleased assent. 

“Fine,” said Jimmy. “We’ll fix a date. But meanwhile I’ll 
just throw a few oddments out of the ragbag as they come. Now 
the first really big, enormous fact about Paul’s early life is his 
sister Devora. If you don’t know about her it’s going to be 
impossible for you to understand about him.” 

Both Michele and Georges nodded seriously at this. 

“Certainly,” said Georges. “I too have felt from the beginning 
that the sister was the clue. The dominating mother-substi¬ 
tute ... even more possessive than a real mother might have 
been I guess.” 

“Dominating?” said Jimmy. He sounded disconcerted. 

“Well, perhaps not obviously,” said Georges. “The other 
kind of dominance; the sweet, brave, sacrificing little woman 
to the outside world, struggling to keep herself and her little 
brother respectable while really, to Paul himself, a harpy. Yes? 
One knows those types.” 

“No doubt,” said Jimmy. He put the flat of his hand to his 
cheek, sighed, then said: “Georges!” 

“Yes?” 
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“No.** 

“No?** Georges raised his eyes and looked quizzically yet 
warily at the older man. 

“No,** repeated Jimmy firmly. “Dominating - yes. But not 
sweet, not a harpy, not a ‘type’ of any kind. Well... I suppose 
there must be others like her. But not many - I hope! My 
goodness, life’s difficult enough for most of us without having 
Devoras around.” 

“Then what was she like?” asked Michele, in a tone of 
intense curiosity. 

“Now I’m very glad you asked me that,” cried Jimmy on a 
deliberately humorous note to conceal the fact that he was glad 
to be asked a straight question. He was always glad to be asked 
questions. He hadn’t really the gift of natural beginnings in 
conversation. And in this instance he was particularly grateful 
to Michele since he had not known quite how to stem any more 
of Georges’s assumptions (he suppressed the word ‘conven¬ 
tional’) which were wrong (he suppressed the word ‘wildly’) 
without giving more of the flat “No’s” which he sensed Georges 
did not entirely care for. Nor did he like them himself since it 
troubled him to find anything whatever amiss with the image of 
a Georges who knew and understood everything. 

“Devora - ” he began, then stopping himself, began again. 
“I’d better tell you first of all what she looked like. It’s 
important. It’s always important what people look like. It’s 
stupid to say it doesn’t matter. Well, first off... she wasn’t 
sweet. And certainly not little. You’re confusing her,” he said 
to Georges, “with what you know of Paul. Now he was small, 
undersized really and sort of chicken-boned. Nothing to him 
at all, narrow-shouldered, fingers like tiny red twigs... You 
know,” he said interrupting himself and leaning forward, 
“before we go any further, I think I’d better tell you more 
about Paulas physical appearance. Or perhaps I mean presence. 
Yes, that’s the better word. Presence. Because that’s very 
important too. I’ll come back to Devora afterwards.” He 
stopped shortly and said to Georges: “What about time 
though?” 

Georges looked at his watch. “No, we’re all right for a few 
minutes. The crew won’t be ready yet. Anyway Annabel 
knows what to do till we arrive.” 

“Who’s Annabel?” said Michele. 
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“Annabel Janosera, our personal assistant - at least that’s 
how she describes herself. Officially. I really don’t know what 
we’d do without her. But we’re digressing. Paul. Small and 
thin. Right! Go on from there.” 

“There was something,” said Jimmy reflectively, “I don’t 
know, I’ve never known quite what it was that made people 
slightly uneasy to have Paul along with them... walking in 
the park for instance or even going to the pictures with him. 
(We didn’t say ‘cinema’ in those days!) It’s not that he was 
repellent, I mean he wasn’t dirty or anything but there was 
something physical about him that created a sort of, I don’t 
know, uneasiness or embarrassment. It’s difficult to define. 
It’s not as though he was so bad looking either; plain, but not 
grotesque or anything. (And my goodness there were some 
grotesques about in the East End in those days ... straight out 
of Frankenstein some of them.) And yet... one felt slightly 
ashamed ... I’m being candid,” he said after a struggling 
pause. “One didn’t really like being seen with him. You see, 
he wasn’t pathetic or appealing or even interesting to look at. 
And somehow it wasn’t any enhancement of yourself to be 
seen with him. On the contrary. It was - oh hell, I don’t know 
how to explain it, it was as though his absolute lack of 
advantages, his crushed life, his vulnerability... yes, that’s 
it!... his vulnerability and ... nothingness rubbed physically 
off on to you. And then there was one slight peculiarity. He 
walked (and indeed he talked), as though he’d just learned 
how; jerky, slightly stumbling, a rush and then a wobbly stop. 
I’ve noticed very shy people often walk and talk like that. 
Quick gushes tailing off into sudden silences.” He stopped on a 
sudden silence himself. Then he said, lifting one thick-set 
shoulder: “I don’t know if all this conveys any - ” 

“Oh yes,” and “Indeed it does,” said Michele and Georges 
simultaneously. “Where did you go?” added Michele. “When 
you did go out together?” 

“Where did we go?” said Jimmy. “Wherever poverty- 
stricken bits of boys go in a city. Walking the streets on terrible, 
stone-quiet, stone-brown Sunday afternoons. I still remember 
one of them for some reason; somewhere in the City. Two small 
boys with no resources, aimless, ignorant... It was very cold 
and we loitered along past these huge, silent, sullen buildings. 
I remember a sense of utter unimportance, two moving dots 
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of expendable human matter .., and the liver-coloured gloom 
of those deserted streets smothering what little spirit we had. 
And that’s another thing,” he said going off on yet another 
tangent. “We were very dull little boys. I know,” he said to 
Georges, “that you think (as most people do) that East End 
Jewish life, especially fifty years ago, was full of warm colour 
and interest and all that sort of thing. But it wasn’t you know. 
Oh, there were ‘characters’ here and there. There was learning, 
intelligence... but it was all very sporadic. If you weren’t 
lucky in your family or neighbours or street your whole 
personality could be stunted, your whole life be lived in as 
mean and cramped an orbit as anywhere on earth.” 

He saw Georges flash a swift look at Michele, and sensitive 
by now to the look of fine patience by which Georges demon¬ 
strated disagreement, he said hastily: “You might think / was 
lucky. After all I had a big family of brothers and sisters. And I 
had Paul, Knowing what he must have been even then, 
knowing what he afterwards became, anyone outside my 
situation would say I had been privileged. A great helping of 
steaming family pudding on one side - and the company of 
genius on the other. And yet... it wasn’t like that at all. This 
isn’t the time and place for my biography but I’ll tell you this. 
I was the odd man out in my family; with one - well two - 
exceptions I didn’t like any of my brothers and sisters much and 
I didn’t like my father. I loved my mother but as she was the 
one who kept the shop going (against all the odds; he was a 
lay-about and a gambler to the end of his days) I didn’t see 
muchofher. None of us did. And as for the company of genius.. 
he pinched his lower lip between finger and thumb and pulled 
it forward, “I can only tell you that it didn’t show. It simply 
didn’t show.” 

Georges opened his hands a little to Jimmy. “But you 
talked?” he said on a question. 

“Yes, I suppose we did,” said Jimmy. “But if you ask me 
what about.. . ? I hardly know. You might not think it 
possible for a boy who afterwards became a great poet to have 
nothing very much in his head but as I said before, I really 
don’t think Paul thought very much at any time in his life. 
He felt of course. He felt all the time but I’m sure it didn’t 
occur to him at that time hardly any more than it occurred to 
me to define. We simply didn’t think in words. We lived in a 
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non-defining society. It’s difHcult for people outside that life 
to believe this I know, so many contradictions came out of it; 
not many Pauls perhaps but a great many professors ... And 
yet it’s the truth. Amongst the very poor English Jews of that 
time there was very little vocabulary and a dreadful, really 
dreadful amount of ignorance. Ij>ud ignorance. Oh, I know its 
virtues,” he said, his shoulders slumping rather desperately 
against Georges’s look of reserve, “but in terms of day to day 
living it was a banal society. It was probably different by your 
time,” he said - to Michele, but more to pacify Georges. To 
his relief - and surprise - she promptly took his side. 

“Jimmy’s right,” she said earnestly to Georges. “We might 
be the People of the Book, but half the time we weren’t even 
the People of the Word.” 

“Exactly,” said Jimmy. “I must have been well into my 
thirties before I got near the trick of definition - I mean in 
conversation of course - and Paul never reached it at all. So 
what did we talk about - when we talked? Apart from 
occasions like when he said the street was different and I told 
him why? Gossip I think. Simple gossip about my family, 
(never his), or people at school. I remember one time we did 
talk about something else. He was very worried because he’d 
run up a debt at the local newsagents for the weekly tuppenny 
boys’ paper he liked. Two shillings it came to but he was 
afraid to tell his sister the full amount - two shillings was an 
enormous sum to him - so he’d told her it was only eightpence. 
I never knew what happened about the other one and four- 
pence. I suppose Devora found out in the end and paid it.” 

“With or without a great scolding?” 

Jimmy frowned concentratedly over at Georges. 

“I simply don’t - ” he began then said rapidly: “I don’t 
know. There was absolutely no telling with Devora. In fact 
that is the thing one has to remember about her. She was 
inconsistent. But totally. The most inconsistent human being 
I’ve ever known - and I’ve known sohie . .. including my 
former wife.” (He was pleased to have brought in Mercedes so 
casually, pleased to have sounded the casual note and given 
them their cue. They didn’t have to tiptoe there,) 

“Take her clothes for instance. Oh! I was going to tell you 
how she looked. Well, superficially not like Paul at all. For one 
thing she was pretty tall for a woman and though she was 
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thin she was big-boned, haggard, rather witch-like. And she 
had big, black eyes which she used a lot but the effect never 
came off because the whites were yellow so she looked sallow 
and feverish rather than dramatic. And she used her arms a 
great deal in wide, dramatic gestures which also never came off 
so the ultimate effect was Juss. All this, I might tell you, was 
accentuated by her absolutely incredible clothes.” Struck by a 
thought he paused a moment. “She’d have been all right today, 
of course. Poor Devora. Born out of her time on top of every¬ 
thing else. Of course! Today she’d get by without a second 
look from anyone. But in those days - can you imagine? In that 
society, with its furious ambition to be ‘smart’, it’s devotion to 
‘the latest’; those coarse, sausage-y girls with their sausage 
curls against dark, gaunt, burning, absurd Devora with her 
wide, flapping sleeves and skirts like a bunch of handker¬ 
chiefs hanging round her waist. And her capes. Oh God! I’d 
forgotten her capes . . . where everyone else wore coats she had 
to dress in plaid capes with red linings and bedraggled, red fox 
collars. And fancy scarves - she had millions of them - swathed 
artily round her narrow black head.” 

“But all this,” said Georges, “would have been perfectly 
acceptable in many quarters even in those days. She only had 
to move a few miles west.” 

“Yes well,” said Jimmy, “this is where some of the incon¬ 
sistencies came in. Chelsea, Bloomsbury, Augustus John! Yes, 
now with hindsight we can say where she would have fitted in. 
But you’re overlooking several things. First, this was White¬ 
chapel not Tavistock Square. And how she’d have got herself 
accepted there even if she’d wanted to - but that’s the other 
thing. Devora wouldn’t have said Thank You for Bloomsbury. 
Her ambitions never turned that way even for a moment. As 
unconventional as she looked and behaved, d’you know what 
her ideal was? The ‘English lady’. The upper middle classes! 
The ‘county’. Heavens, how it comes back to me. Her favourite 
word: County. The wider those bat’s wings sleeves flared, the 
more those sallow black eyes of hers burned, the more she 
talked about ‘good class’; ‘ladylike’; and ‘well bred’! So help 
me,” he said with a slight, quizzical nodding of his large head, 
“that was her idea of the good life. Intelligent as she was - 
incidentally I hope I haven’t given you the wrong impression, 
in her own peculiar way she was intelligent; she was well read, 
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she hald passionate ideas about politics, trade unions, that sort 
of thing - she somehow missed out altogether on the faculty of 
self-criticism. She simply never saw the contradictions of things. 
I remember hearing her talk once (she talked very quickly, the 
words spilling out of her mouth in her rough, slightly foreign 
voice) about some girl in the neighbourhood who was making 
some miraculously good marriage - by our standards; a 
lawyer or something. ‘She’ll have to learn to golf it,’ she said. 
Not ‘learn to play golf’, mind you. ‘She’ll have to golf it and 
bridge it*, she said in her quick, foreign, strong voice. She’d use 
phrases like that and never see how incongruous they were in 
our society. I do believe if she’d had a father she’d have called 
him ‘pater’.” He ended on a laugh. For a moment he beamed 
at having made Georges and Michele laugh too ... then the 
beam faded. “No,” he said in some distress, “No, no. I’m 
doing exactly what I didn’t intend to. It’s what everybody 
always did - laugh at them. I’ve ... sort of promised myself. 
I want to redress the balance. They were insulted enough in their 
lives,’* he cried out suddenly and again he banged his fist 
softly on the table. “No more. No more!” 

“There won’t be,” said Georges, looking first at Jimmy with 
great kindness and then at his watch with regret. “Yes,” he 
said, “I’m afraid - it is too maddening to have to break you off 
right now but we really must go. It’s just possible Tony might 
be there but if not Annabel can’t do everything and we must 
get some shots today of the children in the playground and 
perhaps some in the dining-room - though we shall not, I pray, 
have to endure another school dinner. But for goodness sake, 
Jimmy, do remember where you had to stop. I long to hear 
more.” 

“Will we be coming to Thames Square again after today?” 
asked Jimmy, as they cut* hurriedly through a tiny, stale-fruit¬ 
smelling alley. 

“I’m really not too sure. A lot depends on Tony. Oh! He is 
here. Good. You’re now going to meet the Great White Chief 
himself. Hallo!” he called out as they arrived in front of the 
school gates. A large van and a large French-grey limousine 
were also parked there. 

An extremely tall, bulky man, his massive body balanced on a 
pair of long, slim legs turned away from the small group of 
men and one woman to whom he’d been talking and cast a 
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glance, sharp, faintly frowning, not altogether welcoming 
towards the three of them as they advanced towards him. 

“Oh yes,” thought Jimmy to himself almost as soon as 
introductions had been made all round. “Oh yes. I know you. 
The ‘creative artist*. .. with knobs on and bottles of beer,” he 
added vulgarly, looking at Dorn’s enormous, fisherman’s 
jersey in coarse white wool and beige corduroy trousers. “I 
know you, Mr Dorn.” He looked at Michele and saw that, not 
knowing (as he did) she had been if not exactly hurt, slightly 
discomfited by the producer’s abruptly nodded greeting. Partly 
to keep himself in countenance, partly to demonstrate to her 
how not to be intimidated he said to Dorn: “We have at least 
one mutual acquaintance, I believe. Jeremy Ginsburg, the 
composer. He’s done a lot of work for you.” 

“Oh yes,” said Dorn inattentively, his eyes on his tech¬ 
nicians. “He’s loused up a lot of work for me would be the more 
correct statement.” 

“I know him - and I’ve known him for many years - as a very 
gifted musician,” said Jimmy almost sharply. 

Dorn brought his eyes down and said with a shade less 
indifference: “Oh, sure. I remember your outfit. The Sweet 
Sounds. Pity about the big bands. Dead as tap dancing.” He 
sniffed and swallowed, flicked a sideways glance at Michele 
(standing quietly by) which took in every detail of her face and 
figure then said with a yet further shift of manner: “Look, I’ve 
got to go and join Georges and that Goddammed crew right 
now but we’ll get together, later. Okay?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy looking across the playground to where 
Georges and the crew were standing in earnest conference. 
Even as he looked the cameraman, a middle-aged man whom 
everyone mysteriously addressed as Polly, came swiftly away 
from the camera which had been set up on a tripod near the 
steps leading into the school and raced back through the gates 
to where Dorn, Michele, and Jimmy were still standing on the 
pavement. “Jammed again,” he said briefly to Dorn who cast 
his eyes upwards, slapped his hand theatrically round his own 
throat then strode into the playground muttering, “God strike 
a light!” Ihc other two followed. 

Georges, composed as ever, steered Jimmy and Michele 
into a position overlooking but not too close to the camera. The 
crew, including the sound technician and his assistant casually 
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manipulating the long thin ‘gun’ mike, directing it here and 
there round the still unpopulated playground, were all now in 
place. 

“Not too cold, Jimmy?” said Georges, anxiously looking 
around at the grey day. “Michele, are you all right?” 

Assured that they were both perfectly happy he left them 
with a parting smile before going across to where Dorn was 
standing in an attitude of imminent explosion over Polly and 
his assistant struggling to get the camera released before the 
children started pouring out of the building. There was a faint 
count-down atmosphere. Annabel, the continuity girl stand¬ 
ing serenely next to Dorn the clapper board under her arm and 
holding a clip board between her hands like a Bible, smiled 
over her shoulder at the two outsiders (a friendly thing to do 
which made them both feel better) then, as the bell for dinner 
break rang sharply inside the school, she looked quickly front¬ 
wards. Darting forward she banged the clapper board then 
dodged quickly back again. Dorn held up his big, very well¬ 
shaped hand and kept it in the air for a long moment, his 
ear cocked. “Sound roll?” “Sound rolling.” “Camera ready?” 
“Ready.” “Action!” The first child appeared at the door. 

“Lucky it isn’t raining,” Jimmy murmured to Michele. 
“They’d have kept the kids in and that would have been that.” 

“It’s only just holding off,” said Michele looking up at the 
sky. “I expect that’s why Mr Dorn is so edgy.” 

“I doubt if it’s the weather,” said Jimmy drily, watching the 
cameraman who had now taken the camera off its tripod and 
was walking about with it amongst the not greatly concerned 
children. “I’ve met a lot of Dorns in my time. They wear bad 
temper the way other people wear ties. It doesn’t mean any¬ 
thing really, so don’t let it bother you. There’s only one rule 
with the Dorns. Stand up to them. They’re quite easy to handle 
once you’ve got their number.” 

She gave him a half smile and a nod and he decided to leave 
it at that though the temptation to add yet more satiric com¬ 
ment was considerable. His years as a famous big band leader 
had brought him (as to anyone with a name in any of the arts) 
a mixed collection of contacts with other ‘names’ ranging from 
financiers to art critics to prize-fighters. Stage and film direc¬ 
tors were not unknown animals to him; he and his Sweet 
Sounds had been featured in more than one film in the early 
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thirties and stages were familiar territory. Half inclined to 
enlarge on these facts he turned to speak but found her gazing 
away from him. She was looking, not at the children who were 
now livening up to the camera’s presence and beginning to 
act up to it, waving or thumb-sucking and staring, but over 
towards where the heavy, iron water tap stuck out from the 
wall. Then she looked back at Jimmy. 

“I was wondering,” she said. “D’you think Georges will use 
it?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t know whether he wants to.” 

“I think he does,” she said, “but he did say it depended on 
Mr Dorn, didn’t he?” 

“I should think he could arrange a shot or two if he wanted 
to,” said Jimmy rather stiffly. He was beginning to repent 
having told them so much, feeling, like all habitually reticent 
people who have for once opened their hearts, an intense, 
sinking regret at having done so. 

The second bell went, summoning the children in to their 
dinners. There had been no attempt by Georges to direct the 
cameraman towards the tap. As the last child disappeared he 
and Dorn converged with the crew and Annabel, who had 
hardly left her position about a pace behind Dorn’s left shoulder 
the whole time, and stood in a loose talking group in the middle 
of the suddenly empty grounds. 

The grimy, almost freezing day suddenly loomed in on 
Jimmy, the omission of the tap shot by Georges depressing 
him not so much as a personal rejection of his ideas but in a 
curious way professionally. Inadvertently, this slight contact 
with a group of people engaged on a combined creative effort 
had already been sufficient to awaken faint echoes from his own 
time of leadership and decision. It was more than he had 
bargained for, this unexpected position of outsider and onlooker 
and the sense of demotion affected him physically. He began to 
feel the accustomed, stabbing pain in his hip, his back ached, 
his cheeks hurt with cold. He had nothing to say to the stranger, 
Michele, as she stood patiently beside him nor did she, 
apparently, have anything to say to him. Indeed, he began to 
feel first a faint resentment at being classed with her and then 
the beginnings of real anger at their (his) separateness from 
the group of professionals, their (his) unwanted, amateur 
presence. 
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He had just decided that, whether Michele wanted to or not, 
he would go, when Georges, detaching himself from Dorn and 
the others who were now moving towards the gates, came 
swiftly towards them. 

“I am so sorry, Michele, Jimmy, you must be frozen. But 
there was a little technical matter to be ironed out and then we 
had to decide where to go for lunch since we have to be back 
here this afternoon for some classroom shots. However, one of 
the boys says he knows a good pub not far from here. At least 
he swears it’s good. Anyway none of us knows anywhere better. 
So come on.” 

“Us?” said Jimmy rather reluctant to let go of his feelings 
of aggrievement. 

“But of course. You don’t have to go anywhere, do you?” 
said Georges with a look of such disappointed worry that 
Jimmy didn't have the heart to keep alive his embryo grudge. 

“We can’t take too long over lunch,” said Georges as they 
piled into his little car and prepared to follow the van which 
was taking the crew and was in its turn preceded by Dorn’s 
limousine, “since we have also to film a short interview with 
the headmaster when we get back.” 

“You what?’' said Jimmy, the remnants of his grievance 
manifesting themselves as an inclination to argue. 

“Yes, I’m afraid so. It is an annoying waste of time - and 
film - since of course it’s unlikely we shall use it.” 

“Then why bother?” said Michele. 

Georges said, his eyes intent on the van in front of him: “It 
is how we pay. And much more valued than money, I assure 
you. Mr Cornish has nothing whatever to contribute to our 
feature on Paul. But we needed the school - and a few 
facilities here and there which he seemed a little sticky about at 
first. So we offered the irresistible bait, the bribe which never 
fails. Oh, I suppose we could have gone over his head, to the 
local Council and so on; but it was much easier this way. It 
always is. The promise of one’s face on the screen in millions 
of homes... it is such promises - not decimal currency - 
which are the new coinage of our time. For these, quote, 
privileges, unquote, men and women are ready to strip them¬ 
selves body and soul. For these few moments of glory - ” 

“Not so much ‘glory',” said Michele. She was sitting in the 
back seat for a change and now leaned forward to put her point 
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more earnestly to Georges’s left ear. “It’s not exactly a positive 
thing like glory,” she said again. “I think it’s more a longing 
just not to be part of a mass. To be, even for a few minutes, a 
single, separate, individual human being. Just to be named, 
just to be called by your own name before so many million 
people identifies you.” 

“Yes,” said Georges. “That is true, of course. But what 
astonishes even hardened old me, is the price people are 
willing to pay for this identification. You will see. . . Cornish 
will be no exception. It is frightening almost, the absolute 
readiness of people to tell, to take away skin after skin, to 
confess to such sins, such deformities and hurts and stupidities. 
I think they are asking for more than identity, they are asking 
for forgiveness, for absolution almost.” 

“But in public,^* said Michele. 

“Precisely so. The private prayer is dead. The private voice 
is dead. Who will listen to one priest, one judge? Isn’t it the 
contemporary feeling that no one man knows better than 
another - no matter who he is? Isn’t the only authority the 
mass? So many people seem to feel that they do not exist if they 
are not seen to exist. We come back to your point, Michele. 
For such people a television appearance offers - what? Five, 
fifteen, thirty minutes holiday from the vast anonymity of life. 
And for this paltry fee we receive . . . what? Perhaps a whole, 
suffering, bewildered, personal life in return. Not,” he said, 
taking one hand off the wheel in a gently satiric gesture, 
“that I would call Mr Cornish bewildered exactly!” 

“But this time,” said Jimmy, “you’re not even going to pay. 
You won’t use the interview,” he said unhappily. “You’re 
just going to waste a few rolls of film to keep him quiet.” 

Georges, one hand on the gear lever ready to change down, 
his eyes on the van which had just drawn up outside a large 
corner public house called The Blue Cedars, shrugged. “Those 
are the rules of the game,” he said as he brought the car to a 
halt. “That, my dear Jimmy, is the nature of the beast. Well, 
here we are.” He got out of the car, helped Michele out from 
her door then stepped round with his customary courtesy to 
help Jimmy alight, stiff as usual, from his side. They followed 
the others into the pub and up some wide mahogany stairs to a 
surprisingly big and well-filled dining-room full of solid, 
square tables and a great many solid, square men. Apart from 
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Michele and Annabel, there wasn’t another woman in the 
room. Jimmy looked around him, giving a turn of his head as 
if in unbelieving pleasure at the way in which the dreary, 
freezing, cheap, grey hurry of the streets outside had been 
cancelled out by this lively, smoky, purposeful room with its 
warm smell of good food and prosperous business. It could have 
been the dining-room of a North Country Conservative Club. 

“You look surprised, Jimmy,” said Georges, as they all 
disposed themselves round the two tables put hastily together 
by the waiters at the behest of a casually authoritative, snapped 
finger by Tony Dorn. “Did you never patronize the local pubs 
in your time?” 

“Not when I lived round here. My pub days came later. It 
was considered highly unrespectable, in fact, unthinkable in 
those days for Jews in our little corner of society to be seen in 
pubs. We had our own snobberies and that was one of them. 
Jews who were seen in pubs were ‘low class’.” He sniffed and 
coughed, the warmth and smoke beginning to loosen his catarrh. 
“Low class!” he repeated. “When you think how we lived! 
But there were standards, there always are. I daresay Mexican 
peasants or for that matter African pigmies are no different. I 
grew out of that particular one of course. In the twenties and 
thirties, when we were on the road, half the time a pub was the 
only place you could get any food anyway. So I got used to 
them and I liked them for that. The food. Not the drink! I 
still don’t drink. Never got the taste for it somehow,” Jimmy 
ended rather uncomfortably, suddenly aware that Dorn, sitting 
across the table was listening to every word he was saying even 
as he talked some technicality with Polly. . . whose real name 
it turned out was Pollock Ashby. 

“No time for wicked, heathen Gods like Bacchus,” put in 
Dorn with a grin directed more to the air over Jimmy’s 
shoulder than to Jimmy himself. “Curious fact that; always 
cropping up. The Jews don’t drink!” Assuming an even more 
mischievous look he added: “Not much time for Eros either, 
in my experience. No taste for the wilder shores of love. Too 
fond of marriage - on the whole .He gave a knowing nod. 
“Though I’ve known an exception or two in my time.” He 
changed his expression yet again, this time to a mock, 
sociologist’s solemnity. “Analysis of the figures reveals that a 
certain proportionately significant number are also on the 
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needle these days. Vice at last! Or at least just enough to save 
you from damnation as life’s eternal sixth form prefects!” 

“Strange,” said Jimmy, with some spirit, responding to 
Dorn’s manner which provoked without being downright 
offensive, “I’d have said you were Jewish yourself. You look 
it, you know.” And he gave a good, hard look at Dorn’s big, 
pear-shaped, full-cheeked face outlined by a pointed, devilish, 
ginger beard - though the thick hair on his head was light 
brown. He was not really a handsome man but the sheer ruddy 
flesh of him, his blue, vivid, narrow eyes and jutting nose 
allied to his really striking physique gave him a dashing, highly 
un-English air. 

“Oh, you would, would you?” said Dorn. “Well, I happen 
to be good, Dutch Catholic. By extraction as they say; not by 
practice.” 

“You mean you didn’t go to Mass this week?” said Polly 
putting on a shocked expression. 

“I got me a good stand-in. My wife. She’s keeping the score 
for both of us up there,” he said with a jerk of his ginger beard 
to the ceiling. “And any time she ducks out I guess Annabel 
can add that to her list of duties. You won’t mind, will you, 
darlin’?” he said, turning his attention to the menu. 

“I am not so sure that I would not mind,” said Annabel 
from where she sat on Jimmy’s right and facing Dorn. 

Since, apart from a warm ‘Hallo’ these were almost the first 
words they had heard her speak, both Jimmy and Michele (on 
Jimmy’s other side) turned interested ears towards her charm¬ 
ing, unidentifiable accent. Her looks weren’t all that easy to 
place either, since, though she had long, natural blonde hair 
held loosely by a clip at the back of her neck the modelling of 
her broad, small face had a faintly Chinese look to it, her flat 
eyes like angled emeralds slanting above the flat, delicate 
planes of her cheeks and small, almost bridgeless nose. Though 
taken separately her features were not really good, her jaw 
much too determined, her hair-line starting much too far 
back from the high curve of her forehead yet together they 
made an extraordinarily attractive whole; smiling, lively and 
sweet. It was impossible not to like that square, apricot- 
coloured, little face. 

“I am as lapsed as you, Tony,” she added, “so don’t boast.” 

“This is a boast?** he said hunching one shoulder, lifting 
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exaggerated eyebrows and almost winking at Jimmy. Then he 
waved his menu to where the waiter was standing waiting 
patiently for their orders. “Come on. What*re we all having? 
Polly? Georges? Mac?” (the assistant cameraman who also 
doubled as lights) “You there, below the salt,” he said to the 
two sound men sitting at the far end of the table, Tom 
Preston, a faintly artistic-looking man with greying curly hair 
and ravaged cheeks and his assistant, a young man fortuitously 
named Voyce, “stop the worried chat for two minutes, it*s 
legal now (or so they tell me, I don’t read the papers) and 
concentrate. What are we all having? What d’you recommend, 
Fred?” 

“Steak and kidney pie, sir,” said the waiter promptly. 
“Very good today.” 

“Okay,” said Dorn with a large gesture. He looked round the 
table and said: “Same for everybody, hm? And beer for them 
that wants. Save time and trouble for Fred here.” 

There was a general nod and Dorn was in the act of 
signalling to the waiter when Michele said in a mild but clear 
voice: “Please. Not for me.” 

Dorn said, looking over at her: “Why, sure, you don’t have to 
have the pie. I should have asked. What would you like instead? 
What about the chicken? Fred - ” 

“No, no,” said Michele. “Really. Nothing like that. Perhaps 
some fish. Or an omelette. An omelette would do beautifully. 
Really.” 

“Sure,” said Dorn slowly, looking at her with so penetrating 
a gaze from his zircon-blue eyes that she blushed. “You do 
omelettes, Fred?” 

“Very good omelettes, sir. What would the lady like? 
Tomato, cheese, ham - ?” 

“Cheese,” she said hurriedly, almost at random. 

“One very good cheese omelette,” said Dorn to the waiter, 
holding up a minatory finger, “and one, two, three - how 
many are there of us for God’s sake, it^s getting so I can’t 
count... nine I make it. One omelette, Fred, and eight steak 
and kidney pies. Unless,” he said to Jimmy with a satirical 
expression on his big face, “you’re kosher too?” 

“No,” said Jimmy, giving him back look for look so sturdily 
that it was Dorn who retreated, pulling at his beard and 
muttering something to Polly. 

* 


DW-G 
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“Is that really why you want an omelette?” said Georges 
quietly to Michele sitting next to him. The embarrassed pink 
had still not left her small, round, powder-puff cheeks. 

“Yes,” she said straightforwardly. “I am a Rabbi’s daughter, 
you know. Once the prohibitions get into your blood it’s not 
easy to get rid of them. But the point is, I don’t want to - 
believe it or not.” 

“Oh yes,” said Georges decidedly. “Most certainly I believe 
it; But I also see that sometimes, like today for instance, it can 
be a little difficult for you.” 

“Yes, it can be. But I don’t mind.” She hesitated, then, 
because she felt protected enough by Georges’s immediate 
understanding to be playful with him she added, meaning the 
words but her manner very much over-starched to indicate 
that she was both aware of and amused by their vast out- 
modishness, she added: “I believe one should exercise one’s 
conscience almost as often as one brushes one’s teeth.” She gave 
him a quick, quizzical, sideways glance. 

“Ah!” said Georges, completely missing the fact that in her 
own quiet way she was slightly teasing him and indeed slightly 
laughing at herself. “That is certainly the Rabbi’s daughter 
speaking!” 

He smiled into her eyes, his fine, distinctive face very near 
to hers. His closed lips moved a little. 

Somewhat unnerved by this close scrutiny she said, a shade 
wildly, abandoning her private joke and speaking with real 
conviction, “I . .. don’t mind my own disciplines but I’m 
always afraid other people might. You for instance. You might 
think them a great bore.” 

“I?” cried Georges. “But on the contrary. They please me. 
After all, I am part Jewish myself. And I have the clearest 
memories of my grandmother who was most strictly brought up 
and a most remarkable woman who kept all the laws; every¬ 
thing. Oh yes, I assure you. I can remember so clearly how on 
Friday nights she would put this beautiful, lace scarf over her 
head before blessing the candles. Those candles, the little 
prayer, they are very important to me.” 

Suppressing the tiny tremor of impatience with which, 
despite herself, she heard the regulation Friday-night-candles 
nostalgia trotted one, she said curiously: “I didn’t know you’d 
experienced any kind oi Jewish life.” 
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“Oh, indeed I did when I was a child. And I loved it,” he 
said with so passionate a note of feeling in his voice that she saw 
further than he knew; saw that he had cast off his Jewishness so 
strongly that he was now burdened with a certain measure of 
guilt. What she did not, for diffidence, see was that she herself 
had been seized upon by his imagination as the embodiment of 
what he had so thoroughly jettisoned. 

“I remember everything,” Georges was saying. “The 
chickens, the spiced plum tart, the rich stuffed pancakes... 
and the rich, stuffed armchairs! Oh no! I would not have you 
anything but a Rabbi’s daughter. In fact I would change 
nothing about you,” he said in so personal a tone that her blush 
returned. 

To her great relief, her shy, intermittent irony now deserting 
her entirely so that she had not the faintest idea what to do or 
say next, the waiter began slapping great, warm dinner plates in 
front of them and almost immediately started to serve out huge 
helpings of steak and kidney pie. It was as good as he’d 
promised. Even Michele’s omelette came up large and golden 
and beautiful; so beautiful that Tony Dorn, leaning diagonally 
across, helped himself to a forkful of it, told the table with a 
magnificent grumble that she’d made the better choice and 
took another forkful. 

“You’re leaving poor Michele with nothing,” said Polly 
reprovingly. 

“She doesn’t mind me having a little bit. Do you, Michele?” 
said Tony managing somehow to subdue the dazzle of his eyes 
to a beseeching, little-boy blue. 

“Of course not,” she said cheerfully, suddenly enjoying 
herself immensely and attempted to give him some more but he 
refused, pushing her fork back with his knife. It had not in 
fact been so much the omelette he had wanted but the establish¬ 
ment of a relationship where she gave and he took. Though the 
establishment of such relationships, with both sexes, was almost 
automatic with him he might not have bothered to do so with 
Michele if she had not, unwittingly, provoked this reaction (as 
she had Georges’s very different one) by virtue of her 
accidentally displayed strength of mind. Moving in a world 
where conviction, save in matters of art or money was in short 
supply, Dorn found himself and the principles by which he 
believed he lived suddenly alerted to attack. It was not a 
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sensation he particularly liked. Hence the omelette raid; in 
effect the opening shots of yet another of his guerilla wars to 
overcome, by charm or force, one more possible (if diminutive) 
moral tank invading his precariously dominated territory. 

Jimmy was also enjoying himself. He had forgotten the, to 
him, nostalgic Edwardian (not Victorian) atmosphere which 
had thickly streaked so much of British life right up to 1939. He 
had forgotten meals like these. Above all he had forgotten 
company like this. But now, in this solid, old-fashioned, sociable 
room with its enormous mahogany dumb waiter stretching the 
length of one wall, its heavy, polished cruets on every table, his 
own past rising up at him in the very steam and smell of the 
good dinner on his large, gold-rimmed plate, he felt himself 
being washed back on great, pleasurable waves of memory to 
other rooms as this, other beefsteak pies and cruets. So often 
they had been like this one; those many dining-rooms he had 
known on tour, round the corner from rehearsal rooms or 
dance halls, in provincial inns, commercial hotels, Yorkshire 
dining-clubs. “It was such a good life,” he said to himself, 
forgetting the sometimes very bad meals, the cheap oak ward¬ 
robes in the bedrooms, the dreary, aspidistra quality of pro¬ 
vincial hotels and digs in the thirties and remembering only the 
companionable feeling of being one of a creative group all 
banded together in concentrated effort. “A good life,” he said 
again but this time half aloud so that Annabel, hearing him, 
turned and said: “What is a good life, Jimmy?” 

He smiled at her, well pleased by her instant use of his first 
name. He had feared the outsidership of cool *Mr Marchants’ 
from all of them on account of his age if nothing else. He began 
to answer her, then paused, listening for a moment to the semi- 
professional chatter around him of men at work . .. “Three 
j/ears I was at the BBC. Six crews sent out in one month but not 
me. Not even outside London Area for God’s sake ...” 

“You going Far East you’d better ask the Sports boys, see 
what they recommend in the way of clothes ...” 

“Well, that was Goodbyee to Group Four, mate. They only 
lumber me twice. And the second time my wife was having a 
baby...” 

“Never say No, never say Can’t...” 

“This is,” he said at last. 

“You like... all this?” She indicated the whole table. 
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“People/* (she pronounced the word oddly but charmingly, 
‘peer-pull’) “working together?” (She had trouble with 
‘working’ too; which came out ‘walking’.) 

“Yes, I do,” he said. Encouraged by Annabel’s immediate 
and intelligent understanding of his mood he could not resist 
adding some autobiography. “This is very much the life I used 
to know many years ago. I can’t imagine how I could have 
forgotten so much of the taste of it. I used to travel round the 
country a lot. I was ... a musician by profession.” He came to 
a halt, held up as always by a word to which he felt he had no 
right. “I mean I was a band leader at one time,” he amended it. 

“Oh yes, indeed. I know. Georges told me you are very 
faymuss.” 

“I was,” he said. “Was. A long time ago.” He gave a deep, 
entirely unconscious sigh. “I can’t... I mean I’m sitting here 
. . . Where’ve I been all the years since?” he said unbelievingly. 
“When did I lose it?” He rubbed his temple with two fingers, 
shaking his head slightly. “D’you know,” he said, “at this 
moment I feel I’ve gone back thirty years. No, not exactly 
gone back but that they haven’t been.” And he gazed round 
the table with a look of hungry contentment. “My goodness, 
how good and familiar it all seems.” 

“You enjoyed to be a band leader?” 

“Enjoyed? Oh yes, yes, I enjoyed it all right. I was a good 
one and I was lucky. One of my brothers, the only one I liked, 
did most of the organizing - the first few years anyway. It was 
through him I learnt to play the violin in the first place. That 
was my legitimate instrument. But I’d never have got my hands 
on one if he hadn’t picked one up somewhere - cheap. He wasn’t 
musical; didn’t know one note from another. Just had an eye 
for a bargain! Percy his name was. We called him Sye. It was 
Sye who paid for my lessons. Jews always respect the violin!” 
he said with a chuckle. “Sye was good with the business end. It 
was Sye who ran around getting me engagements at the begin¬ 
ning. It was a tough life and I’m not tough. Sye did miracles 
for me. No kidding. He’d get me jobs with theatre orchestras 
or music halls or cinemas - silent films those days remember - 
or one night stands at private- parties. I’d never have done it 
on my own.” 

“Oh, but Jimmy,” she said, turning her soft, slanting, green 
eyes on him; “he could not play for you. That wasjvour talent.” 
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He shook his head. “I’ll tell you something,” he said. “I was 
a good band leader. But it wasn’t because I was a good musician. 
I’ve got no talent really - not what I’d dignify by the name 
talent - but what I did have was a kind of... well, I had a sort 
of knack with popular songs. What I mean is, if I liked a number 
it was practically a dead cert the public would go for it too. Not 
necessarily following my lead, mind you. I was not so much a 
fashion setter as a fashion diviner if you see what I mean. If I 
had a gift at all it was the unconscious one of knowing what 
other people were going to like. I don’t think it failed me once 
in all those years. And when I’d made the choice, well after 
that, the orchestration and so on was child’s play. I was lucky 
with my arrangers too, always managed to get real musicians 
on the job. Really top men they were. I paid them well over the 
odds but they were worth it. You see,” he said, “your style of 
playing is very much determined by the arrangements and they 
in turn are,” he held up a school-masterly finger at her, “the 
direct product of the leader’s temperament and the arranger’s. 
They have to marry or it won’t do.” 

“But I’m talking too much about myself,” he said suddenly, 
not really meaning it but frightened into caution by years of 
experience. He was accustomed but by no means reconciled 
to that modern disease, the glazed-eye syndrome, whenever he 
spoke with zest and interest about his own affairs. He had 
ceased believing the myth that other people were bound to find 
interesting a man talking on his own subject. 

The myth had died hard since a naive politeness of attention 
and interest in others was natural to him and he had long 
expected a civilized return from others. Much of this expecta¬ 
tion together with much of his own self-respect had been knocked 
out of him however by his wife with the careless, brutal accuracy 
of which she had been a past mistress. It had taken him a long 
time after his marriage had ended before he had managed, 
gingerly and with great slowness, to rebuild if not his old, naive 
confidence at least something of a protective wall about him¬ 
self .. . though at low moments he was still torn between her 
and his conceptions of his social value, still more than half- 
believed that he was, by any sophisticated standards, a bore. 
(One primary reason why he had come in so short a space of 
time to a kind of marvellous affection for Georges was the way 
in which the younger mail listened to him, paid attention, gave 
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every appearance of actually being interested in what Jimmy 
thought, what Jimmy felt.) 

“No-0,-no-o,” Annabel was saying on a cooing, sweet note of 
denial but Jimmy, taking no chances, determinedly turned the 
talk away from himself and, by asking her straight questions 
about her personal history, elicited the facts that she was, of all 
unexpected mixtures, half Hungarian and half New Zealand 
with probably a dash of Maori somewhere (she said rather 
proudly as an American might boast of Red Indian blood). She 
had been brought up in Hungary till the 1956 uprising when 
she and her father, her only near relative, had managed to 
escape to Britain. A professor of languages, he was now in 
Australia. 

“Today he is professor only,” she said. “No more politics. 
I am glad in a way. Politics bore me. Now he has become 
academe only.” 

“Good thing too,” said Jimmy. “He’ll have a better life as 
an academic.” 

She stretched her triangular mouth doubtfully then said: 
“Maybe you are right. I don’t know. ‘Better’? Well yes, I 
agree. But the other, you know, for someone who has known 
much power ... it is not so exciting. And that is not so good.” 

Noticing Fred starting to come round the table, Jimmy, with 
the unconscious gesture of a housewife or anyone living alone, 
took up Annabel’s empty plate and put his own to it before 
handing them both to the waiter. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose to anyone young like you excite¬ 
ment seems important.” 

“Oh, I am not so young at all,” she said. “I am twenty- 
nine!” 

“Twenty-nine is young.” 

She pulled her doubtful face again and said: “It is not so 
young. Not for a woman.” 

The waiter put enormous portions of treacle tart in front of 
them. 

“Well, at least you’re in an exciting job.” 

“Mm,” she said, in only half agreement. “Oh, how I love 
treacle tart,” she said, forking into it with so open and 
childish a greed that Jimmy could not help smiling at her as 
though he were paternally responsible for her treat. “I am not 
so sure. I have not made up my mind.” 
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“After all this time?” said Jimmy. 

“Why? For how long do you think I am with Mirror Pro¬ 
ductions?” she said, bent over her plate as she munched away. 
His eye caught the large, oval, tortoiseshell slide outlined with 
diamonds which loosely held together the untidy strands of her 
long, blonde hair. She had a round, full neck the colour of 
thick cream. He tried to recall her figure standing up. Was she 
tall or short? He couldn’t remember. She was wearing a Paisley 
patterned, woollen blouse in dark reds and greens with a smocked 
yoke which gave it a peasant effect. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “but I thought, from the way 
Georges spoke ... I thought for quite a long time. A few years 
anyway.” 

“There! You see!” she said lifting her head and smiling at 
him. “I have caught you with a mistake. I have been with 
them for ...” she raised her eyes to the ceiling, calculating, 
“exactly seven months!” She bent to her tart again. 

“Well, I’m blowedl” said Jimmy frowning hard as he at¬ 
tempted to remember Georges’s exact words that morning. 
“But then,” he said still struggling, “you must be very good at 
your job. I mean I thought you were practically in charge if 
Georges - or Mr Dorn - weren’t there?” 

“Oh, it is not very difficult for me,” she said merrily. “I have 
been with such many other film and television people. You 
know Felipe Esposito?” 

“Who doesn’t?” said Jimmy. “By reputation. I’ve never 
actually met him.” 

“But you must meet with him,” she said with great anima¬ 
tion. “He is a good friend of mine. And also Mantellani.” 

“Now that’s what I call fame,” said Jimmy. “Being known by 
just one name - like Garbo. And what’s more he deserves it. 
One of the few directors I admire almost without reservation.” 

“Mm ... he is not so marvellous,” she said. 

“Oh no,” said Jimmy, “I can’t let that pass. D’you remember 
The Swiss Hotel?'* 

“That was written by Peter Offenbach. You know him? Oh. 
Well, I know him quite well. Now he is very good in a way I 
suppose - ” 

“You know him that well, darlin*, see if you can get him 
moving on an idea I put up months ago,” said Dorn, breaking 
into their conversation as though he had been listening all the 
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time though in fact he had been deep in talk with Pollock 
Ashby. 

She gave him an ‘I will if I can’ look and shrug before Polly, 
taking advantage of the interruption, said to Jimmy: “Re¬ 
member the old Stott’s Bazaar, round the corner from here in 
South Street?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Jimmy, after a surprised pause. 

“Never guess what they’ve turned it into,” said Polly. 

“Don’t need to guess,” said Dorn drily. “Only two sea 
changes allowed now: Discotheque or Boutique.” 

“Not this one!” said Polly, his long, flat-cheeked, comedian’s 
face wrinkling with amusement. 

“Restaurant?” said Jimmy. 

“No. Oh well, to put you out of your misery... a dog’s 
beauty parlour.” 

“Strike a light!” said Dorn. “Where the hell do the clients 
come from round here? The knocking shops?” 

“Could be,” said Polly. “See those poodles coming out you 
don’t know which bitch is which.” 

“How d’you know about Stott’s Bazaar,” said Jimmy. “I’d 
forgotten its very existence till this minute.” 

“I was an East End boy too, believe it or not,” said Polly. 
“One of the goys. And many a penny I earned lighting the fires 
for your lot on a Saturday morning. Wouldn’t be surprised if 
I didn’t light yours once or twice. I had my round,” he said, 
putting on the manner of an industrial magnate, “paid for my 
Saturday flicks for years. Six families . . . paid in advance .. . 
piece of sponge cake if you were lucky, pat on the head from 
the old geezer with the beard . .. there was always one in every 
house.” 

“My grandfather,” said Jimmy. “My father was a layabout 
dandy with a smart moustache. No beard for him. But I wonder 
. .. could you ever have been in our shop? Not in my time; 
you’re younger than me. But after I left, perhaps? My mother 
kept it going right up till rationing came in in the last war. All 
those coupons and everything, it was too much. She couldn’t 
cope. So I - we - made her give it up, told her she was killing 
herself with all those regulations, bought her a house, made her 
move... And not a year after, the move (or the idleness, I 
don’t know which) really killed her.” He sighed. “How can one 
ever know for other people? We did it for the best.” 
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“Where was your shop?” said Polly. 

“Coop Lane,” said Jimmy, adding: “All flat now. It wasn’t 
bombed or anything, just demolished not all that long ago. 
Office blocks going up now I suppose.” 

“Coop Lane,” said Polly, nodding. “Just round the corner 
from us. I remember it. I don’t remember any shop called 
Marchant though.” 

“Heavens,” said Jimmy, “you don’t imagine I was born 
Marchant. I chose the name of course. It’s a sort of fancy, 
Anglicized version of the original which was Agulnek. And I 
bet you don’t know what that means! It means roughly, a 
seller, a marketer of goods. In fact I was going to use the name 
‘Mercer’, at first, then it became Merchant and finally 
Marchant.” 

“I like Marchant,” said Georges. 

“Yes, I do too,” said Jimmy with enthusiasm. 

“Agulnek?” said Polly. He sniffed and wiped his fingers 
across his mouth. “Corner shop? Double fronted?” 

“Yes!” said Jimmy, delighted. “You remember it?” 

“Sure I do. Not from my Saturday morning beat but from 
being sent errands. My mother liked your mother’s apple tart. 
Great big round apple tarts on the counter. God! I can taste 
them now. How much? Threepence a portion?” 

“Twopence,” said Jimmy. “Twopence. She baked them 
every day - in the big coal oven in our kitchen behind the shop. 
Six o’clock in the morning she’d have them in. How she 
worked^'* he said, screwing up his eyes to disguise his emotion. 
Expecting to hear some crack from Dorn about Yiddishe 
Mommas he kept his head turned away from the producer. 

It was with surprise therefore that he heard Dorn say to 
Georges, his voice sharp and professional: “Look. This is im¬ 
portant. The shop, Jimmy’s mother... all that atmosphere. 
Paul spent a lot of time with Jimmy -1 suppose a lot of it in the 
shop. Correct, Jimmy?” 

“Yes. He did.” 

His right forefinger pressing the right corner of his lower lip 
against his teeth, his mouth slightly open, Dorn gazed con¬ 
sideringly at Jimmy then, removing his gaze sharply to Georges, 
he said: “I have an idea. This shop ... I suppose there are 
still some around . . . similar, I mean?” 

Georges laughed, looked sideways at Jimmy and said: “You 
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sec! You see how often Tony and myself think alike. I told you! 
Tony,” he said to the other, “let me explain that we had a little 
conversation the other day about just this. That is, the pos¬ 
sibility of finding a shop of roughly the kind Jimmy’s mother 
used to keep... and shooting a sequence inside it. With chil¬ 
dren I think.” 

“Fine,” said Dorn pushing his chair back and beginning to 
lift his great chest above the table. “I don’t know why you want 
me around at all. Redundant, that’s me. Just give me my golden 
handshake and I’ll be off. On second thoughts, make it 
platinum, will you. I always did like something that little bit 
different from the other girls.” He gave a prodigious wink then 
said: “Well, while I’m still around I might as well put in my 
twopennorth. Annabel and me and Mac and the ding-dong men 
just come in from outer space,” (he indicated the two sound 
men, Preston and Voyce who had left their places at the far 
end of the table and were now, like everyone else, clustering 
round him) “will be enough to cope with old clotted cream up 
at the school, so why don’t you and Polly take Jimmy (and 
Michele of course) and see what you can find in the way of 
another Agulnek’s grocer^' - with or without the apple pies. 
Probably frozen scampi on the counter now but it’s worth a try. 
I’m sure Polly’ll know where to start looking.” 

“A fellow of infinite resource,” said Polly gravely. 

“Though you do say it yourself,” said Dorn a shade too 
promptly. “Well, Jimmy’ll keep you right if you go off beam. I 
have great faith in Jimmy.” He gave a pleased clap on Jimmy’s 
shoulder accompanied by a half ironical yet half wholly sincere 
look. 

Jimmy said, reacting to the faint smell of patronage rather 
than the goodwill; “I’ve no doubt I shall come to have great 
faith in you, Mr Dorn.” He very slightly emphasized the 
‘come’. 

Dorn, discomfited (he was very quick) opened his eyes widely 
and, looking down from his height to Jimmy’s small rotundity, 
said: “What’s this Mr Dorn? All of a sudden, dignity? At my 
time of life.” 

“I’d like to see someone try taking a crumb of it away,” said 
Polly, sucking in his long, satirical cheeks and nodding. 

Flicked, Dorn stood looking at him with a reflective wariness 
for a moment. Then he said roughly, turning his great, bright, 
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massive head in all directions: “Where the hell’s Fred? Let’s 
pay the bill and get out.” 

For the life of him, Jimmy, bringing up the rear with Polly 
when at last they all began to move out of the dining-room and 
down the stairs, could not keep a hint of strut out of his walk. 
He was not so much pleased at having seen Dorn for one 
fleeting instant exposed as being vulnerable to hurt as with 
himself for having known him to be so. That his judgement 
should be right in matters of character was precious to him; 
particularly now when a special responsibility to Paul (and 
indeed Devora too) was lying, with every hour that passed, 
more heavily on his heart. 

All the same he was a man of feeling and since he valued 
dignity himself he had not really enjoyed seeing revealed even 
a flash of Dorn’s somehow undignified need for and obviously 
well-known insistence on it. Greatly divided between a large 
number of conflicting emotions. . . resentment at being 
patronized as well as some other, less easily defined hostility 
towards Dorn; discomfort that anyone at all should be less 
than happy; vague feelings about the likeable, comical Pollock 
Ashby who had so neatly implanted the dart; a sudden, 
generalized anxiety over any possible new and totally un- 
prepared-for situation which might arise ... all these kept him 
quiet for some little time after he had got into the back of 
Georges’s car with Michele and the four of them had driven 
off to Polly’s first suggested street. 

There was something else bothering him; something which 
had nothing to do with Dorn and which he found difficult to 
pin down till he suddenly realized that from being a well-knit 
group of three they had now become two pairs; with Georges 
and Polly talking shop in the front seat, he and Michele had 
been separated off again into two outsiders. As soon as he 
realized that their threesome had been invaded, their warm, 
small cell of companionship broken into, he was again struck 
by one of the increasingly frequent, tiny panics to which he had 
become subject recently. 

“Nearly there,” said Polly. 

Georges, who had been steering the car through a long, 
narrow, twisty and seemingly endless street of a grimy shabbi- 
ncss difficult to reconcile with the rawly new blocks of flats and 
offices a few hundred yards away, slowed down and, following 
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Polly’s instructions, turned into an even dirtier, littered small 
thoroughfare, more alley than street. They drew up outside a 
provisions shop. Levy’s Delicatessen read the fascia over the 
door. 

“I’ll*go and take a shufty, shall I?” said Polly. He opened 
the car door and swung his surprisingly long legs onto the pave¬ 
ment. Jimmy, a little piqued that he had not been asked to give 
the first opinion - after all it was his background they were 
trying to re-create - sat looking rather woodenly through the 
window at a row of tumbledown houses on the opposite side 
of the street. He could see through one open front door the 
broken, filthy walls of a narrow lobby, could smell the old, 
horrible, familiar sweetish smell of dirt and poverty which 
even the cold, grey air of a winter afternoon could not dispel. 

A little higher up at the end of the row he could see the win¬ 
dow of a cheap, abandoned-looking photographer’s. Though he 
could not see them very clearly, he could guess at the photo¬ 
graphs displayed there and suddenly felt an astonishing rage 
against them, an enormous distaste he had forgotten against 
the life they represented come surging back. That submerged, 
feeble, narrow life, the cheap bread and margarine of it was 
still here, still going on. Inside that window, on the dirty blue 
painted shelves, the photographs would be the same; the chil¬ 
dren’s fates (hopeless, hopeless) looking out of their round, 
washed faces, their drab destinies (how many would escape?) 
implicit in the very ribbons in their hair; the coarse, high-styled 
girls; the youths with thick lips and awkward shoulders. And the 
wedding groups. Above all he felt this suddenly surging rage 
against the wedding groups, against those false, dusty, sepia 
promises of happiness. He looked back at the broken houses 
wondering at the paucity of ambition which kept lives going 
within them, shocked by the continuity, the tenaciousness of 
squalor. 

“You’re very quiet, Jimmy,” said Georges turning to look at 
him with his usual expression of affectionate concern - an 
expression which Jimmy in his state of painful recollection, of 
fluctuating grievance and small, unexplained panics had 
imagined lost to him. His immediate gratitude that this was not 
so had the effect of making him talkative and he said, switching 
from silence to animation: “I was just thinking - or rather 
remembering - what it was like to live as we used to live. D’you 
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know what is the very worst thing about being poor? Being dirty, 
I think the one inalienable right of every human being should 
be constant hot water!” 

“I’d put food first I think, but after that I agree with you,” 
said Georges. 

“After food and shelter and work” said Michele who had 
also been extremely quiet up till then though, unlike Jimmy’s 
,silence which had a brooding element which made itself felt, 
hers had been unobtrusive. 

“I don’t know that I wouldn’t put unlimited hot water on a 
level, or pretty nearly, with all that. But I’ll tell you,” he said, 
enlivened still more by the return of their cosy companionship 
of three, “something else people always forget about poverty; 
livestock. If you say that, people immediately think of rats. 
Drama I But if you’ve ever lived in a near slum you’ll know that 
it’s insects which are the really horrible, hateful... I often 
wonder when I read about high-born Englishwomen travelling 
in wildest Turkestan or living with gypsies . .. you know the 
sort of thing I mean . . . what they do about the lice they pick 
up, the filthy pillows . . . Dirty I How many people really know 
what that means? To cope with it is... is. . .” he groped for 
the exact word, “dirt is humiliating” he cried at last. 

Polly came loping out of Levy’s Delicatessen carrying a white 
paper bag and shaking his head at Georges who immediately 
put his car in gear, kept it humming till Polly was inside, then 
drove off. “No good?” he said. 

“Nope,” said Polly. “Doesn’t look it from the outside, all 
black bread and herring, but inside . . . dearie me, the freezing 
cabinet, the fluorescence ... I knew it was no good the minute 
I went in but there was this ancient behind the counter who 
got me in such a powerful grip of salesmanship - you know that 
guy ought to be doing commercials on television, maybe we 
ought to use him 1 - I had to buy something to break free.” 

There was something about Polly’s dry, level voice which had 
the effect - as with all natural comedians - of making whatever 
he said sound funny and the other three began to laugh. 

“What did you buy?” said Georges. “And where do we go 
next?” 

“Try Tracy Street,” said Polly. “Straight on about half a 
mile. I’ll tell you when to turn. A luvly little Dutch cheese,” 
he said producing a small, whole, red-skinned cheese from the 
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paper bag. “D’you think I might present it to Tony as a re¬ 
minder of his great ancestral past?” 

“He really is Dutch then?” said Michele. 

“Oh yes, that is perfectly true,” said Georges. “But then you 
know he has lived in this country since he was three. He was 
educated here - ” 

“At Harrow, no less,” put in Polly. 

“He has British nationality of course,” said Georges. “But 
all these things you know,” he said in his musical voice, “are 
of really very little importance to someone like Tony who is an 
International Man if ever there was one.” 

“What’s his wife like?” said Michele. 

“Really a very nice girl,” said Georges, “and they have two 
such charming children. Two daughters.” 

“From this one,” said Polly. “He had three from the first, 
you know.” 

“All daughters. Yes, I know,” said Georges. 

“Girl crazy!” said Polly. “You see! He can’t keep away from 
them!” 

“No, you are wrong there,” said Georges. “He longs for a 
son. This I happen to know.” 

“I’m surprised he’s only had two wives,” said Jimmy. “I’d 
have thought he’d have run through four or five by now. How 
old is he?” 

“Older than you think,” said Polly. “Don’t be misled by 
those red, Viking cheeks. Must be all of. . . what? Fifty-five 
d’you reckon?” 

“About that,” said Georges above Jimmy’s and Michele’s 
exclamations of surprise. 

“I’d have said forty-two or three,” said Jimmy, cheered up 
no end by the discovery that Dorn was only a few years younger 
than himself. 

“By the way,” said Georges, “let me enlighten you on one 
point. Tony may like girls - as Polly says. B,ut his first marriage 
was ended not by divorce but death . . . and that was after 
nineteen years. It was only after that, I am told, that the 
racketing about started. In fact he has been married to his 
second wife for a long time also; about twelve years, I think. 
So he is not quite as he may appear.” 

“Not quite bur nearly,” said Polly in a very dry and sceptical 
voice. “He might have been devoted ,to his first wife - 
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theoretically. But he doesn’t spend a whole lot of time on 
theory. A very pragmatical boy. Whoops! here we are. Left, 
Georges - at the betting shop. That’s it. Tracy Street. Strictly 
a Wog hang'Out by now I shouldn’t wonder. Remember Tracy 
Street, Jimmy? Stiff with kosher butchers when I knew it.” 

“Not now,” said Jimmy, surveying the groups of brown¬ 
skinned men hovering about the shop doors. 

“Not the Bethnal Green I knew and loved. More like 
Bombay,” said Polly, screwing up his already narrow hazel 
eyes as he made a quick count. “Four Indian shops from here 
to the next corner alone.” 

Their car moved slowly down the street, Jimmy and Polly 
peering from side to side. 

“Not a beigel in sight,” said Polly. “Pakistanis, saris and dogs. 
Oh! that’s nice! Should have brought the box.” 

All four of them turned to look at the tall, extremely graceful 
woman in a plum-coloured sari as she walked by holding by the 
hand a tiny little brown-skinned girl dressed in a pale blue 
woollen coat and brilliant red stockings on her tiny legs. They 
made a delicious sight in the freezing, grimy street. 

“Less civilized but much prettier than your lot,” said Polly 
turning round to address Jimmy, adding hastily as he saw the 
somewhat uncertain reception of his remark, "‘and mine. Me 
mother,” he said, putting on a whining, stagey tone of Quid 
Ireland, “was a first degree Donegal slattern by the time she 
was thirty - which wasn’t surprising since me docker father 
knocked her about twice a week, drunk or sober, in work or out. 
He was mostly out.” 

He gave his flat, cracked, sardonic laugh and turned to face 
the street. Georges was still driving slowly along and had 
almost reached the end of it when Polly said suddenly: “Hey, 
wait a minute. Hold it, Georges,” and jumping out as soon as 
the car had slowed he went back about twenty yards then dived 
into a narrow doorway set between two very small shop 
windows so encrusted with dirt that it was difficult to make 
out what was what in the jumble of old food packets, dummy 
chocolate bars and ancient sauce bottles which lay behind 
them. 

Jimmy was still looking through the rear window with an air 
of slight mystification when Polly, giving an impression of 
popping from the shop like a lemonade stopper from a bottle, 
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emerged and coming swiftly back to the car beckoned to Jimmy 
to come out of it. “Might do very well,” he said briefly to 
Georges while waiting for Jimmy to extricate himself. 

“Fine,” said Georges. “I think,” he said, turning to address 
Michele, “you and I can stay put till Jimmy’s seen it. No point 
in all four of us - ” 

“Are you sure,” said Jimmy stamping one slightly numbed 
foot on the ground, “that it’s even worth looking at? It looks - ” 

“But it’s very like,” said Polly. “Double-fronted, no strip¬ 
lighting, that same dear, remembered smell - ” He broke off 
as he caught Jimmy’s wary look at him. “Well anyway, come 
on.” The two set off towards the shop. 

As soon as he entered it Jimmy was invaded by a feeling it 
took him some time to identify as a sense of slow outrage. 
Though admittedly double-fronted, the total area of the place 
was unbelievably tiny. A counter, more like a small, filthy 
table was jammed down one side, the other, with scarcely two 
feet between them, was filled with a pile of rusted biscuit tins 
from which even the paper labels had rotted off. On top of these 
some chipped enamel platters of eggs, many cracked and 
streaked with dried yolk, were precariously balanced. In the 
deeper murk at the back (one small bulb burned dimly some¬ 
where) an elderly woman sat reading an old newspaper. 

“Yes?” she said. A large, grubby piece of paper above her 
head said in scrawling red ink: ‘Warning. Any thieving and the 
police will be called’. 

Polly, his lips denting with repressed smiles, indicated the 
notice to Jimmy with his eyes. “Nice touch!” he said. “We 
might use it.” 

Jimmy, his set expression giving no indication of the dis¬ 
orientated, heated disturbance inside him, made no sign of 
having heard. 

“Yes?” said the woman again. “D’you want summ-thing?” 

“Just looking round, dear,” said Polly abstractedly, his eyes 
indeed looking everywhere. 

“Whaffor?” 

“Er ... got a nice piece of cheese, dear?” he said absent- 
mindedly. Then he gave a quick laugh and an amused look at 
Jimmy. “We’ve got Dutch for Tony; how about a nice piece 
of kosher for you? No, not that dear. Got any wrapped?” He 
looked sideways at Jimmy again as the woman rooted round 
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amongst some unspeakable looking packages. “Well, what 
d’you think?” he said casually. 

Jimmy, immobile, again made no reply. 

“Can’t get no better than this,” said the woman producing a 
smeared but sealed cellophane packet of cheese from some¬ 
where behind the counter. 

“Fine,” said Polly, paying for it. 

. “You want anythin’ else?” 

“No, no,” said Polly, flicking a glance first at Jimmy and 
then right round the shop. He allowed himself one quick twitch 
of his lips then said: “Well, I guess we’d better go.” He made a 
move towards the door. 

Jimmy stood still for a moment longer noting the blackened 
shelves, the soiled net umbrella over an unwrapped lump of 
cracked cheese on a cracked plate, the indescribable muddle 
of ancient tins of food and packets of custard powder, the 
appalling, broken floor . . . and again and above all the small¬ 
ness of the place, more like a hole in the wall than a shop. Then 
he turned and, without saying a word to Polly, walked out into 
the street, and back to the car, closely followed by the camera¬ 
man who in the last few steps got ahead of him with his long 
stride and was already saying to Georges, his eyebrows lifted 
in honest, injured surprise: “I don’t think Jimmy’s too sold on 
the place. Pity. I thought it was . .. Anyway,” he broke into a 
laugh, “one thing. I’ve got us another piece of cheese. He held 
it up as he slid into his front seat. “One Dutch, one Cheddar! 
All bought in a good cause. Georges I D’you think I might put 
in for cheese allowance from Mirror Productions?” 

“I doubt it,” said Georges, with a glance behind him at 
Jimmy. He made to switch on the engine then hesitated. 
“Perhaps I should go and have a look myself - ” he began, 
feeling for the handle of his door. 

“I wouldn’t bother,” said Jimmy, in the polite tone of extreme 
anger. He had got himself into the car and sat hunched in his 
corner, his face turned away from all of them. 

“I still think - ” began Georges again, turning to his door 
but this time it was Polly who said quickly: “No, I guess Jimmy’s 
right. It’s a shade small. I don’t know where we’d put the gear. 
Better keep driving. We’re bound to hit the right place. 
Neighbourhood’s big enough. Don’t you agree, Jimmy?” 

His voice could not liave sounded friendlier or more cheerful. 
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From his front seat he had half turned to look at Jimmy sitting 
diagonally from him at the back and his direct question more 
or less demanded a glance or at least a turn of Jimmy’s head and 
a reply, but the older man continued to look out of the window 
at the rapidly darkening, twilight street giving only one short 
grunt in answer and no words at all. 

His upset state was so evident that for the next slowly cruising 
mile or so no one said anything at all. Then Polly said, leaning 
forward to peer through the windscreen: “Georges, if I’m not 
mistaken there used to be a row of shops down on the right 
there. See where I mean? That’s it. Pull up here and I’ll go and 
scout. Watch out for three puffs of smoke indicating my 
election to the Vatican or alternatively a shout of ‘Eureka’!” 

When he had gone, Georges said: “I do hope we find some¬ 
thing suitable today. If not Tony might go off the boil about it 
and that would be such a pity, really. I have rather set my heart 
on the shop sequence.” 

“Not all that important,” said Jimmy gruffly but evidently 
trying to be polite over and above whatever emotion was 
consuming him. 

“Well, one can’t tell,” said Georges. “It might not work of 
course even if we got it in the can. That sometimes happens and 
then one just has to chuck it out. But it’s worth a try. Especially 
while we’ve got Polly with us in a co-operative mood. He’s 
very, very good at his job but like all of us he has his moods you 
know. Like all funny men he can take a joke a bit too far some¬ 
times. It doesn’t mean anything; just a general lack of tact.” 

It was not so much his words as his clear intention to heal and 
mollify whatever had been done to upset Jimmy which not only 
instantly softened the older man but had a vitalizing effect on 
Michele’s sympathies also. Reaching over she put her hand on 
Jimmy’s arm and said, the words not mattering very much 
since she wished only to convey a feeling of warm concern: “I 
imagine this neighbourhood hasn’t very happy memories for 
you.” 

At this further evidence of care for his feelings Jimmy melted 
still more so that when, a moment or two later Polly came back 
saying genially: “I do believe this really is it,” directly to 
Jimmy as though it was his opinion only which counted, he said 
with no trace of further antagonism: “Okay. I’m coming.” 
And out he lumbered again. 
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Polly was right. This time the shop he had selected, Fein- 
berg’s General Provisions, was so close to what they had been 
looking for that Jimmy’s heart gave a strange, pulsing leap as 
soon as he went in. Down either side of the long shop ran the 
same long wooden counters, their tops covered (as his had been) 
with patterned linoleum; though his had been blue and white 
diamonds and this was red and yellow. At the far end of the left- 
hand wall stood a similar stand of square, glass-fronted biscuit 
cases, leaning backwards, so to speak, at jutting angles to the 
frame. Inside were the same almond macaroons, sponge fingers, 
the special Jewish, star-shaped ginger nuts, the indigestible, 
leathery yet peculiarly airy puff cracknels . .. Beyond the bis¬ 
cuit cases, Jimmy saw as he walked forward, his heart still 
pulsing, the old, remembered, gamey wooden herring and 
cucumber barrels, round white slices of onion and black 
peppercorns floating on the surface of the brine. Then he saw 
the figure of a woman standing - or rather bending - sideways 
to him, one hand plunged deep in a herring barrel and for a 
long, frozen instant he stood there recollecting not himself as a 
child or Paul but his sister Rebeccah; the oldest daughter, 
indeed the oldest of the whole family. Rebeccah! Rebeccah who 
had married and gone to live in Birmingham with her no-good 
husband and left him and come back to live at home again for 
two miserable years neither wife nor girl and then gone back 
to him again. “At least,” she’d said, “there I’m not ‘poor Becky’, 
I’m Mrs Greene.” Rebeccah! who had had ideas above her 
station (the first time he’d ever heard the word ‘psychology’ 
had been from her lips and she had pronounced it, knowing no 
better, ‘fizzology’) and had been a great arguer over matters of 
which she knew nothing. She had been good-looking, with her 
thick, wavy brown hair (like his) and rosy skin. ‘Too rosy’ he 
thought, still standing there in the middle of this strange, 
familiar shop. Too rosy. She had died of heart disease more 
than twenty years ago. 

The woman stooping over the herring barrel had straightened 
up clutching two fine, fat, milky-scaled fish in her hands and he 
looked at them remembering something else about Rebeccah; 
her chilblains. Appalling, huge red lumps on her hands and 
legs all through the winter, her fingers never out of the brine, 
draughts whistling endlessly through the long shop. She had 
worn thick woollen socks in a vain attempt to keep out the cold 
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and th^y had looked incongruous and somewhat vulgar with 
the high heels she had insisted upon even in the shop but she 
had had dainty feet even with the chilblains and a sort of cock¬ 
eyed vanity had won. 

The woman had gone behind the counter to their left and was 
wrapping the herrings ready for dispatch with a customer’s 
order. 

“Yes?” she said. 

Polly, with Jimmy behind him moved over to where a half 
cut side of smoked salmon lay stretched between them on its 
white slab (an improvement since Jimmy’s time). The woman, 
(nothing like Rebeccah, nothing at all) stood facing them in her 
cross-over pinafore, wiping her hands. To her right, wedged 
into the back of the window, at that side, Jimmy saw a small 
freezing cabinet but its incongruous, gleaming whiteness seemed 
to contain nothing but yoghourt and frozen peas. Butter, 
cheeses, lovely, shining, plaited loaves, kippers and honey cake 
were jumbled together on the shabby counter in the same 
appetizing confusion as he remembered. He found himself 
smiling with pleasure at the sight (infinitely more attractive 
than the most super of supermarkets) of the jumble of delicious, 
unwrapped food instantly available, free from the detestable, 
universal cellophane and waxed paper prisons. For the first time 
in years he actually felt hungry; a wish not just to eat but to 
sink his teeth into huge mouthfuls of that sweet, rich bread with 
thick butter, to swallow great spoonfuls of sour cream with 
cucumber and radishes, to eat the transparent onion rings and 
fatly delicate herring flesh from the barrels. 

Turning to Polly he gave him a slight, meaningful nod to 
which the cameraman responded with a discreet thumbs-up 
sign. 

“Good afternoon,” said Polly, approaching nearer to the 
counter. 

“Good afternoon,” said the woman pleasantly. Though not 
young, she had a square, handsome, high-browed face with a 
pale brown, wholesome looking skin and brown hair. “What 
can I do for you?” 

“Quite a lot,” said Polly with his dry, instant geniality. 

“You can see,” she said with a friendly gesture, “we’ve got 
plenty of stock. There isn’t much we don’t carry.” 

“I’m sure,” said Polly, in a tone of unmistakeable sexual 
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nuance though in fact his eyes w^-e travelling about all over 
the place calculating camera angles, assessing light fixtures and 
floor space. “I bet there’s one thing though,” he said, bringing 
his gaze back to her and smiling. 

“What’s that, sir?” she said, with a smiling, alerted, feminine 
look. 

He gave a little sniff, looked round wildly at Jimmy then said 
with an air of desperate, humorous inability to think of any¬ 
thing else: “Gamembert cheese.” 

“Camembert?” she said slowly, her handsome, high forehead 
creasing. “I’m afraid you’ve got me there! We’ve practically 
everything else. Cheshire, Cheddar, Gouda red, Gouda white, 
Lancashire, Caerphilly, cottage, double cream... well, you 
name it! But Camembert... you’ve got me. Not much call for 
that round here, you see. In fact I can’t recall ever having been 
asked for it before.” 

“You been here a long time then?” said Polly edging his 
way into informational areas as neatly as Georges. 

“Twenty-three years,” she said promptly. 

Leaving Polly to continue the conversation on the lines he 
was evidently expert at, Jimmy began walking casually away 
from them and towards the far end of the shop. He was hoping 
to get a glimpse of the kitchen which probably lay behind but 
though the upper half of the door leading to it was, as he’d 
expected, glass, there was a cretonne curtain on the other side 
through which he could see nothing. Baffled, he retreated in 
time to hear Polly say: “Well, thank you, Mrs Feinberg. I’ll 
certainly be seeing you again,” before picking up yet another 
parcel of cheese. 

“Had to buy something,” said Polly on a chuckle as they 
emerged into the freezing, purple-dark street where by now the 
last of the short winter daylight had gone. “Good-looking 
dame,” he added as they hastened towards the welcoming 
lights of Georges’s car. “A widow,” he said as they heaved 
themselves into its warmth. 

“Who’s a widow?” asked Georges. 

“Our handsome Mrs Feinberg who’s going to have one 
crowded hou: of glorious life in the near future,” said Polly, as 
the car moved off. 

“With you as Prince Charming extraordinaireV' said Georges. 
“You must leave her alone, Polly. Exercise your irresistible 
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appeal on someone less crucial to the programme. I gather 
that the shop is just what we want? Jimmy? What do you 
think?” 

“I?” said Jimmy, startled. “Oh. Yes. Yes, it is. Absolutely 
right.” 

“Good. Did you speak to her about arrangements?” Georges 
said to Polly. 

“Not yet. She doesn’t know we were two gentlemen from the 
television. Anyway, I thought you’d better check with Tony.” 

“I’ll do that,” said Georges. “Other things being equal we 
ought to be able to set it up by the middle of next week. That’s 
if she’s willing.” 

“She’s willing!” said Polly. 

“Polly!” said Georges in a tone of gentle, amused admonish¬ 
ment, “promise me one thing. You will postpone Don Juan till 
after the shooting.” 

“What! And let Tony get in first!” 

“Michele,” said Georges over his shoulder, “help me. You 
must help me to persuade our cockney Casanova here to leave 
this poor Mrs Feinberg alone - at least till we have the sequence 
in the can.” 

“Is that what matters?” said Michele hesitantly. 

“In the wide context of human behaviour,” said Georges, 
treating her remark with the usual, powerful compliment of his 
entire and serious attention, “no. Within the restricted range of 
a job to be done .. . yes. Polly’s well-known seducer’s charms 
could be disastrous. The trouble is, you see, not that Polly 
seduces but that he doesn’t. He is all promise and no per¬ 
formance.” 

“The current Mrs Ashby would hotly contest that state¬ 
ment,” said Polly not at all put out. 

“I am casting no aspersions whatever, Michele, on Polly the 
husband. It’s Polly the great lover who lost us a camera two 
years ago in Cyprus.” 

“She had a good swing to her arm, that Greek!” said Polly 
appreciatively, “but absolutely no understanding of the rules 
of the game.” 

game,” said Georges reprovingly. 

“Oh well,” said Polly, showing signs of restiveness. “Put it 
all down to early trauma, Herr Doktor. I didn’t get enough 
love as a child. Maybe,” he said with a quick revival of his 
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flexible good humour, “that accounts for this cheese kick I’ve 
been on all afternoon. Didn’t get enough of me mother’s milk.” 

“Actually,” said Georges, “I am glad you have given us that 
explanation. I was beginning to think you had invented a new 
disease... the cheese syndrome.” 

“Well, it’s better than yoghourt compulsion. I’ve seen a bad 
case or two of that in my time. What am I going to do with all 
this anyway?” said Polly lugubriously, holding up his parcels 
in the dim light inside the car. “I can’t go around dripping 
with the stuff.” 

“Take it home.” 

“I’m not going home,” said Polly on an irresistibly comic, 
wailing note which set them giggling. “I’m meeting my wife in 
town and we’re going on to the theatre. Look nice if I pong the 
stalls out,” he said sniffing each package in turn. “This one’s a 
bit ripe I must say. Oh, come on. Any offers anyone?” 

There was a short, gently farcical exchange between Georges 
and Michele each urging the other to self-sacrifice before Polly, 
with a stroke of inspiration, declared that he would make it an 
open gift from Mirror Productions to the school. 

“Mr Cornish might be moved to compose a symphony on 
the subject,” said Georges. “Or a piano composition: Gouda 
theme and variations.” 

“The Cheddar Sonata!” suggested Michele happily. 

“I think there’s a soft, liquid core inside Spaceman,” said 
Polly. “I see him composing more like Ketelbey or the Indian 
love Lyrics. ‘Pale curds I loved’.” 

“Or, ‘In a Gruyere Garden’,” put in Jimmy unexpectedly. 
He had been very quiet since they had left Mrs Feinberg but 
since his quietness had been remote not sombre the other three 
had chatted along with no sense of ‘atmosphere’. 

Delighted to have him back, so to speak, Georges said: “What 
have you been thinking about, Jimmy? Were you back in the 
past?” 

“Yes and no,” he said. He would in fact willingly have shared 
his thoughts with Georges and Michele but was not prepared to 
risk them with Polly though he had got over his initial anger 
with the cameraman for daring (“Yes, daring ...” he had said 
to himself) to pretend that that hole in the wall was anything 
like his mother’s shop had been. Nevertheless he still half 
suspected him of malicious intent. 
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If Georges had made such a mistake he would have forgiven 
him instantly - not because Georges was Georges, but because 
he simply could not know (nobody could who had not been 
brought up in it) the vast differences between one layer and 
another of slum life. In fact his, Jimmy’s, level hadn’t been 
strictly slum at all. Georges couldn’t know, as Polly certainly 
did, the difference between one shop and another. As Jimmy 
remembered it there had been enormous differences between 
two parallel streets with, to a stranger’s eye, not an atom of 
difference between them. Why, he could remember to this day 
how the inhabitants of Grove Lane had looked down on those 
of Kent Terrace. The Kents had been the lowest of the low; the 
Grove Lanes positively middle class in comparison. 

So why then had Polly, who knew all about this as much as 
he did, tried to needle him by suggesting that that awful shop 
bore any resemblance to his? Gould it have been (the thought 
flickered uneasily through his mind) an impulse of late, sub¬ 
conscious revenge against him for having been a well-fed Jew 
boy, not a half-starved gqy with a drunken father and a slattern 
mother? Oddly, this thought, though unpleasant, gave him 
some comfort since it was at least impersonal. What worried 
him more was the possibility that it was sheer lack of respect for 
him, Jimmy, which had prompted Polly to behave like that. 

It was all this - unpinnable in words which could be said 
aloud since it had lain in glance and tone - that had upset him 
so much a little earlier. That; and the feeling, a moment too 
late, that he should not have stopped Georges from going to see 
the hole in the wall for himself; since that would have demon¬ 
strated his case against Polly. 

These upsetting thoughts he had, abetted by Georges’s and 
Michele’s tender concern, been able to push down and away; 
especially as he was well aware of what other people called his 
touchiness and often, doubtful of his own judgement, made 
sincere attempts (as now) to re-write what his own sensibilities 
were telling him. What had finally distracted him from his 
soreness with Polly was something quite different; a strange, 
sudden feeling of loss of identity, of weight almost. The transition 
straight from Mrs Feinberg’s shop so full of echoes, to Georges’s 
car and his present company had been in effect to leap within 
the span of a moment from his childhood to his old age; from 
the ghost of Rebeccah and the raw, narrow society of his youth 
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to his present, lively, intelligent companions. As the conversa¬ 
tion in the car had gone on, the fairly sophisticated ribbing in 
sophisticated dialogue, the contrast between such talk and such 
people and the pulsing, shabby, pitiably unknowing ghosts from 
his past which he had just left behind in Feinberg’s Stores had 
become altogether too violent for him. His psyche trembled. 
He suddenly felt that he had no home; the house in the Bays- 
water Road became an insubstantial dream and he himself 
ho more than a shrinking dot of consciousness, a point without 
dimension swinging in space. 

His suspension in this strange crack between two realities did 
not last long. The gently teasing atmosphere which had evolved 
between Michele and Georges had somehow served to 
ameliorate his sense of cleaved worlds and he re-entered the 
conversation on a springy, ebullient note like an astronaut 
returning to earth. 

He was in any case saved from further explanation because a 
moment or two later they reached the school. Outside the gates 
they saw that though Tony’s car had gone the technicians van 
was still there, loaded up and ready to move. As they drew up 
Annabel came out from inside the van and came running over 
to them. 

“All finished here?” said Georges. 

“Oh yes, a long time. I have a message for you from Tony,” 
she said. “Ooh, I am so cold! He has gone to have tea with the 
art master, Mr Saville, at his house. I have the address here. 
You are all to join him there. It is not very far.” 

“Thank you, Annabel. Hot tea! That would be marvellous,” 
said Georges, looking round at the others. “Are you coming 
too? You could sit on Polly’s knee.” 

“She can sit on Polly’s seat. I’m not going, I have to get back 
to town. You boys can take me in the van,” Polly said to the 
two sound men and his own assistant who had also come up, 
“that’s if you’re going straight back now.” 

“Yes, we are,” said Voyce. 

“Fine. Just give me time to nip up to the school for a minute,” 
said Polly, brandishing his cheeses and stepping determinedly 
out of Georges’s car. 

He held the door for Annabel but she said, “No, no, I cannot 
go either. Please, if you have room for me in the van - or no, if 
not it doesn’t matter. I will get a bus.” 
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*^You’d have to take three from here,” said Mac. “You’re 
Camden Town, aren’t you, Annabel? Oh, come on. Of course 
we’ve room for a little girl like you. Hop in,” 

“Ooh, you are very good boys to me, all of you,” she said, 
looking, in her furry coat and cap even under the sodium light 
of the modern street lamp very pretty and foreign as if the street 
should have been some Strasse in Vienna. 

Georges said, as soon as they had all sorted themselves out 
and he was driving towards Saville’s house: “You know, I am 
very interested that Tony should have consented to go to tea 
with Mr Saville. He must be in either a very good or a very bad 
mood. It is not normally the kind of invitation he would accept.” 

“But why not?” said Michele. Less experienced in society 
than Jimmy who had already thought instinctively to himself 
what Georges had expressed aloud, she had not yet grasped the 
distinctions which a man like Dorn would automatically make 
between invitations he would or would not botlier with. 

“Because,” said Georges then paused and sighed. “It is so 
difficult to explain without seeming critical of Tony - which I 
do not want to be. But he is, let’s face it, a kind of snob. Not a 
money snob, not really and perhaps - I am not sure - but I 
think perhaps not an intellectual snob. But he is an interest 
snob. A person must be interesting for him. The interest may be 
because of their position. I mean, a famous person, however 
dull, would be interesting to him because he finds fame 
fascinating. (He would deny this by the way but it is true.) He 
would also - we must grant him some courage - not hesitate to 
cut them into little strips if he felt like it. He may be interested 
but he’s not intimidated by greatness. But he is a great per¬ 
sonality snob. He likes people above all who are entertaining. 
Well, of course, who does not - ?” 

“I don’t for one,” said Jimmy, “but don’t let me interrupt 
you. You were saying ...?” 

“You will really have to explain that* remark on another 
occasion, Jimmy. But to go on about Tony... (Well, I am 
always going on about Tony!) I must tell you he is not all snob 
by any means. But this Saville ... I cannot imagine where the 
interest would be. He did not strike me as a strong enough 
personality.” 

“P’raps he just wanted a hot cup of tea,” said Jimmy. 

Georges laughed. “You may well be right. It may be no 
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more than that. Well, we shall soon see. This is the turning and 
here ... yes, this is St David’s Square.” 

He drew up outside a row of smallish, terrace houses and the 
three of them got out. They were in a longish, rather narrow 
square, not very big over-all. In the middle, though it was dark 
and badly lit, they could see a fenced-in piece of shaggy grass 
with a bedraggled tree or two at either end. The small houses, 
of no architectural value whatever, ran round three sides, the 
fourth being occupied by a church. 

There was no path or garden, just three steps up which they 
trooped to the front door. Georges rang the bell. Almost at 
once the door opened and Saville, tall, slender, nervy, stood 
there in the light of a very tiny, narrow hall. “Do come in, do 
come in,” he said. There was a perceptible extra air of strain 
about him. “I’m glad to see you,” he said ... a sentence which 
Jimmy for one mentally translated as ‘Am I glad to see you!’ 
He led them through a door almost immediately on their right 
and they found themselves in a long thin room obviously created 
from what had been two very small ones. With a kind of spring 
of relief Tony Dorn rose from the studio couch where he had 
been sprawling. 

“And about time,” he said. “Where the blue infernos have 
you been?” 

“We had some difficulty,” said Georges, composedly coming 
forward to the coal fire which burnt in the raw-brick grate, “in 
finding a suitable shop. Oh, how marvellous to see a real fire,” 
he said, turning to Saville hovering at his shoulder. “I can’t tell 
you how long it is since I had the pleasure of this luxury. I 
adore fires. Real flames! Tony, do look at those flames - ” 

“Yeah. Beautiful. So what gives with the shop? I take it 
you found one?” 

“I believe we have. Both Jimmy and Polly agree that we 
have found exactly what we were hoping for. I think someone 
should go along tomorrow and arrange matters.” 

“An Annabel job? Or you? Or can we just leave it to old 
Winnie back at the ranch?” 

Georges considered. “Polly didn’t seem to anticipate any 
difficulties. And anyway, Tony, I think we really must give it 
to Winnie. You know the position is difficult enough since 
Annabel - ” 

“Okay, Okay, Point taken. Will you ask her?” 
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“No, Tony,” said Georges very firmly. “You know very 
well that for the object of the exercise it is necessary iov you to 
ask her.” 

Turning to Michele and Jimmy he said: “I should explain 
that this cryptic conversation is about whether we should ask 
Winifred Dailey who does Research to go along and arrange 
matters with Mrs Feinberg.” 

“I take it she was your Personal Assistant before Annabel?” 
said Jimmy. 

A swift, arched-eyebrows look flashed between Georges and 
Tony. 

“How very quick of you,” said Georges. “Yes, Annabel did 
take over from Winnie. But you know. Mirror Productions is 
very flexible. Apart from the technicians of course, our jobs are 
up to a point interchangeable.” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy implying with that one word that he 
knew all about (as indeed he intuitively did) the undercurrents 
beneath the Annabel-Winifred switch. 

Georges loosened his coat and looking around him - they 
had all been standing in a group exclusive of Mr Saville who 
had been hovering self-consciously outside it - said in charming 
apology: “I am so sorry. We have been talking shop. May we 
sit down?” 

“Yes, of course,” said Saville, galvanized. “Please make 
yourselves comfortable and I’ll bring in some fresh tea. You 
must be starved. I’ll just give Lynn a shout.” He went out 
quickly. 

They settled themselves about the fire which was at the sitting- 
room end which had a bay window. A bare, pale, wooden 
dining-table stood along the flat window at the other end with 
six matching chairs around it. A long sideboard in the same 
natural coloured wood stood at right angles along the wall 
where the other fireplace had once been. Across the facing wall 
were long book-shelves made from unpolished planks of wood 
each shelf supported by rough cut cubes of the same wood. 
Along the topmost shelf, roughly at table height, were a 
miniature cactus garden, a gilt cage with a small, somnolent 
blue bird in it, a heap of coloured pebbles and a very ugly 
pottery vase holding sprays of silver Honesty. 

“Where’s Polly, by the way?” said Dorn as he sprawled 
himself down again with half a frown. 
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“He had to meet his wife so he went with the van. Did you 
want him particularly?” said Georges. 

“He has a certain antidote value,” said Dorn meaningfully, 
glancing about him. At this end there was the wooden framed 
studio couch covered in dark green rep on which he was half 
lying and several wooden-armed fireside chairs, their cushions 
covered in similar plain rep but in shades of orange, pink and 
maroon. What looked like an indeterminate, grey-brown moss 
covered the floor with one Swedish-contemporary rug in pink 
and magenta diagonally placed in the middle. The walls were 
whitewash-white, the pictures very obviously Saville originals, 
most of them solid, geometrical blocks of colour including a 
good deal of sludge brown and Thames green. Small as they 
were the two halves of the room looked very bare and, for all 
the striking splashes of colour, somehow very dull. There was a 
tinny, economical look about the place as though the Savilles 
had gone out for a high-toned, pure, couture simplicity and 
ended up with a three-guinea splitting-seamed imitation. 

“You’ll have another cup, Mr Dorn,” said Saville carrying a 
large tray into the room and putting it down on the starkly 
plain coffee table. 

“I’ve had three already,” said Dorn then, his manner 
modulating as he began to feel the comfort of Georges’s 
presence (a piece of his own world back with him), he said 
expansively: “Where’s that good-looking wife of yours dis¬ 
appeared to?” 

“She’s been seeing to the children. They’re both in bed with 
colds,” Saville said to Georges. “She’ll be in in a minute.” 

“Here she is,” said Dorn heartily. A small girl came in her 
head half turned backwards as if too shy to meet any more 
strangers. She was carrying a plate of oatmeal cookies. 

Georges and Jimmy rose to their feet, with Tony rather than 
her husband performing the introductions, then sat down again. 
She put the plate on the coffee table, hovered for a moment (the 
Savilles seemed collectively great hoverers) then walked rather 
sharply out of the room leaving her husband to pour out the 
tea; a job which he handled so maladroitly that Michele - 
whose own shyness lifted every now and then to reveal 
unexpected social qualities - quietly took over the job for 
him. 

“I’ve got something to show you,” Saville said to Georges. 
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“I don’t know if you remember, Mr Franck, but the other day 
I suggested you might like to look over my collection of child 
art.” 

“But of course,” said Georges. “I should be delighted. That’s 
if we have time. Have we time, Tony?” he said, looking over 
at him. 

“Not too much,” said Dorn. “We have to get back to the 
studio for that run through.” 

“Oh Lord!” said Georges understanding at once what was 
required of him but tactfully biting his lip and looking at 
Saville with some distress. “I’d forgotten about that. Well, 
surely we can spare a while, Tony?” 

“Oh sure. Just so long as we’re back by six-thirty.” 

Since it was going to take them at least forty-five minutes to 
get back to the West End - it was now approaching the peak of 
the evening rush hour - this, as everyone realized gave them 
about twelve minutes in which to finish their tea and look at the 
three huge bundles which Saville was now hauling out of the 
long, matchbox sideboard at the far end of the room. He brought 
them over to Georges, his face eager over his unwieldy armful. 
The by-play between Tony and Georges had completely passed 
him by. 

It was this . . . this lack of a certain kind of sensibility, 
(thought Jimmy watching and listening), which for ever cut off 
the Savilles everywhere with their piles of old New Statesman and 
new New Society and serious chat and trendy colour schemes 
from the real creative world they so longed to enter. It was not 
an inability to understand what was said as an inability to 
smell out what was not being said. They lacked the instinctive, 
neurotic alertness which could recognize a snub or a love affair 
from a non-look, could diagnose rage or meditated chicanery 
from a cheerful laugh. 

“Yes,” he heard Saville saying to Michele, looking up from 
his squatting position beside Georges. ‘‘We’re lucky to have 
found this house so near the school. And the square itself. It’s 
not the same period as Canonbury or Islington of course, a good 
bit later, but we think it has its own charm. Completely run 
down at the moment - I think we’re the only white-collar 
residents so far.. . and in a way I’d rather like it to stay like 
that. Once it’s really discovered and the middle classes come 
pouring in all this close, village atmosphere will go.” 
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“You on visiting terms with the neighbours then?” said 
Dorn. 

“Well, not exactly. But we do have a very good street 
situation.” 

“We did have the Billings in one evening,” said Mrs Saville, 
who had come in again during this conversation. 

“Yes, but they’re rather special. You really ought to meet 
him,” Saville said enthusiastically to Dorn. “He’s a postman, 
been on the job for forty years. An enormous character. The 
most marvellous stories - ” 

“Sounds fun,” said Dorn nodding, his eyes travelling down 
Mrs Saville’s neat little figure. 

Jimmy was shifting in his shocking-pink chair cushions, made 
uncomfortable not so much by his arthritis as by a kind of 
irritated pain; both for and about the Savilles. As usual in such 
cases he was torn between both sides, angry with Dorn for his 
patronage of the couple, impatient with them for being what 
they were ... all of them; the yearning schoolmasters, the 
dazzled minor executives, the near-intellectuals, the near¬ 
artists, the near-talented, spread all over the country in their 
imitative homes talking about the Royal Shakespeare Company 
and the exhibition at the Tate and cybernetics and a friend of 
mine, a physicist actually . . . 

He had fallen into something like a reverie - induced partly 
by the hot tea partly by the dubious heat of the coal fire which 
was playing its old trick as he remembered it of roasting his 
shins while his back shivered - while Georges and Michele 
were enthusing politely with identical, gentle tact over the 
untidy bundles of pictures. It was not to be expected that Tony 
would allow this to go on for long and it was no surprise to 
Jimmy when he suddenly heaved himself up saying, “It’s no 
use. I could sit here for ever, but we really have to go.” 

“Oh, but you can’t go without seeing our kiln,” said Saville 
scrambling to his feet. “I didn’t tell you did I.. . Lynn’s a 
potter. And a jolly good one. She’s won two awards already.” 

“Well I - ” said Dorn, looking at his watch and shaking his 
head with an expression of enormous regret which to Jimmy’s 
malicious amusement instantly rebounded on him since Saville, 
encouraged, clung with a persistence it would have taken down¬ 
right rudeness to escape. His urgency was indeed so marked 
that Jimmy, noticing him gave a quick glance at his wife, looked 
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shrewdly at her himself, seeing something in her gaze at her 
husband by which he understood instantly that, however petite 
and seeming-shy, she was in reality one of those wives deter¬ 
mined not to be over-awed by anyone and that furthermore she 
was quite capable of giving Saville merry hell in a distant sort 
of way if she wasn’t given her innings with the distinguished 
company. 

He followed the rest of them out into the tiny hall and through 
the kitchen, tidily plastic with badly sited cupboards and in¬ 
effectually replanned scullery space and then through a door 
which led into what, explained Saville, had once been a coal 
bunker, an outside lavatory and a small toolshed .. . now all 
knocked into one. The walls here were coated with genuine 
whitewash and, what with the low-power electric bulb, the 
quantities of ghostly clay and plaster and half finished clay 
vessels lying about as well as the menacing appearance of the 
kiln, all four of the visitors began to feel a polite but vast 
depression. None of this being apparent to the low-voltage 
sensibilities of the Savilles however, they were obliged to stand 
and admire and have explained to them not only the whole 
pottery process but also Mrs Saville’s revolting ‘Pieces*. 

“TAw won a. prize?’’ Tony murmured down to Jimmy stand¬ 
ing next to him as they both inspected with grave faces a large 
plate adorned with what appeared to be drips of tar and spinach 
across triangular slices of pale grey liver, oozing dried blood. 
Comrades in a boredom so acute that they both felt they might 
erupt into giggles at any moment, they glanced at each other 
then turned away. Jimmy’s shoulders began to shake. 

Then he heard Georges say in a sharper voice than Jimmy 
had yet heard from him: “Tony! Come and look at this.” 

Dorn, with one conspiratorial, sideways look at Jimmy 
moved his heavy bulk across to where Georges was holding up 
in a peremptory way an even more hideous bowl of some sort 
and with surprising obedience examined it. Since the two 
women were talking to each other and Saville was already at 
Georges’s side Jimmy was left standing by himself. Sobered 
completely out of his giggles and feeling slightly perplexed he 
looked over at Georges somehow bothered by his ... he hesi¬ 
tated to use the word ‘interference’ (and in any case, the word 
didn’t quite fit) in his and Dorn’s conversation. Then, as he saw 
Saville’s eager, delicate face turned to Georges in yet more 
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earnest explanation he felt with a quick qualm that he was right 
to have broken up the communion which had been established 
between himself and Dorn since the Savilles might well have 
noticed and been hurt by their barely concealed behaviour. 
Depressed by the thought that he had fallen short in Georges’s 
eyes he looked round the dismal workshop, scene of his tiny fall 
from grace, and longed to get away from it. 

Two minutes later they were all out in the street, saved by a 
Saville infant who with a sense and good timing it had not 
inherited from its parents had begun to wail upstairs. 

Tony gave a huge, puffed out sigh indicating a vast relief. 
They were all sitting in his car for a few minutes, the small, 
drab square outside and the somehow draining, Saville atmo¬ 
sphere already receding from them as they sat there, restored 
by the strong sense of privilege and charm which floated like a 
perfume inside the limousine. 

“Oh come,” said Georges, with a touch of raillery, “they were 
harmless enough. It will have done you good, Tony, to have 
spent a little time socially with the other half for once.” 

“You didn’t have it undiluted for forty sodding minutes,” 
said Dorn. 

“I cannot think why you went there in the first place.” 

“Why?” said Dorn somehow taken aback. “How the hell 
should I know? To get away from waiting about at the school 
with old Clotted Cream I suppose. You know something? I 
think that guy’s a prefabricated job run up from steel plates. 
I can swear I heard him clank when he moved.” 

“Didn’t Mr Cornish offer you tea?” said Jimmy suddenly. 

“Yeah, I guess he did.” 

There was a pause during which no one spoke. Then Dorn 
said roughly: “Oh well, this Saville made such a thing about 
having me meet his wife and what a privilege, blah, blah I 
couldn’t refuse. I guess I’m going soft in the head. But God, if 
I’d known about that kiln wild horses wouldn’t have ... I tell 
you, if that’s what’s happening to pottery I’m going back to 
pewter. Anyway, let’s go. Er . . . I guess we can skip the 
run-through this evening, Georges? Tomorrow morning, 
okay?” 

Thus none too politely hustled along the three others got out 
of his car and saying good-night got themselves back in their 
accustomed places in Georges’s. 
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“You know, you really mustn’t judge him too hardly,” 
Georges said as they drove along. “He is brusque to everyone, 
there is nothing personal in it. I must try and explain this to 
the Savilles - ” 

“Are you going there again?” said Jimmy in surprise. 

“Well, you know, Saville was so anxious for me to see the 
children’s pictures properly I feel I really must try and get 
down there again if only for an hour. It was so disappointing 
for him when we had to leave. And then, as I say, I feel that one 
of us should try to make amends for Tony.” 

“You know,” said Jimmy thoughtfully, expressing not his 
heart which was warmly grateful towards Georges for this 
continuing proof of his gentle consideration for others, but his 
head which was revolving around the facts of Dorn’s behaviour, 
“I don’t really think it necessary to as you say ‘make amends 
for Tony’. I don’t think the Savilles noticed anything. In fact 
he was rather nice to them.” 

“Yes, I agree,” said Michele. “I think perhaps we’re mis¬ 
judging Mr Dorn a little. I have the feeling that he genuinely 
wanted to give the Savilles the . . . the treat so to speak of his 
company. To have this famous television producer, such a 
spectacular personality, in their own home, sitting on their 
settee ... it was a red-letter day for them really. And I think 
perhaps that’s why he went. Even if it did bore him. I think in 
his own rude way he was being kind.” 

There was a silence. Then Georges said, his voice extra soft: 
“My dear Michele. You are, I do believe, incapable of seeing 
anything but good no matter where you look. Jimmy! How 
often in a lifetime does one encounter this marvellous inno¬ 
cence?” 

“I don’t think she’s innocent, I think she’s right,” said 
Jimmy drily. “As I’ve just said, I had something of the same 
feeling myself.” There was a faint movement of Georges’s 
head which Jimmy, sitting directly behind him noticed and 
intuitively and correctly interpreted as a feeling of being some¬ 
how attacked or undermined. Quickly, to protect not himself 
but Georges he added: “I suppose that’s why you defend him 
so strongly always. I think to believe in good is marvellous but 
so is loyalty also.” 

Georges laughed, scoffed at the idea that loyalty to a col¬ 
league was anything other than the most usual thing in the 
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world and then the three of them talked comfortably for the 
rest of the way. 

“What happens next?” said Jimmy as they drew up at his 
house. 

“Nothing till about the end of next week -- at Mrs Fein- 
berg’s probably. But I’ll let you know.” 

“By the way,” said Jimmy, “you know you both promised 
to have dinner with me. D’you think perhaps this week . ..?” 
He tried to keep the eagerness out of his voice. He was 
ashamed of the desolation which swept him at the thought of 
going a whole week or more without seeing any of them. 

“Why yes,” said Georges. “How very nice of you. But won’t 
it be a great nuisance - ?” 

“jVbf at all. When can you manage? Michele?” 

“Thank you very much,” she said warmly. “Thursday or 
Saturday would be all right for me.” 

“May I let you know?” said Georges. “I really must check 
with my wife.” 

“Bring her too,” said Jimmy expansively. 

“Oh, she is. . . not terribly well lately. Nothing very 
serious but she goes out very little. Just with the children you 
know. But thank you all the same. For myself. . . as I say, I 
must check. But I’m sure I can manage one evening or the 
other. Anyway I shall let you know - let you both know. 
Meanwhile, until Thursday or Saturday .. . good-night.” 

“Good-night,” said Jimmy, feeling as though he had been 
reprieved. They both waved back at him as they drove off. He 
went into his house, his step tired (it had been a long, exhaust¬ 
ing day) but his heart light. 
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“michele?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“I hope it is not too early to ring you, but it seems you were 
out yesterday evening.” 

“I was at the theatre. With a girl friend,” she added though 
why she felt she had to explain this to Georges she did not ask 
herself. 

“Oh!” 

“You sound surprised,” she said. 

“Do I? Yes, I suppose it is because I am very selfish and 
don’t want to think of you having a life of your own when I 
don’t see you. Anyway, did you enjoy the play?” he went on 
quickly. “What did you see?” 

She told him, glad that the conversation had taken this 
immediate path away from the personal, but afraid to say too 
much lest it be interpreted as a veiled suggestion that he might 
take her to the theatre himself one day. Like all women on their 
own she was used to having to take into account such difficul¬ 
ties (made much worse by the universal and determined 
conspiracy not to acknowledge their existence) in social inter¬ 
course. There were men with whom she would not willingly 
spend twenty minutes even at the Savoy Grill but with whom 
nevertheless she had to be careful never to mention, however 
innocently, a restaurant. 

“About Jimmy’s invitation,” said Georges at length, “I 
think Saturday ... but only if that’s all right with you.” 

“Yes,” she said at once. “That’s perfectly all right.” 

There was an infinitesimal pause (had he expected her to 
hedge slightly, to be more hesitant, more feminine? Surely he 
had understood by now that that was not her nature?) then he 
said: “Fine. I’ll ring Jimmy and tell him. I am looking forward 
to it very much. Oh, by the way. I’ll pick you up, shall I?” 

“Oh no,” she said instantly blushing though he couldn’t see 
her, “you really ... I mean it’s not necessary. My car’s working 
again. No, really not.” 
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“But why not? After all I have almost to pass your door.” 

This was so eminently true and sensible that she demurringly 
gave way and they arranged for him to call for her at about 
seven o’clock on Saturday evening. 

When she had put down the telephone she stood looking 
about her, trying to see with Georges’s eyes her large room with 
its big picture window opening on to her own private balcony. 
She had had a special box cover made for the divan so that it 
did not look like a bed at all. The deep blue material glowed 
against the silky white walls and blue and white curtains. She 
had a blue and white kitchen as well in which it was possible 
to eat and a narrow pink bathroom and - rightly, since it was 
very pretty and comfortable - loved her small flat; not least for 
its close proximity to the hurly burly of Notting Hill Gate. She 
shared exactly Jimmy’s feelings about traffic. Then, despite 
the really horrible sleety day outside, she began dressing and 
getting ready to go off for a morning’s hard teaching with a 
kind of nimbus round her heart which seemed to be floating in 
a golden thistledown joy. 

It was just past seven-thirty on Saturday evening when 
Georges telephoned to say that he was terribly sorry but he’d 
had to go over to the studio at the last minute to pick up a 
manuscript he had to read by Monday and could she possibly 
get over to Jimmy’s by herself? He was leaving the studio now 
and would be there himself in about a quarter of an hour or 
so. 

“Yes, of course,” she ^aid. 

When he’d rung off, she went with slow movements to put 
away the sherry glasses she had been looking at for the last 
twenty-five minutes with a slowly increasing dullness of heart, 
put on her coat, tied her green woollen scarf about her head 
and went out. It was hopeless at that hour on a Saturday 
evening to get a taxi or even a bus. She would have to go for 
her car. She started walking. 

It was not that she minded so much that Georges had not 
called for her as he’d said - offered - he would. Or even that 
she’d been denied the pleasure she had been looking forward to 
of showing off her home to his certainly appreciative eyes. It 
was the gap between what he had done and what he might 
have done which was troubling her. Because of course if he’d 
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gone down to the studio he would have had in any case more 
or less to pass her door. He could have picked her up, taken her 
with him and then brought her back to Jimmy’s. Or even if 
for some reason this had not been possible then why hadn’t he 
called her earlier and in good time? Now she had to go and 
collect her own car from where it was parked, six minutes walk 
away and^ she remembered, fill her up (which she had intended 
to do the following day) and then get over to Jimmy who was 
expecting them at seven fifteen. She looked at her watch as she 
hurried along. Quarter to eight. Exclaiming with impatience 
at not having had the sense to ring Jimmy before she left, 
she rushed on, bumping through the Saturday evening crowds, 
her anticipation of the evening slightly spoiled. She arrived at 
Jimmy’s door at last at ten past eight, windblown, breathless, 
the puzzling, faint disharmony with which the evening had 
begun lying like a claw stroke across the bright paint of her 
pleasure. 

Georges was already there! In the gush of her gratitude that 
this at least was so - she had disorderedly begun to doubt that 
he was going to turn up at all - she was ready to bypass any 
explanation. In fact, he said, they had had visitors at home and 
he had organized himself badly. “I am so sorry, Michele.” 
And meanwhile poor Jimmy had been left thinking that 
neither of them were going to turn up. “And that marvellous 
dinner which I can smell wasn’t going to be eaten!” he finished 
inadvertently cutting across and extinguishing Michele’s mild: 
“But didn’t you ring him?” and looking at her in such a way 
that she instantly forgot her own question. 

“So long as you’re both here,” said Jimmy, who had indeed 
had a bad half hour. “Anyway,” he said, busy at a side table, 
“this time we’re all going to have a drink. Something, if I 
drink at all, I’m very fond of.” 

“What’s that?” said Georges, coming up closer to have a 
look at the bottle Jimmy was holding. He was looking 
exceptionally handsome, almost theatrically so, with his 
winged, ballet dancer’s face above his dark suit and brilliant 
white shirt, and the other two, responding to the high voltage 
distinctiveness not only of himself but of the life he moved 
around in all the time, felt themselves at once notched on to 
this higher level with him, gayer, sweeter, better in every way 
than their own. 
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“Madeira!” said Jimmy, “The real thing. It’s quite scarce, 
you can’t get this kind very easily. Now just taste this!” He 
gave them a glass each. “To the programme, eh?” 

“To ‘The Letters of Destiny’,” said Georges lifting his glass 
with a gesture. They drank. 

“Old-fashioned but gorgeous stuff,” said Jimmy beaming at 
them. 

“It is indeed,” said Georges in a surprised ‘indeed’ voice. 

“The only thing I ever got from my father-in-law; an 
introduction to Madeira.” 

“You didn’t get on?” said Georges, sauntering across the 
warm, bright, glowing room and examining Jimmy’s dining- 
table which was extremely well laid out. “I see the accent is on 
Madeira this evening,” he said, indicating the tablecloth. 

“Quite right!” said Jimmy, looking fondly at him as a proud 
father at a son. “What an eye this man’s got,” he said to 
Michele. “Nothing escapes him. Nothing. We didn’t not get 
on,” he said, answering Georges’s first remark. “I don’t 
suppose he approved of me as a son-in-law but he’d stopped 
trying to control Mercedes years before I came on the scene.” 

“Where is she now?” said Georges casually. 

“Where you’d expect,” said Jimmy equally nonchalant. “In 
America. California to be more precise. With her third husband 
- or is it her fourth?” He pressed his little finger to the corner 
of his mouth, then took it away. “I can’t remember. Anyway 
... a businessman of some sort. Regulation swimming pool in 
the garden . . . that sort of thing. Excuse me, I must just give 
a last look in the oven.” 

He disappeared into the kitchen, giving vague attention 
between basting, pan-shaking, highering and lowering of gas- 
taps, to the image of Mercedes as he had last seen her, running 
into her in Knightsbridge one summer evening about six 
years ago. He had hardly known that hard-angled, lined, dry, 
dark brown face under the tousled blonde head. She had been 
wearing a sleeveless dress and the skin of her chest and arms 
had looked as dry and brown and shrivelled as her face. Her 
forearms had struck him as particularly displeasing; freckled 
and scrawny. (She had had such a beautiful ivory skin.) 

The recollection faded. He went back to the living-room, 
standing at the open door for a moment and looking at his 
two guests without their noticing him. Michele was sitting on 
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the settee at the fireside end and looking up at Georges who was 
standing by the hearth with one arm along the mantelpiece. 
She was wearing a dress in a very fine, fluffy, soft wool printed 
all over in a Liberty pattern in shades of claret and cream with 
a dash of emerald here and there. Her pale skin and small 
cheeks and big, vulnerable mouth looked somehow very 
Jewish and helpless and again he was struck - as on their first 
meeting - by a faint familiarity he could not place. She 
reminded him of someone he had known . .. but who? There 
had been something about her expression when she first came 
in which had made Jimmy look at her a second time with a 
fleeting anxiety but it had now gone - or at least faded to her 
usual shy (but at the same time oddly independent) diffidence. 
Or perhaps not quite back to normal, thought Jimmy, half his 
mind on the oven. She looked down at her knee for a moment 
then Georges said something in a low voice which Jimmy 
didn’t catch, at the same time bending forward and she looked 
up to find Georges’s eyes within a few inches of her own. For a 
moment his deep gaze locked with her own then, with an 
almost visible effort and tremble, she tore hers away. She had 
blushed, Jimmy saw as he came forward, very pink. 

Deeply interested and indeed disturbed somewhere far down 
but too worried about his duck and stuffing (first things first) 
even to attempt to think about what he had just seen, he asked 
them to sit down at the table. Then, darting out, he came in 
again with three small plates. “I hate grapefruit,” he said, 
“and it’s too cold for melon . . . oh, Michele, in case you’re 
wondering I assure you everything is strictly kosher this 
evening . . . so,” he said as he put the plates before them, “I’m 
starting you with a nice, unoriginal, Jewish hors-d^ceuvre: 
chopped liver!” 

“Lovely!” said Georges. “I adore it and never get it. But 
Jimmy! Are you going to tell us that jott made this?” he said 
as he tasted it. 

“I did.” 

“You mean you’ve cooked everything yourself?” said 
Michele. 

“I did,” said Jimmy proudly. “I might tell you as a violinist 
I’m a damn good cook. Well. . .!” he said, crossing his fingers, 
“I’d better wait till we’ve finished eating before saying that! 
But it is a talent of mine I won’t deny. A bit under-used lately. 



I haven’t had anyone to dinner for ... But I still like to cook 
myself a good meal. Spend a lot of my time on it. Well... I’ve 
a lot of time to spend after all.” 

“All Jews spend a lot of time over food,” said Michele. “I 
know of more than one married couple whose marriages are 
absolutely cemented together by this one common interest. 
I’ve known them come home from the theatre talking, not 
about the play (I suppose they regarded it as a sort of interval 
between two meals) but about their menus for the coming 
week.” 

“Well, if that’s their way of being happy then good luck to 
them,” said Georges. 

The note of fashionable tolerance, the implication that a 
community of interest on such a level was quite enough for 
happiness slightly shocked Jimmy. 

“I wouldn’t say ‘happy’,” he said as he collected their hors- 
d^cBuvre plates and began to serve out the soup with his solid 
silver, oval-shaped ladle. “Would you be content with such a 
marriage?” he said slightly contentiously. 

“Me? No. But if other people are then that’s all right for 
them.” 

“It’s not all right for them. They’re just settling for that.” 

“Oh Jimmy, Jimmy,” said Georges, shaking his head in 
mock reproach. “I see it is no use arguing with you. You are a 
determined romantic.” 

“What d’you expect after a lifetime of popular songs?” said 
Jimmy stoutly. “Stoic philosophy?” 

“I don’t know about philosophy,” said Michele, “but 
popular songs do express real feeling. Do you remember ‘These 
Foolish Things’? That’s a song which expresses something 
absolutely true. There’s at least one line, that ‘tinkling piano in 
the next apartment’ which used to go right through me.” 

“Used to?” said Georges turning his intensely personal gaze 
on her. 

“Still does!” she said with a small, touching smile at him. 
“It still fills me with, I don’t know. . . sadness, melancholy.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” said Georges. “I know all about that 
piano in th .- next apartment - on Sunday afternoons in winter. 
That sadness! I too remember it as real; not just a line in a 
song. But,” he added with a brisk change of tone and a con¬ 
tinental shrug, “it didn’t last you know. Only till about my 
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sixteenth birthday - and then it went away! Just like that! 
And I have never felt the sadness since.” 

Jimmy saw Michele look at him and felt with her an 
identical, slight jolt at this confession of lessened sensibility. 
They would both of them have preferred him without the faint, 
complacent gloss with which he proclaimed his immunity from 
melancholy. They would have preferred him still made sad by 
Sunday afternoons. 

Collecting the soup plates Jimmy darted out yet again and 
returned carrying a beautifully cooked duck on a large platter. 

“Talking of change,” he said, as he put it carefully down, 
“I had a shock just a few weeks ago. I was shopping in a big 
food store and there, serving on the bread counter, was this 
fat, slow-moving woman who seemed vaguely familiar . . . and 
then I suddenly realized she was a vocalist who’d worked for 
me - oh, something like thirty years ago. And then, without 
thinking (I could have kicked myself afterwards) I said: 
‘Aren’t you Josephine?’ (That’s how she was always billed. 
Just ‘Josephine’.) And she looked at me for a minute over her 
three chins - I remembered those blue-grey eyes - and then 
she said ‘No’ and walked away. But it was her. And all the way 
home,” (he said, busily carving the bird) “I kept feeling I 
wanted to cry. She’d been such a lovely girl - very like that 
film star, Loretta Young - and a lovely, trilling voice. And to 
come to this. And worst of all - I kept wondering if I had 
changed as much.” 

He distributed the plates and began handing the vegetables. 

“Red cabbage!” said Georges, “what an original and,” he 
said tasting, “delicious combination.” Jimmy, pouring a very 
light and expensive hock, said: “My only adventures these 
days . . . with food and drink!” 

“You couldn’t choose a better field,” said Georges. 

Both his guests were so obviously enjoying themselves and 
their dinner that Jimmy felt relaxed enough to indulge in 
anecdote, employing a rarely used talent which he rather 
despised. And he proceeded to tell them about the woman who 
came down for breakfast one morning at a big Jewish hotel 
and how, after she had eaten her way through practically 
everything on the enormous menu she had then been urged by 
her husband to have at least another piece of toast. She had 
refused. “But please, my darling,” said Jimmy in a very good 



imitation, “just another little piece of toast - and butter - and 
marmalade.” She refused. “But Malka,” roared Jimmy across 
the table at Michele, “Do you know what I am paying per 
head per day? Then tr-ry, my darling. Tr-r-ry!” 

“Jimmy!” said Georges, as they were laughing, “I had no 
idea you were a raconteur.” 

“I’m not,” he said at once. “I just picked it up from the 
boys. You can’t travel around for years with a large company 
of musicians - very lively most of them - without some of it 
sticking.” 

“Do you still keep in touch with them?” 

“Hardly at all,” he said, much of the vivacity dying off his 
face. “Hardly at all. We got on pretty well when we were on 
the job. But there was never very much in common outside. 
For instance I don’t like cards - which was their great pastime. 
Nowadays I might occasionally run into one or two at one of 
the gaming clubs.” 

“You gamble?'^ said Georges in astonishment. 

“Not quite in the way you mean,” said Jimmy defensively. 
“And as I say, not cards. Only roulette. I joined one or two 
clubs when they first became legal because . . . well, why did 
I?” he asked himself. “Two reasons I think. One, because after 
all it’s somewhere an older man can go on a Saturday night, 
even by himself, without feeling utterly out of place. Bars are 
no use to me, in the ordinary way I don’t drink. So where 
else? I think people who condemn casinos should consider this 
aspect. Not everyone has a home and wife and family and circle 
of entertaining friends. I like my home very much,” he said, 
gazing around with affirmative little nods, “but when you’re 
by yourself all the time . . . even Buckingham Palace . . .” he 
swallowed the rest of the sentence. “So where can you go . . . 
where you don’t feel a hundred years older than everyone else 
present?” 

“Oh, Jimmy, you are right,” said Michele with emphasis. 
“I went into - and out of - about sixteen coffee bars in one 
neighbourhood recently and couldn’t find one where I wouldn’t 
have been the oldest inhabitant by at least ten years.” 

“Urban living,” said Georges contemplatively, “contem¬ 
porary loneliness. What panaceas, what solutions? I must 
speak to Tony, perhaps we should do a feature on the whole 
subject; the lonely Londoners.” 
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“Yes, it’s a problem,” said Jimmy his tone a trifle short. He 
didn’t like being classified in a phrase. “But it isn’t helped 
by people condemning the gambling clubs or for that matter 
the Bingo halls. They completely misread the situation, these 
spouting moralists.” 

“What’s your second reason?” said Georges. 

“Oh that,” he said looking all at once self-conscious. He 
looked at them from under his eyebrows then said somewhat 
uncertainly playing his first and second fingers on the table¬ 
cloth: “My second reason - I’m warning you, Georges, you’ll 
call me a romantic again! - it’s just that however debased 
gaming has become, to me there’s still something ... I don’t 
know . . . some faint hint of what the famous casinos of Europe 
must have been like in their heyday. Why, even I can 
remember Cannes between the wars, the last flicker of it all; 
the great Sheikhs in their robes, their jewels, their retinues. 
And the Dukes and the fabulously rich, and the beautiful 
women (I can see them now) long-necked, bored but smiling 
as their elderly husbands patted their knees and turned again 
to the tables. And the croupiers’ eyes; and the old women’s 
hands; and the feeling of being surrounded with the plots of a 
thousand novels of high life. You know there really were such 
creatures as adventuresses - and rich young noblemen - and 
ageing contessas. All gone now of course. All gone. Oh, there’s 
plenty of crockery and beauty and money. But the style, the 
style ... all gone. But sometimes, just looking at the wheel and 
not the people, I get a faint sense of how it was and even how it 
must have been before my time. In a way I’m sorry it’s been 
legalized in this country, made available round the corner, 
cheapened. Because what’s left now that has a grain of style to 
it? Po/o?” he ended on such a note of disgust that they all 
began to laugh. 

It was not until he had, resisting all offers of help, cleared 
the table and stacked the dishes in the Sink that over coffee 
Georges took advantage of a slight pause in their conversa¬ 
tion to say casually: “By the way, Jimmy, I had to interrupt 
you the other morning just when you were in the middle of an 
extremely interesting analysis of Paul’s sister and the general 
relationships of both of them to the outside world. Do you feel 
like enlarging on it? Or would it bore you?” 

Jimmy, comfortable in his armchair facing the two of them 
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at opposite ends of the settee, looked up alertly. me?” he 
said. “On the contrary. But Georges... are you sure you’re 
interested I mean there must be a limit - ” 

“No,” said Georges firmly. “Let me stop you right there. 
There is, I assure you, no limit whatever to my interest in Paul. 
And in order to prove that this is so I will tell you something. 
Like you I have one talent I am proud of. And that is the 
ability to concentrate - and I mean in both senses of the word. 
I can, if necessary for quite a long time, concentrate my entire 
attention with great intensity on one thing only. And after 
that, I concentrate in the other sense; that is, the boiling down 
of the mass of material I have absorbed into its purest essence. 
Those are the two related halves of my talent. They are, I 
might tell you, the basic reasons for which Tony values me in 
our work together since he is not like that at all being all flair 
and brilliant guesses and very much hit or miss. We comple¬ 
ment each other to a quite remarkable degree you see. And that, 
if I may say so, is why Mirror Productions is an almost uniquely 
successful company. There! Have I said enough to convince 
you that you cannot bore me about Paul - or anything else,” 
he added quickly. “I also believe,” he said, “if I may speak for 
her, that Michele cannot hear too much about Paul either.” 

“That is absolutely true,” Michele said earnestly to Jimmy. 
And in an attempt to show how willingly she was prepared to 
listen to him, she kicked off one narrow, burgundy shoe and 
curled her stockinged foot under her, making herself fully 
comfortable in her soft corner. Her gesture was so earnest and 
eager, her posture so natural and unposed that both men 
looked fondly at her, smiling with their eyes and feeling an 
identical impulse to put an arm around those fragile, childish 
shoulders and hug her close. 

“As I remember,” said Georges, looking again at Jimmy, 
“you were talking about Devora. I’m not quite sure what they 
lived on at that period. Did you say something about her 
working in a factory?” 

“Yes. I suppose she must have been working from about the 
age of thirteen. She kept them both for as long as they lived, 
you know. That shouldn’t be forgotten. When Paul left school 
he did a few odd jobs for a time. Once, I remember, he worked 
as a clerk in a small furniture factory. The ‘office’ was a little 
boarded-oflf cubicle right inside the work room. I’ve always 
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thought the dust and sawdust and so on probably didn’t help 
his chest. But he never earned much and later on he was too 
ill to work at all. And of course his poetry brought him next to 
nothing in his lifetime. A few guineas perhaps. But I’m going 
too far ahead. 

“Devora’s factory,” he said in a musing tone. “Yes.” Then 
he looked up and said more briskly: “It manufactured cheap 
dresses, children’s clothes, that kind of thing and it belonged to 
a Mr Drakensberg who was a third or fourth cousin of the 
Salomons - and incidentally of mine. He was a tall, thin man 
with a thin face and thin lips and a loud, bombastic manner. 
Somehow,” he said, digressing, “I seem to see more faces like 
his now than I did then. This is a thin-lipped time; have you 
noticed? I mean literally... so many people around with 
excessively thin, almost non-existent lips. 

“Anyway, Drakensberg was an ignorant, stupid bastard, 
very vain . . . wore spats and went to a special barber to have 
his thin black hair curled (or so the story went) . . . but he’d 
hit on the way to make money (largely by sweating his em¬ 
ployees) and he was pretty rich. Well, he certainly needed the 
money! His wife had presented him with five daughters. 

“He was a rotten employer; a slave driver and an insulter 
and extremely mean. It was possible to be like that in those 
days you know; when the alternative to a job was not another 
job down the street but near starvation. But I’m not telling 
you anything you don’t know,” he added hastily. He had 
noticed Georges’s very slight movement and felt a tiny ripple 
of impatience with himself for having caused it and also with 
Georges for having suspected for one moment that he was going 
to launch into a long dissertation on working-class conditions. 
“I’ve no intention . ..” he wanted to say, or: “It would bore 
me too ...” 

“Anyway,” he said taking a grip on himself, “this Drakens¬ 
berg, pig as he was, was also very slightly something of a power 
in the neighbourhood (though actually he didn’t live in it any 
longer). He’d bought himself in as warden of a synagogue and 
got himself on to one or two administrative committees - the 
same way - and also I think he’d managed to get his wealth 
greatly over-estimated. So altogether, in that small corner he 
was, as I say, if only slightly a power.” He sighed. “Poor 
Devora,” he said. “So intelligent and so silly. No, it wasn’t 
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really silliness, nor ordinary silliness. You call me a romantic, 
Georges! Well, with her it was romanticism run riot. You 
remember I told you of her obsession with the ‘County*. 
(‘Where did she get these ideas from? God knows’, he answered 
himself. ‘Novels, I suppose.’) Well guess who was cast as ‘the 
Squire?’ Yes: Drakensberg! In her eyes (yes, I see it all now) 
she didn’t see him as the pretentious, mean, laying-down-the- 
law idiot that he was but as a sort of East End equivalent of a 
hunting, country squire, lord of broad acres, chairman of the 
bench and heaven knows what else. I daresay, told he had 
Droit du Seigneur she’d have been only too pleased! 

“You know,” he said interrupting himself again, “it’s only 
just struck me now as I’m talking to you . . . the extreme 
realism of Paul’s poetry, those strict, plain statements, his 
absolute refusal to use one ‘poetic’ word - ” 

“A very harsh, very pure style,” said Georges nodding. 

“ it was his protest against Devora, against all that 
romantic absurdity. How he must have suffered from her 
illusions, her folly,” Jimmy cried, suddenly illuminated. A 
wince of pain crossed his face. “The poetry was simply an 
expression of his struggle for the plain truth as against the 
romantic manias he had to cope with all the time. Yes, that 
was it!” 

“Can you give a specific instance?” said Georges gently. 

“Yes, of course,” said Jimmy catching himself up. “It’s not 
my opinions you want but something which can be shown. Let 
me see,” he said ponderingly. “Well, now, I can think of 
situations but only in more general terms. Not I think what you 
could he said, anxious to show that he was thinking 

professionally. 

“Never mind that,” said Georges. “Let’s have it all the same. 
We’d like to hear it all, wouldn’t we?” he said, smiling at 
Michele. 

“You know very well,” she said to Jimmy in an entirely 
relaxed even scolding tone as if he were a very old friend she 
had known for years, “that I can’t hear enough about them 
both.” She pulled the hem of her skirt a little further over her 
curled-up legs - she had both shoes off by now - and, resting 
her hand on the knob of her ankle, looked attentive. 

“As I recall,” said Jimmy, satisfied, “there was an argument 
at one point -1 think Paul must have been about sixteen at the 
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time - between Devora and the foreman of her department at 
the factory. She’d worked like a slave to get some big order out. 
Drakensberg had got her to put in some incredible amount of 
overtime by hinting that he was going to invite them both to his 
eldest daughter’s engagement party. Now (this I really must 
explain to you, Georges) in Jewish society, however poor and in 
any period, there’s always a great deal of entertaining going 
on. Engagements, Bar Mitzvahs, marriages of course but also 
silver and golden weddings, consecration of new synagogues, 
charity dances. Lodge dinners, Zionist receptions.. . Well, 
you know what it’s like, Michele . . .” 

She nodded. 

“You should also understand that though they lived in the 
middle of all this, Paul and Devora were very seldom invited 
anywhere.” 

‘W4>' not?” said Georges strongly. 

Jimmy slowly shook his head, his eyes abstracted. He gave a 
deep sigh. “I can only suppose,” he said, “looking back at it 
now, that they simply didn’t fit. It wasn’t their poverty - 
goodness knows there was enough of that around. It wasn’t 
that they kept themselves aloof; on the contrary, they longed 
to be included. It was partly (I think nov/) that they didn’t 
fit as a unit. Not an ordinary family, not a married couple, not 
a parent and child... just a young brother and much older 
sister. They were a unit but a very queer, oddly shaped one - ” 
he gave a helpless turn of his hands, “which simply didn’t fit 
anywhere. And Devora’s odd sort of conversation didn’t help. 
Actually she could be almost witty on occasion,” he said, his 
eyes still absent. “Believe it or not! But it was wit\ some 
unusual turn of thought. . . not facetiousness which was our 
general level. So they were practically never asked anywhere. 
They made everyone either uneasy or contemptuous.” He 
turned his gaze towards the glowing fire to his left and 
scratched behind his right ear. “A hundred years earlier,” he 
said, “and they’d have been downright persecuted. Burned, 
stoned.. .” 

“But they visited you?” said Michele. 

“Oh yes,” he said at once. “They used to come over to us 
nearly every Saturday afternoon. My mother (I sometimes 
think she was the only person in the world who had nothing 
to reproach herself for about them) always had room in our 
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big kitchen for those two. And they were invited to all our 
weddings and things. Though even there - the only time my 
mother slipped up -1 remember when one of my elder brothers, 
Harry, was Bar Mitzvah-confirmed at the age of thirteen - 
they were both invited all right to the family do on the 
Saturday. But when Harry (he always managed to get the 
privileges in our family) asked for and got what he called a 
Boys and Girls party next day on the Sunday, Paul wasn’t 
asked. Why not? I don’t know. He was just left out. I 
remember his face when somebody mentioned it afterwards. 
All of a sudden he got quite lively, laughed excitedly, 
chattering and asking what games we’d played ... as though 
it hadn’t occurred to him for a moment that he should have 
been asked. He was only about eleven,” said Jimmy his voice 
all at once beginning to sound very flat and drained, “but 
already he was being left out.” 

“Another ‘letter from destiny’,” said Michele. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy. “Yes. That too was his fate. Always to 
be left out.” 

“However. To get back to Devora. When the time came for 
her to be paid at the end of her week’s sweated labour on the 
Friday, the foreman kept back about nine-tenths of the over¬ 
time money she should have had - and had been promised. I 
remember her going on and on about it the following afternoon 
to my mother. . . great strings of complaint (she was always 
an enormous talker) streaming out of her. But . . . not about 
the money. That was the odd thing. The money to her was 
really a side issue. What was tearing at her was the impertinence 
of the foreman trying to put one over on her when he knew very 
well she was a relation of the boss. That, to her, was the real 
enormity; the attack on her status. 

“ ‘But, Devora,’ my mother said patiently (she had a round 
face and pretty, curly hair - I look like her,” he said, an im¬ 
mense, soft love and reminiscent pride showing for a moment 
in his expression), “ ‘never mind the foreman. So he forgot you 
are Drakensberg’s cousin. So what does that matter? Mean¬ 
while, you are short on the week. Go and speak to him, the big 
boss, not the foreman.’ ‘You’re right. I’ll go in to him first 
thing Monday morning,’ she said. ‘Of course. You are right, 
Rachel. Go to the top. If you want satisfaction, go to the top. 
And after all at the top is also a relation.’ 
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“Well, she went to the top - we heard all about it the follow¬ 
ing Saturday - and much good it did her. What that 
Drakensberg did was to sit down and explain that since she had 
been paid while she was off two mornings the previous month 
(she’d been in agony with a bad tooth which had finally been 
extracted in bits) and as she’d bought herself two dresses from 
stock at manufacturing price so that he’d lost on the wholesale 
profit and taking into account the tax position over all... well 
... the fact of the matter was that she in fact owed him. But he 
wouldn’t press it, he said!” 

“But didn’t she protest?” said Georges on a note of outrage. 

“Protest! Devora! Always muddled about everything, 
bombarded with his false figures and straight-faced, solemn 
cheating, handicapped (this was something else I only see now) 
by a kind of largeness which made her feel ashamed of argu¬ 
ments over such petty things as money . . . oh, how can I go on 
about the complexities of such a nature as hers . . . she wanted 
to show herself as being above such arguments - and the 
funny thing is that she was. And then on top of all that, 
desperately anxious to cling to her image of the benevolent 
squire. It was tragic and it was comic. But protestX He, the big 
boss, the man of affairs in the community, with a grand piano 
in his lounge and a daughter getting married to a lawyer. . . 
he was her cousin. No. She went away apologizing.” 

Georges made a sudden movement, crossing one leg over the 
other with a subdued impatience. 

“My dear Jimmy, this was really going too far. Such 
ridiculous snobbery. Really, I feel suddenly, much as I wish to 
be sympathetic, that, cheated or not she almost deserved it.” 

Jimmy looked over at him with misgivings, seeing that he 
had aroused not pity but antagonism. Then, not without 
courage (since he wished only for Georges’s approval) he said, 
bent on defence: “Georges, you are blaming Devora for a vice 
simply because you do not share it. You Jirobably don’t know 
about this kind of romantic snobbery - or perhaps you’ve 
never noticed it. God knows, it’s all about us.” He made a 
little ‘Listen to this’ gesture with one finger. 

“Let me tell you,” he said, “about Archie Smythe, a 
clarinettist I employed at one time. Good instrumentalist, 
couldn’t be faulted. He was also, though I didn’t let it worry 
me, a red hot Communist, Party member, fiery propagandist, 
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always in violent argument with the boys. Didn’t bother me, as 
I say. I’ve no strong feelings about politics. Anyway, we were 
resident band at Lily’s at that time; the Lily of the Valley, a top 
night club {the top night club if I may say so) of the period. And 
one evening who comes in but Royalty. Only a minor prince. 
Nothing new to me exactly since I’d played at the Palace more 
than once - before Archie joined me.” 

“You mean Buckingham Palax:eT^ cried Michele. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy briefly. “Anyway,” he went on quickly, 
“there was this comparatively minor Royal came in with a 
party and during the evening he stopped at one point as he 
was dancing near me and asked for his favourite tune. I 
agreed of course and we chatted for a few moments before he 
went on dancing. Tou should have seen,** he said in a strong 
voice, “Archie leaning forward and trying to catch the 
prince’s eye and making with the flourishes and generally 
going weak at the knees at being only two yards away from a 
relation of the King of England! ‘What did he say?’ he kept 
asking me afterwards, his eyes popping,** said Jimmy with 
disdain, “with excitement. Communist my eye! It was 
disgusting. And it was far worse than poor Devora’s brand of 
snobbishness. At least, inconsistent as she was, she didn’t 
pretend the exact opposite in that direction.” 

Georges gave a ‘Well, perhaps’, sideways nod of the head but 
said nothing. 

“Did she get any of the money in the end?” asked Michele. 

“jVb< at all,” said Jimmy. “But it was the aftermath, which I 
remember very vividly, which was important. Because I was 
present - this was in their house - when a terrible row blew up 
between Paul and Devora because, sure enough, the invitation 
to the Drakensberg engagement had come and he wanted her 
to refuse it. He was, incidentally, almost incredibly stupid 
himself about money, partly because the whole subject bored 
him. I’m something of a money idiot myself but I have never 
in my whole life known quite such an innocent in that way as 
Paul. Nevertheless he had managed to grasp roughly what had 
happened - and this was quite a feat because any explanations 
from Devora about anything at all were liable to become so 
tangled after the first sixty seconds that it was almost impossible 
to get at the simple facts. She wasn’t a liar,” he said urgently, 
“on the contrary. It was because she would keep on trying to 
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bring in every possible snippet of truth from the outermost 
edges of whatever it was to such an extent that she always 
succeeded in fogging the truth. 

“Well. I was in their living-room... small, shabby, very 
little furniture altogether; but lots of old books and magazines 
all over the place, novels by Temple Thurston and W. J. Locke 
and Harrison Ainsworth, and Rosa N. Carey, oh, and William 
Le Queux ... I liked him myself! A whole mixture of Victorian 
and Edwardian stuff; nearly all forgotten now. And there was 
Paul, a sort of socially retarded, ill, sixteen-year-old boy, his 
small, ugly face dark red with confused anger, dashing himself 
against Devora’s obsession with the Drakensbergs. ‘You’re not 
to go!’ he kept shouting. ‘After what he’s just done to you how 
can you even think of going?’ 

‘You’re unnatural,’ she flung back at him. ‘You don’t even 
want to celebrate with your own family.’ 

‘Family!’ he said choking. * Family \ What’s that man just 
done to you? And it’s not the first time, is it? He’s cheated 
you before. Did you get your bonus last year? Mo. Everybody 
else got theirs. But you .. . you were going to be made super¬ 
visor so it was all going to be incorporated in your new salary. 
Were you made supervisor? jVb.’ 

‘There was reorganization - ’ she started. 

‘Reorganization! He cheated you. He robbed you. And you 
let him get away with it, without one word, one word. Why'} 
Answer me that. Why?’ 

‘Do I deserve all this from you?’ she said, sallow-faced, her 
black eyes flaring, not answering any of his questions. ‘After all 
I do for you. Who looks after you? Who runs to the doctors 
for you? So now you want me to cut myself off from everybody 
because of some imaginary grievance.’ 

‘Imaginary! You yourself...’ I saw Paul clutch at his 
forehead. And indeed her tone had been one of such injured 
idiocy in the face of all the facts that I felt myself that I wanted 
to hit her. She would not look at the truth. Against her own best 
interests she deliberately, wilfully blinded herself.” 

Jimmy paused for a moment, then he said: “I’ll tell you 
something. Devora took this attitude to its extreme. But it’s 
not all that uncommon. Down the years I’ve discovered that 
it’s the irrational that’s normal.” 

“True enough,” said Georges, “up to a point. Look at the 
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irrationality of war. Or the stupidity of people being overfed 
in one country and dying of starvation in another.” 

“That’s not quite - ” began Jimmy then stopped, feeling 
that, as usual, even with Georges, any discussion about the 
nature of people immediately jumped from the personal and 
particular and individual to impersonal public issues ... which 
was not the same kind of thing at all; or at least took the whole 
discussion off into quite different fields. 

“All the same, I think you must admit, Jimmy,” said 
Georges, “that Devora, by any standards, was something of a 
freak.” 

Jimmy, reaching out his hand to the small table beside him, 
tapped the rim of his empty coffee cup with his finger nail. 

“Not a freak,” he said, looking at the cup and not at Georges, 
“but something else: an eccentric. I’ll tell you something very 
odd. The only time I ever met anyone else at all like Devora 
was during my short life and times amongst the English 
aristocracy. You know, in those old families there was often 
an eccentric aunt around, usually unmarried, seemingly un¬ 
interested in sex, opinionated, fond of peculiar clothes and hair 
styles. Sometimes they were reformers, sometimes travellers; 
explorers or archaeologists, crossing Arabian deserts on their 
own or South American jungles. Some of them were restless, 
some of them rich ... but one thing they all had in common: 
obstinacy. They lived entirely inside their own heads and since no 
one could ever get through to them they could never be changed. 

“Well Devora was something like them. (No wonder she had 
this feeling for the upper classes!) Only there were two vital 
differences. The first was that the English aristocracy take 
eccentricity - of that particular kind - in their stride. They’re 
used to it, too invulnerable to feel lessened by it and anyway 
it’s something to talk about. They adore telling stories about 
their dotty Aunt Venetia or whoever. But in our narrow corner 
- and God! how narrow - someone like Devora was absolutely 
and entirely unacceptable. She had simply no place. If she’d 
been peculiar about money, very mean or something, or 
always after men (though that might have been a little more 
sticky) she might have been forgiven. But her aspirations... 
those terribly pathetic longings for the high style, for English 
class and culture... they were totally unforgiven. Totally 
unforgiven,” he repealed. He fell silent. 
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“And the second difference?’* said Georges. 

“Oh, that was the difficulty all Jews suffer from; Jewishness. 
She could never have been English County anyway. She 
didn’t have their placidity, their sense of self-preservation, 
their strong nerves, their unquestioning of their own rights. 
They suffered individually of course, it would be stupid to say 
otherwise. But they had no tribal experience of humiliation. 
Devora had their obstinacy but not their invulnerability.” 

“I know exactly the type of woman you are talking about,” 
said Georges. “Indeed, T have met one or two myself. I would 
only query your assumption of sexlessness. Because you find 
the Devoras in another category again; the wives or mistresses 
of artists - usually bad artists! Somehow, though you have said 
not, I can’t help seeing her somewhere near Bohemia; san¬ 
dalled, home-weaved, a somewhat haphazard mother to a 
whole brood of children hardly knowing which are hers or 
which father belongs to whom.” 

Jimmy considered. “You may be right,” he said at last. “It 
would be absolutely in keeping with Devora’s stunning in¬ 
consistency to have been entirely sexless one minute and all 
earth mother the next. She did have a sort of squaw quality, 
physically. I saw her once in a dressing-gown (or rather the 
old coat which served as one .. . the likes of us didn’t have 
dressing-gowns in those days) with her hair down. I remember 
her face between those curtains of long, very straight, very 
black hair. She had a high but sort of receding forehead, like a 
cliff sloping backwards and a large (yes! possibly sensual) 
mouth thrust forward .. . and those black eyes I She had such a 
strange face, like from some ancient American-Indian or 
Mexican tribe. Or the Mayas ... something like that; a face 
like a stone carving from a lost civilization. If only Paul had 
had her looks and height. She could have been very impressive 
- if only she’d kept silent. But she was a compulsive talker, 
forever destroying her own dignity. It’s awful when you think 
of it,” he said with a kind of stiff pain. “She longed to be 
respected and dignified and looked up to. And she even had a 
great many of the components of dignity... all wasted, all 
thrown away. No one ever taught her how to use them.” 

Georges said again uncrossing his legs and re-crossing them 
the other way in such a manner as to indicate another with¬ 
drawal of sympathy: “Jimmy, you seem to me to be still 
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under-estimating the quality of your early background. After 
all, I am not without experience of Jewish life myself. I found 
far more culture and civilized behaviour and so on there than 
you are prepared to admit.” 

Jimmy stared at his own toecaps for a long, thoughtful 
minute, then said: “I’m sure you did. And it’s true that out of 
the very soil I’m criticizing some remarkable flowers grew. 
But the flowers were a sort of accident. They grew in spite of 
the soil, not because of. But let me say this too; that the soil 
you knew was not the same kind I knew - or for that matter 
which Michele knew. The three of us have all known Jewish 
life. But in fact each of us belongs really to a different group, a 
different nation almost, each with its own separate way of 
living. The roots were different. My people were poor near¬ 
peasants - in Russia. Your people were rich near-aristocrats - 
in Poland. Michele’s (I think she mentioned) were learned 
middle-class - in Lithuania. All this makes a difference - or 
did then. Now, the differences are being ironed out - par¬ 
ticularly in America. But what I have told you about the 
lives - no, not the lives, the ... the modes I think is the word ... 
of the London-Jewish poor of fifty years ago is true. They 
produced geniuses, like Paul; or talents, like mine,” he said in 
plain statement with no hint of boast, “or a woman like my 
mother who was good and sweet but perpetually harassed by a 
thousand problems. But generally speaking it was a small 
society - in every sense of the word. And Paul especially was 
exposed to all its ‘small’ faults; totally without protection 
against the mean, the grudging, the malicious or the just plain 
stupid. He was - ” he lifted his shoulders to indicate helpless¬ 
ness, “at their mercy. He had no weapon, no resources; only an 
eccentric sister whose behaviour caused him a constant, 
embarrassed agony. Don’t forget - they had no money, no 
education, no idea how to think. And yet they didn’t even have 
the protection of stupidity. They were both of them intelligent 
in a way which simply wasn’t understood; a way which they 
were incapable of using for benefit. So their intelligence 
brought them only suffering; it simply made them open 
instead of closed to insult and sneer. 

“I remember once,” he went on, “sitting near the two of 
them at one of our family weddings. Georges, in case you don’t 
know, I simply must explain that the Jews observe most 
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strictly the ‘top table* protocol at these affairs. I’ve been to too 
many - and played at too many - not to know that nothing is 
more jealously guarded than the order of precedence - *’ 

Michele laughed land nodded in her corner at this. “The 
squabbles I’ve seen!” she said. 

“Yes, but probably not suffered,” said Jimmy. “Your 
father being a Rabbi he would automatically be put at the top 
table.” 

Georges said: “Well, there I really do begin to agree with 
you, Jimmy, about the ‘smallness’ you talk about. How absurd. 
Really.” 

“Oddly enough,” said Jimmy, “there I don’t entirely agree 
with you. You’ll never abolish the pecking order since it’s 
something which runs right through society, however primitive. 
For instance, a tribal chief in darkest Africa will seat an 
honoured guest next to himself. Isn’t that so? It’s a natural 
instinct. I don’t see how you’re going to abolish it.” 

“I’m sorry, Jimmy,” said Georges, with the nearest he had 
ever come to tetchiness. “I still say that kind of thing is 
ridiculous. As if it matters where one sits at a wedding! It’s 
not a theatre.” 

“It does matter,” said Jimmy stoutly, “as you’d soon know 
if you were treated in that way. Only I’m sure you never are. 
Look! you’re, so to speak, putting the onus on the insultee. 
You’re telling him not to be small. But in fact that’s not the 
situation at all. The great thing about humility is that it’s all 
very well when it’s self-imposed. That’s all right. If there are 
any great men about who genuinely wish to be humble (if 
such there be - I’ve met a few fine men in my time and 
believe me, saintly as they may be it doesn’t extend to 
protocol!) anyway, if there are men who would really prefer 
to be seated amongst the no-account odds and ends, well... 
it’s coming from them. It’s their choice; though personally I 
think that ‘humble’ gestures from great men are not so much 
humble as humbug. But to be deliberately put in what 
convention or society has decided is a low position by others 
. . . that’s a different matter altogether. It indicates what 
your world thinks of you. Do you think that doesn’t count? 
It does. 

“Anyway, the Salomons, as you might expect, were always 
considered last in this matter and were usually put amongst 
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the odds and ends; somebody’s manageress, a couple of 
adolescents, some ancient, dim acquaintance of the bride’s 
grandfather ... that sort of thing. 

“At this particular wedding some relation had had the 
decency to ask them to, they were for once sitting not only at a 
well-placed table but with one or two more civilized people 
than they usually had to talk to. And I remember - as if it 
had happened yesterday - something very strange. I’ve got to 
emphasize again how nervy and awkward they both were in 
company, only with her it took the form of talk and with him 
of silence. Either way, people would, by a sort of mutual 
consent, avoid talking to them. It was like a conspiracy! I tell 
you, if I hadn’t seen it for myself over and over again - ” 

“Anyway, there was this nice man sitting at this table with 
us, a Mr Belchinsky, a sweet man. I remember him so well, 
he was one of the kind people in our circle and, as far as it went 
with us, cultured too. And I remember that as we started eating 
this Mr Belchinsky actually addressed himself socially to the 
Salomons; not just asked them the name of the bride’s uncle or 
who was acting as Master of Ceremonies or to pass the lemon¬ 
ade or something factual^ but made a comment on the news of 
the day, waited for their answers, went on talking to them, 
smiled pleasantly, treated them as informed people on a level 
with himself. 

“/ was sitting directly facing themf said Jimmy strongly, 
leaning forward, “and I saw it all. I saw that the moment they 
were spoken to naturally, treated as intelligent human beings, 
were listened to courteously, they instantly - but instantly 
he repeated bringing his fist down in the air with great 
emphasis, “resolved themselves into pleasant, natural, human 
beings too. A touch shy perhaps (yes, even Devora! she wasn’t 
used to such treatment you see), a bit too grateful for some¬ 
thing they should have taken for granted i.e. the privilege of 
being addressed, included - but normal. That was all they 
needed. All their difficulties, even Devora’s peculiarities, 
could have been overcome if only we had been a little more 
accommodating, a little kinder - and a little more intelligent 
ourselves. All this of course, I only knew myself years after¬ 
wards,’’ he added, giving several Jewish nods of the head. 

“But now I'll give you an instance of how it worked the 
other way. I don’t know... perhaps you’ll think it too ridicu- 
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lous, too trivial; but to me it just about sums up exactly the 
kind of petty but deeply painful hurts to which the Salomons 
were constantly exposed. And it isn’t made any better for me,” 
he said after a momentary silence, "by the fact that it was my 
own sister, Millie, who was responsible. I suppose she wasn’t 
a bad sort, Millie. Rather pretty and cheerful but very self- 
centred. (Still lives in London somewhere with a horde of 
children and grandchildren. I haven’t seen any of them for 
years.) 

"One of Devora’s characteristics,” he went on, "was a great 
instinct towards hospitality. She loved people to come and see 
them but not many did. I suppose I was the only one who 
ever came to their home with anything like frequency - ” 

“Why?” interposed Georges. 

"Why?” said Jimmy slightly taken aback. 

“Yes, why?” said Georges looking at Jimmy affectionately. 
"Has it never occurred to you in all your analysis that you 
were the only person to have a close and continuing relation¬ 
ship with them?” 

"Yes, of course it has,” said Jimmy confusedly, "but I didn’t 
think of it as something to be explained. I mean, there was no 
merit in it. We were just boys thrown together, that’s all. In 
my family I was nearest in age so - ” 

"There was, I believe, more to it than that,” said Georges. 

Jimmy said, frowning: "No, there wasn’t.” Anxious not to 
appear self-congratulatory, too delicate to appropriate praise 
to himself, he went too far to the other extreme and managed 
to sound both too blunt and indeed ungracious. Realizing this 
almost at once he added rather wildly, "Whatever I did in 
those days I didn’t think about particularly. I mean, I didn’t 
say to myself, T must be nice to the Salomons’. It was more a 
kind of gregariousness. I just went round there because I liked 
going round to other people’s homes. Kids do, you know. They 
don’t notice poverty or shabbiness - at feast I didn’t. I just 
enjoyed difference.^* 

Georges opened his eyes very widely at him, looking dis¬ 
believing but still affectionate so that Jimmy, relieved, returned 
to his theme. 

“When people did come there she was generous to a fault. 
She was a good cook when she tried but usually, when it was 
just themselves, she didn’t try very much. Well, she worked so 



hard all week it was no wonder. She was always pressing me 
to stay for supper and then it would turn out to be black bread 
and herring and cheese. This was partly, as I say, simply 
because she was dog tired. But partly I suspect because to spend 
time frying a good piece of fish was too humdrum. When she 
did bother she could turn out a superb sponge cake for instance, 
about a mile high and absolutely marvellous. I can still taste 
it! She liked making that because it was spectacular. Her 
instinct was always for drama. 

“To get back to the point. When I was about fourteen, my 
family got a letter from some American cousins, a young couple 
who wrote very gaily to say that they were coming to England 
and would just love to visit with their aunt and uncle and all 
of us. That’s another thing there was an awful lot of, even in 
those days; international family visiting. This couple were 
related to us on my father’s side, no connection with the 
Salomons but of course they heard all about it on the 
Saturday. There were plans for a party and a couple of 
excursions to the West End and so on. And then in the middle 
of all this I heard Devora saying in a taken for granted way: 
‘And you must bring them over to me for supper.’ And I 
remember Millie, my selfish, pretty sister, Millie, turning and 
saying impatiently: ‘Oh, we don’t want to bring Yvonne and 
David to you. We want to take them somewhere jolly.^ ” 

Jimmy stopped, bent his head and put one hand completely 
across his eyes and half his face. “It was so wounding” he said 
from below it. He rubbed his fingers up and down his forehead. 
“That’s the kind of thing I mean when I speak of our society 
being raw. Devora . . . she was so hurt, so hurt to the bone that 
for once she had no answer, nothing whatever to say. And 
Paul... I know now what he felt then. I saw him blush scarlet, 
half with the scalding pain of their being so totally discounted 
socially - and half with a choked, impotent anger with Devora 
for having laid herself open to the snub. If she’d had any 
sense she’d never have suggested having them. Because the worst 
part of the whole thing was that Millie was right. She should 
never have said it the way she did, but she was right. Theirs 
was not the sort of household, they were not the kind of people 
to whom one would take a lively young visiting couple for an 
eyening. Oh yes,” he said with a somewhat defiant look at the 
other two, ‘T daresay you’ll deny it, say it’s nonsense, if 
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they’re nice people they wouldn’t mind and all the rest of it. 
People never admit this sort of thing. But whether we like it 
or not it happens to be one of the facts of life. But it was not a 
fact of life which Devora - not if you tortured her ~ could ever 
have been brought to admit. To her it was as natural to offer 
hospitality as for water to run downhill. That was how things 
should be. So she was wrong but right... and Millie was 
right but wrong. And the whole thing was trivial beyond 
words. And it was also hurtful beyond words. 

“Nobody took much notice. Well, no one was in the habit of 
considering Devora’s feelings. Everyone went on chattering 
and eating and drinking as usual round our big kitchen table. 
That table! It was our club, our study, our meeting-place. . . 
everything. My mother baked her huge round cheesecakes on 
it, the girls ironed their clothes on it, heating their irons on the 
coal fire (black metal they were and they were lifted off the 
red coals with tongs and slipped into clean, steel frames) we 
did our homework on it, argued and sometimes screamed at 
each other across it. My sister Rebeccah had laid her head on 
her arms and cried on it when she left her husband that time 
and came home. And my father had played cards on it and 
read the newspaper across it, half dressed at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. Then he would disappear either into the outside 
lavatory at the back or into our tiny scullery with its one cold 
water-tap. We had no bathroom. How eleven people washed 
and shaved, curled their hair, washed clothes and dishes and 
pans ever day of the year I cannot now imagine. And yet my 
sisters always looked smart and pretty when they went out, 
their hair beautifully done, nice dresses, cosmetics. . . Of 
course, we were a good-looking family,” he said again without 
a trace of boast. “Both my parents were handsome. I suppose 
that helped.” 

“Indeed it must have done,” said Georges. “And anyway, 
whatever the hardships you seem to have liad a pretty gay time 
of it on the whole. Lots of parties . . . oh, that reminds me, 
what happened in the end with the Salomons? Did they go to 
the engagement party?” 

“Oh yes; they went. Paul was as much capable of imposing 
his will on Devora’s stubborn illusions as he was of directing 
Britain’s foreign policy. And then again, he was in fact himself 
by no means really clear about the whole situation. Devora was 
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always so emphatic, her tangling powers so adept at concealing 
truths even from (particularly from) herself that Paul began to 
feel as always during their rows (he told me this himself years 
later) that he was forever slipping and sliding from one un¬ 
certainty to another. Had Devora, with her peculiar, cranky 
vision, got hold of the rights of the matter to begin with? He 
could never really tell. So, as always, he ended bewildered and 
giving in.” 

“He should have run away,” said Georges decisively. “He 
should have run as far away from her and from that narrow 
comer as you call it as he could get. Or at least made some 
gesture. Not just endured a scries of miserable rows.” 

“Oh no,” said Jimmy at once. “I see that I’ve explained 
things badly. It wasn’t psychologically possible ever, during 
the whole of his early life at least, for Paul to rebel either against 
his sister or anyone else. What you are overlooking - what I 
have not made plain - is that, so far from rebelling against 
the people around him he was concerned, almost as much as 
Devora, with trying to be accepted by them. Think of him as 
he was; very poor, under-privileged in every possible sense of 
the word, no looks, no health, no education and - worst of 
all - no guile. He and Devora were right at the bottom. And on 
top of that he had his sister’s impossible ideas to contend with. 
In spite of his occasional moments of perception (invariably 
ending in rows which left him a guilty wreck) he had been 
generally conditioned into believing everybody else, small, 
mean, ignorant as they may be, superior to him. He believed 
this. I think if he had not been so socially crushed from the 
word Go he wouldn’t have had all that difficulty in throwing 
them off, in either asserting himself or escaping (as in fact I 
did - but then I was luckier in every way). But he couldn’t 
throw them aside because - I must ask you to believe this 
though it seems incredible - he thought the road upward led 
through these people, that it was he who had to fit himself to 
their values, that they were superior to him. How could he see 
or even know about the upper rungs of the ladder? When he 
looked up^vard all he ever saw were the soles of their boots.” 

There was a longish pause. Then he said: “And I was no 
help to him. I could have been I suppose. I could have helped 
a little. But I was too busy clawing my own way out of the 
pit” 
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“But you kept in touch with him all the time,” said Michele 
in quick comfort. “You never abandoned him.” 

“No, that’s true,” said Jimmy cheering up slightly. “But all 
the same - you mustn’t let me off too quickly. The fact was, I 
behaved - we all behaved - heartlessly in those days. And I’m 
not too sure, modern psychology and all, that any of us are 
much better now. We should be. We’re supposed to know so 
much more, to be so much better educated in self-knowledge. 
In those days we had no training at all; no training in how to 
be^ how to direct ourselves or restrain ourselves. We were 
savage to each other; savage. If you encountered good be¬ 
haviour (and I’m not talking about hospital visiting or 
organized charity) it was a matter of lucky accident, of meeting 
the one person in a hundred who had a grain of natural 
delicacy. 

“You know, I don’t approve of the contemporary theatre 
very much especially the theatre of cruelty. But although 
Jewish society at no time in its history has ever been a 
physically cruel society, leaving that aside when I think back to 
the brutal ignorance of our lives then, I realize that the 
theatre can^t be too cruel for life; that it is all true and that the 
reality must be now - as it was then - far worse than whatever 
is dragged into the open even today. The chasm between the 
unspeakable truths of all our lives - and the universal un¬ 
truths we’re telling all the time; just occasionally we get a 
hint of the discrepancy - and it’s terrifying.” 

“You are overlooking one thing, Jimmy,” said Georges 
putting his elegant hands together and bending forward. “I am 
not for a moment saying the chasm does not exist. But what I 
would like to say is that it is from this chasm, this as you say 
frightening discrepancy, that art is born. Why are we bothering 
about Paul now if it were not for what he brought out from the 
chasm? If there were no suffering there would, quite simply, 
be no art.” 

Jimmy, his chin a little to one side, looked at the distinctive, 
glowing man in the light and warmth of his charming, glowing 
room; a box of jewels at the heart of the winter’s night. He gave 
a quick glance at Michele who was nodding her head in agree¬ 
ment with Georges’s statement. Then he said: “I sec you agree 
with each other. Art, you are implying (correct me if I’m 
wrong) is more important than anything else. Or at least,” he 
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added hastily as he saw Georges begin to move one hand, “that 
if great suffering brings forward great art in other words great 
beauty then the suffering is justified; in fact necessary. One has 
to pay for beauty and the price is happiness. Have I got you 
correctly? Right. 

“Well... I don’t agree. I’ve lived longer than either of 
you ... this is an infuriating statement to make, I know, people 
always get very angry with me when I say it but it happens to 
be true and it happens to be relevant, so I’m saying it. . . I’m 
saying it because age doesn’t think in extremes you see. You 
don’t hear elderly people talk the kind of nonsense I heard a 
very clever young novelist say on television the other day: ‘I’d 
die if I couldn’t get away from my family and write. I’d just 
dieV She wouldn’t die,” he said drily. “She spoke like that 
because she’s too young to know that when we don’t have or 
get exactly what we want we don’t die, we live without. But 
that’s by the way. What I was going to say was that, given the 
choice between being happy or producing great art, I don’t 
believe there’s an artist who ever lived who wouldn’t choose 
happiness; ordinary, human happiness. In fact I myself would 
take it further. I say that, given the choice between art and 
life - any life, even unhappy life - life comes first. Life must 
always come first.” 

“Oh come, Jimmy,” said Georges almost, for him, irritably. 
Jimmy seemed to have touched him on a sore spot. “According 
to you,” he said, “the aesthetic value of anything is a non¬ 
sense.” 

“Good heavens, no,” said Jimmy in absolute surprise that 
Georges should use that kind of reversed statement in a serious 
argument. “I wouldn’t be so silly ,he said rather heatedly 
and, intent only on trying to prove his truth and forgetting 
Georges’s sensitivity to anything that smelt of attack, added: 
^*That is a nonsense. Of course I don’t underrate aesthetic 
value. On the contrary. But I’m talking in terms of ultimate 
choice.” 

“Very well,” said Georges. Composing himself with a kind of 
elaborate gentleness he sat back, patted his hand on the 
cushion of the settee on which he was sitting and said : “Let 
me put it this way. The fact that this splendid settee I am sitting 
on is covered with the most beautiful red damask is nothing 
compared with whether or not it’s comfortable to sit on?” 
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“In a sense you’re right,” said Jimmy. 

“Then why choose red damask? Why not a hideous, beige 
moquette?” said Michele, joining in. 

“And if you find yourself short of fuel in cold weather why 
not chop it up for firewood?” said Georges. 

“That is precisely my point,” cried Jimmy. “Rather than 
freeze to death I would!” 

“We are taking extreme situations which are not really 
applicable to ordinary life or ordinary values,” said Georges. 

“Firewood!” said Jimmy, giving a quick, reminiscent turn 
of his head. Then he said: “D’you know, you’ve reminded me 
of something. A sort of. . . I don’t know what you’d call it. 
Allegory? I don’t know. Anyway I’m going to use it to illustrate 
what I mean. 

“A couple of years ago,” he began, bringing his fingers 
thoughtfully to his chin and grasping it, “I happened one day 
to be passing a great big empty space somewhere near the 
Tottenham Court Road where a lot of buildings had been 
pulled down. There was this great, flat space and nearly all the 
rubble had been taken away but a lot of old timber had been 
left and some of the workmen on the site had piled it up into a 
big heap and set it alight, I was just walking past - I 
remember it was an ordinary, greyish, London day - and 
suddenly I saw these flames and stopped and looked. 

“As you said yourself, Georges, the other day at the Savilles, 
whoever sees a fire these days; real, living flames? You hardly 
see a grate any more! Well anyway, I saw all at once this . . . 
this extraordinary, this beautiful thing, these huge, powerful 
sheaves of brilliant, swaying orange, fanning and roaring 
upwards there in the air under the open sky. And I suddenly 
realized how far away my ordinary life was from this 
marvellous, elemental thing. It was like a revelation. Fire\ I had 
forgotten what the word meant. And than, suddenly, I felt 
such a . .. rush of feeling,” he said swallowing, “for this gifty 
for the sight of this beautiful tiger flaming there in the street 
that I could have cried for the pleasure of it.” He paused. 
Carried away with the recollection of his experience, he had 
almost forgotten why he was relating it. Then, remembering, 
he said: “What I want to point out is that the sight of those 
flames gave me such joy, such aestheticy* (he looked wickedly at 
Georges) “pleasure . . . and yet if they had been curling their 
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great, golden-orange plumes around an occupied house I 
would have doused them without hesitation. As of course, so 
would you. Why? Because people come before beauty. Life 
comes before art. That’s the logical conclusion to all such 
arguments,” he said. 

“Which is where we came in,” said Georges, “but also where 
we must go out,” he added preparing to stand up. “Or at least 
I must. You haven’t convinced me, Jimmy. I can think of a 
dozen arguments against your theory. But they will have to 
wait for another day.” 

“Oh no,” said Jimmy remaining seated in his armchair, as 
though so he could prevent Georges from moving, “you can’t 
go yet.” 

“Oh yes,” said Georges very firmly. “I really must get home 
you know. It’s way past eleven.” And he advanced his wrist to 
prove it. 

Jimmy hesitated, a faint suspicion that Georges was leaving 
because he disliked being matched in argument (or even 
argued with) floating across his mind followed by shame at 
such a thought, followed by a strangling, interlocking complex 
of other feelings ... his childish wish to believe Georges perfect 
struggling with his acute sense of the subtleties of tone and look 
and set of the shoulders which indicated a disharmony some¬ 
where; and underneath this a profound uneasiness with him¬ 
self, a fear that once more he had made a hash of a human 
relationship through being too dogmatic, too self-assured, when 
in fact he was neither, he just enjoyed an argument and 
thought other people did too; and underneath that again a 
sadness and even terror that there should be any flaw to his 
golden evening ... 

All this added up suddenly to an access of pride and he 
jumped to his feet, just beating Georges to it. Michele also 
reluctantly uncurled herself. 

“Oh well,” he said, “if you must you must.” Then, repenting 
at once and anxious about the tiny edge which had entered his 
manner, he said warmly and with a kind of unselfcon&cious 
grateful sw.:etness which made Michele, straightening up from 
the settee, pause in mid-movement and look at him. “1 can’t 
tell you what a lovely evening I’ve had, Georges. If I say 
‘Thank you for coming’, it’s quite inadequate.” 

“It’s I who should say ‘Thank you for having me,’ ” said 
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Georges who was very good at farewells, looking down with his 
distinguished, kind grace at his small, round host. “It was a 
good evening, wasn’t it? We’ll have to do it again, don’t you 
agree, Michele?” 

This suggestion of continuity was the greatest parting gift 
he could have bestowed on either of them and indeed served in 
helping Jimmy to persuade Michele to stay on and have a cup 
of tea with him. Since she had had to bring her own car there 
was no question of needing a lift from Georges and wanting, 
if deprived of this treat, at least to talk about him, she willingly 
consented to stay. She too did not want her golden evening to 
end. 

“But on one condition,” she said after Georges had gone. 
“You’re to let me help you wash the dishes first.” 

“Certainly not,” said Jimmy. “They’ll do in the morning. 
Actually I have a woman but she doesn’t come Sundays.” 

“Well then - ” 

“No, no.” 

“But honestly, Jimmy,” she said. “I’d like to. I’ve been 
longing to get into your kitchen all evening. You’re not going 
to deprive me now, are you?” 

“Oh well, in that case,” he said laughing and looking very 
pleased. “I suppose that proves I must be getting old! I’d 
forgotten how women always make a bee-line for bachelor 
kitchens. Not that I’m a bachelor exactly - but you know what 
I mean.” 

“Didn’t you ever want to marry again?” she said, the 
question coming out very simply and naturally as she followed 
him out into the hall - he noticed that she carefully switched 
off all the living-room lights first as if his electricity bill were 
her concern - and into his unexpectedly large kitchen which 
also faced the main road. 

“I had it converted this way when I moved in because I like 
watching what’s going on while I’m pottering about. In fact, 
that’s why I took the first instead of the ground floor for 
myself.’ 

“It’s lovely,” said Michele in genuine appreciation looking 
around and seeing that he lived very well. She noticed the big 
fridge, the modern equipment everywhere, the primrose and 
white colour scheme. There was a gaily patterned table and 
chairs at the window and she guessed that he probably ate 
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there all the time when he was by himself, just as she did in her 
small kitchen. 

“No,” he said, beginning to run hot water into the stainless- 
steel sink. “I didn’t want to marry again. Or at least, not for 
the first ten years after we divorced. It took me that length of 
time to recover. I took a great beating with Mercedes. Some of 
the scars I’ll take to the grave. But at least they don’t hurt any 
more. Would you rather wash or dry?” 

“Wash.” 

“So would I! But as you’re the visitor...” and he bowed her 
to the sink, gave her a clean towel to tuck round her waist and 
produced another couple for drying. 

“And after ten years?” she said. 

“After? Well,” he said, making a great business of wiping 
the large platter on which he’d served the duck, “by then my 
entire status had altered. It’s a funny thing you know, to see a 
whole, roaring, successful profession suddenly become extinct - 
almost overnight. I’m exaggerating of course. But it was in¬ 
credible how quickly the big band era went out -just like that. 
As though we’d been manufacturing gas lamps and suddenly 
electric light was discovered. There was something brutal about 
it, the change was so great. In my day we were ... my good¬ 
ness we were like royalty; the aristocrats of show business. 
Gossip columns thrived on us. We weren’t just musicians or 
entertainers, we were celebrities, we were news. And then sud¬ 
denly - stone dead. Actually I was lucky. In a way my divorce 
helped. Mercedes married me when, though I didn’t know it 
(and she certainly didn’t!) I was not exactly slipping from the 
peak but coasting along the plateau and we divorced just before 
I fell over the precipice. And by then I was so bruised that I 
hardly noticed the other injuries. Perhaps I have my priorities 
wrong, I don’t know. But I have always felt slights to myself 
as a human being to be far more important than professional 
or money troubles. Anyway, it wasn’t all loss with Mercedes. 
For one thing it was because of her that I didn’t try to hang on 
with the band but got out quickly while I was still in the money. 
I did it because I was miserable but it turned out to be the 
wisest thing I could have done. There’s a moral there some¬ 
where I 

“Not that I didn’t miss my work,” he said, standing still for a 
moment, the wet dish-cloth hanging from his hands, “I’d 
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salvaged an income, Pd got out with material comfort, but Pd 
lost my job. And I missed it like hell. It wasn’t the music. It 
wasn’t the music I missed - though it would be easy to turn 
that tap on and get a lot of sentimental sympathy if I said it 
was. But I’ll tell you something, Michele; something I’ve never 
told anyone before. Know what I enjoyed most about my work 
... I mean apart from the success of it? As I say, not the music. 
I’ve told you before, I’m not really musical at all. And not even 
the comradeship though I liked that too. I try not to think 
about it,” he said looking down at the plate in his hands, 
“because if I do I begin to miss it... 

“No,” he said beginning to wield the towel again. “In my 
secret heart I think what gave me more pleasure than anything 
else was being able to use my special ability as a conciliator', a. 
welder together of a body of men. I think, before Mercedes got 
at it and pretty well smashed it to pieces, I had a genuine talent 
as a leader.” He hung up the wet towel, took a dry one and said, 
with an air of diffident, but determined candour: “If Pd been 
born with another kind of luck, into another kind of background 
you know what I would have been? A diplomat.” 

As he said the words he half turned away from her as if 
expecting her to laugh but she only murmured, “Yes, I think 
you would.” And in fact as she looked at his fine head she did 
indeed see him as a small, but heavy-shouldered eminence grise 
in the Chancelleries of Europe, shrewd, French-speaking, 
kindly, worldly-wise. 

“Anyway,” he said resuming his main thread, “the job went 
and the status too. And by the time Pd found the strength to 
lift my head up again everything else had gone, the whole 
scene as well as me vanished, kaput. Would have happened 
anyway,” he said robustly drying a coffee cup, “though maybe 
I could just possibly have ridden it. One or two did - bless 
them. But to go back to your original question: marriage? 
Who could I have married? Where was I to look for a wife? 
What can you do once you’ve acquired expensive tastes - in 
people? Being a celebrity has its disadvantages. I know, I’ve 
experienced some of them. But there’s nothing quite so awful 
as being an «A:-celebrity. You’re used to the best. You’ve gone 
to the best parties, the most interesting places. You’ve met 
plenty of nasty characters but you’ve also met a lot of special 
and remarkable people. 
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“And then, suddenly, in the eyes of the world, you’re not 
special yourself any more. You’re not top. Oh yes, I know that 
those kinds of measurements are outwardly scorned. Till quite 
recently, when the Americans, thank heaven, began to blast 
a hole in that particular wall, people simply would not acknow¬ 
ledge that they existed. But in cold fact your position is most 
meticulously charted whatever society you live in ... and no¬ 
where more so than in Society with a capital S. And do what 
you will,” he said shaking his head, “your position on those 
charts affects you. It means that instead of people inviting you 
to a company of equals, that is people who have made their 
mark one way or another, so that I would be invited say with a 
well-known actor, an editor, a racing motorist, even (through 
Mercedes) a political peeress, I started finding myself still 
invited to parties but the other guests would be a bit-part 
movie actor, a small-time journalist on the fringe of Fleet Street, 
a beat-up Honourable who’d go anywhere for a free drink. 

“And I’ll tell you something else. You hear people talk as 
though those at the top are no different from anyone else; 
indeed more boring, less worthwhile. In my experience this 
is not so. It is simply not so. And when you think about it you 
see how ridiculous it is to say so. People who get to the top do 
so at least ninety-eight times out of a hundred because they’ve 
got something extra in terms of talent or ability which took 
them there. 

“Given the general pseudo-democracy that rages around 
these days,” he said, “I’d probably be lynched if I said this 
outside. But the fact is that there are vast differences in con¬ 
versation, style, manners, intellectual ability, wives and lovers 
even! between the top and the lower layers. And when you slip 
from one to the other it’s not only hurtful to feel you’ve been 
demoted ... it’s not a very nice feeling but it wouldn’t matter 
so much - if you weren’t deprived as well. You’re deprived of a 
certain kind of communication, energy, a round, confident, brisk 
atmosphere of success and assurance and inside knowledge - 
and wit. And in its place you get... what? Something thin, 
envious, nervous. You find you’re not understood any more 
because your terms of reference belong to success. You’re more 
intelligent and more experienced than your company. Your 
horizon is wider. But if you refer, however innocently, to any¬ 
thing grander than your present company has known there 
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comes an instant lowering of temperature, a silence, a grudging 
turning-away of attention. And if, having learnt your lesson, 
you carefully avoid doing this and speak only in their terms as 
if as far from achievement as they, you feel your heart break 
with the insult to yourself.” 

“It would be like asking Tony Dorn to spend his entire social 
life with the Savilles,” said Michele. 

“Oh, my dear girl,” said Jimmy turning to her with an 
immense and grateful smile lighting up his face. “How wonder¬ 
ful to be understood!” 

She gave him a swift smile over her shoulder then turned 
again to the sink. She had begun on the pans. 

“I’ve got away from the point again,” he said, beginning to 
polish the glasses. “Marriage. So tell me, where should I have 
gone, where could I have found a wife? In fact where in 
general could I go - from where I’d been? Back to my own, 
some people would say - or some novels would end. Silly people, 
silly writers. Back to what? Working-class Jewish life? Or 
middle-class Jewish life for that matter. You know what that’s 
like as well as I do. As for marrying into it. . .” He slid back the 
glass-fronted door of the cupboard where he kept his china and 
started putting the dishes away. 

“Mercedes behaved very badly. Yes. Unequivocally a bitch.” 
(He said this neither in defence nor with rancour but purely as 
a statement.) “But she had what I’ve always reached out for 
all my life. She had style. And where, on my new level, was I 
going to find that? Well, the answer as you see is that I didn’t. 
I daresay you will think this the most outrageous and preten¬ 
tious snobbery. I daresay it is too.” 

“Oh no,” she said, her childishly thin hands hard at work 
with a pad of steel wool inside a saucepan. “Or at any rate if 
you’re a snob then I’m one too. I know exactly what you mean. 
I’ve had nothing like your experience but I couldn’t go back 
either. And in a small way for the same reason. To live in the 
kind of society where I could never meet a Georges for 
instance - ” 

“Exactly,” said Jimmy. “That is a perfect example of the 
‘someone special’ whom you simply donU meet in ordinary 
life.” 

“But how marvellous when you do,” said Michele, turning 
to look at Jimmy. Her voice had deepened so that he looked 
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sharply back at her recalling all at once the little ... one could 
hardly call it scene - the little moment he had observed between 
them earlier. But he saw that she had spoken with a kind of 
ardent innocence. 

“D’you know, ever since I met him Fve been trying to ...” 
she gave a little shrug, “to find a phrase which would describe 
him properly.” 

“Did you?” said Jimmy. “Find one I mean.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said. Everything now done she was 
cleaning the sink with the last of the wire wool. “The nearest 
I’ve come to it is that he’s a piece of Chopin music made flesh. 
A sort of poetic tender understanding of everything and a great 
sweetness and sadness mixed.” 

“Like a Chekhov play,” said Jimmy. 

she said. She stood wiping her hands on the roller 
towel in an attitude of deep thought. “Yes. He doesn’t seem to 
mind showing heart and feeling and so he makes you not 
ashamed of showing them cither. He sort of lifts you into a more 
tender and at the same time much more intelligent world.” 

“He has got this kind of ability,” said Jimmy thoughtfully, 
“to lift one out of one’s ordinary, ignoble way of living and 
thinking - ” 

“ - and into his own shining world of sensibility where he 
lives all the time. We’re very lucky to know him,” she said, “and 
to be able to visit him there. No, that’s not quite correct. He 
takes us in with him on his pass.” 

“I - ” began Jimmy, then stopped. Much as he himself had 
been captivated by Georges and Georges’s ambience he felt a 
tiny petulance attack him, a feeling that on what was his 
evening, it was somehow not quite fair that he should have to 
listen to adoring remarks about someone else. He was as ready 
as Michele to sing Georges’s praises but felt she shouldn’t be 
doing it, so to speak, on his time. 

He was rummaging desperately in his mind for some re¬ 
spectable decoy when it occurred to him that Michele herself 
had had very little innings that evening. Remorseful, for him¬ 
self as well as for her (since if she had found things less than 
perfect that evening then it would - in the after-analysis which 
he knew would ceme sooner or later, bidden or unbidden - 
make his own after-pleasure less and less) he said forcefully: 
“Will you now sit down while I make the tea?” She laughed and 
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nodded and he told her to sit down at the table and talk to him 
while he made it. 

“Your turn now,” he said as he put the kettle on and started 
getting out the cups. “Really, I’m ashamed of myself. I 
haven’t talked so much for years. Now don’t ask me what I’d 
\iktyou to talk about because the answer to that is one word: 
Yourself. I hardly know a thing about you. So start!” he said 
putting a fine-looking cheesecake on the kitchen table. “No, 
this I didn’t make,” he said seeing her questioning look, “but 
it’s very good.” The clrctric kettle boiled and he made the 
tea, then sat down opposite her. 

She had turned and lifted one corner of the net curtain behind 
her to look at the traffic, constant and heavy, though it was 
well past midnight, along the Bayswater Road. Beyond the 
flashing lights and rushing movement lay the park, a dark 
presence under the red-dark London sky. “It must be lovely in 
summer,” she said. “You hardly need go out. Everything, the 
whole world passing before your window.” 

“Yes,” he said, well pleased that she had got the point, the 
central pleasure of his home to him. “Yes,” he said pouring 
milk into the cups. “It is exactly that. But we mustn’t get off 
the subject. Ton. Not me. You!” He passed her tea across the 
table and pushed the plate of cake towards her. “Help yourself 
and please don’t wait to be asked. Well, all right then,” he went 
on with scarcely a pause, “let me ask you some questions. Are 
you happy? Do you enjoy your life? Have you got lots of 
friends? There, that should do for a start!” 

“Happy?” she said, looking down at her tea and stirring 
slowly. “No, not really. Not in the dynamic sense of the word, 
anyway.” 

“But you must have known periods of happiness?” he said, 
lifting a great chunk of cheesecake on to her plate. 

“So much! Oh, Jimmy!” 

“You can afford to eat the lot,” he said. “Slim as a reed. I’m 
the one who shouldn’t. Oh well. It’s a special evening. I might 
as well finish it off in style!” And he cut himself an equally 
large portion. 

“Why should a charming young woman like you not be 
happy?” 

“Not so young!” 

“To me you’re just an infant. I could very easily be your 
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father. I wish I were,” he said smiling at her with great kind¬ 
ness, tinged with melancholy, “How very nice to have had a 
daughter just like you!” 

“I wish you were too,” she said nicely, looking over at him 
with an equal smiling sadness. “Not that I don’t love my father, 
both my parents - but they are remote. They have .. . remote 
virtues. He is absorbed in his books and she is absorbed in him. 
So they don’t interfere with me at all. Actually, I’m very lucky. 
It’s very unusual for Jewish parents not to interfere. I mean, 
they didn’t even when I was young.” 

^*When you were young! Listen to it!” said Jimmy scoffing. 

“No, it’s true,” she said. “I’m not young. I’m well into middle 
age - for a woman. And this isn’t a very pleasant thought. What 
do I enjoy?” she said lightly, changing gear. “Well, quite a lot 
of things, I enjoyed writing my book enormously.” 

“That reminds me! I bought it the other day - ” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have,” she said at once. 

“Nonsense. I wanted to buy it and have it. I liked it. I liked 
it very much. And I’m not saying this because you’re sitting 
here. It’s a beautiful book, beautiful and penetrating; not only 
about Paul’s poetry but also the other two writers. I’m not 
surprised that Dorn and Georges fell for it. Incidentally, that’s a 
quite remarkable compliment you know. If two men of such 
sophisticated taste and experience have taken up both you and 
the book - totally unknown before, no reputation, no influence - 
that’s really something in that world, you can take it from me. 
I know a little about how these things work, both in television 
and the literary field. You’re a very lucky - lucky because 
you’re talented - young lady.” 

“Yes. I suppose I am,” she said. “Lucky, I mean. But when 
I was writing it I just enjoyed the work for its own sake. I 
didn’t expect all this.” 

“What else do you enjoy?” 

“Usual things,” she said, shaking her head slightly. “Theatre, 
reading, shopping. I love shopping - ” 

“So do I!” said Jimmy. 

“ - and I like teaching. Very much now that it’s adults. I like 
the sense of being in touch with the whole world. Lots of my 
students are foreign or coloured. And most of them are either 
nice or interesting or both. So I’m doing what I like doing and 
earning my living at the same time.” 
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“And you have lots of friends?” said Jimmy longing, with his 
usual innocent curiosity, to insert the word ‘boy’ but feeling that 
he shouldn’t, 

“I have a fair number, I suppose. People I was at school or 
training college with. I never got to a university. And I’m on 
good terms with members of the various staffs I work with.” 

She came to a stop then said with a full, tremulous, apologetic 
smile: “I have a feeling that if I really start talking about my¬ 
self now I won’t be able to stop. You look tired, Jimmy. And 
it’s getting really very late. I think I’d better go.” 

“Well, if you must,” said Jimmy, divided between his 
pleasure in having her there and the sheer physical fatigue 
which (she was quite right) was suddenly beginning to sweep 
over him. 

She pushed herself back from the table and stood up. “It’s 
been one of the nicest evenings I’ve ever had in my life,” she 
said looking herself on the verge of great tiredness but smiling 
at him with a kind of benevolent exhaustion which made him 
lead her from the kitchen with his arm affectionately about her 
fragile shoulders. 

“I’ve kept you too long and talked too much,” he said as he 
helped her into her coat. 

“I only hope you’ll stay as long when you come to visit me,” 
she said. “But I’m warning you now ... I can’t cook like you!” 

“My dear child,” he said warmly, “I won’t care if you just 
open a tin. It’s the company that counts. Isn’t that so?” 

“Oh yes,” she said as he led the way down the stairs to the 
front door. 

“Mind how you drive now,” he called as she walked off to 
her car. 

“I will,” she called back. “And thank you again. Good¬ 
night.” 

“Good-night,” he said and closing the door almost tottered 
up the stairs, already half asleep but very happy; mainly 
because the evening had been a social success. He had been 
terrified that it would fail, that his guests would be bored and 
the conversation drag. But it hadn’t! He had successfully 
resurrected something of that old talent of which he had spoken 
to Michele, the ability to organize, to meld, to balance the 
personalities of others in nice suspension. There had been a 
few moments of fright but on the whole he had succeeded better 
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than he had hoped in the close, social relationships of the 
evening. 

Fatigued as he was, the consciousness that this was so, that 
he had matched an occasion with a talent for it released in him 
a kind of delight with himself, a warm, buoyant pleasure sup¬ 
posedly only achieved through sex but as often the reward of a 
less considered triumph . .. the successful imposition of a 
personality on a company. On this joy he fell asleep. 



5 


BEYOND THE GLASS-PANELLED DOORWITH ITSCRETONNE 

curtain, Mrs Feinberg’s kitchen was small and square and 
bright; not at all like the long, high room behind Jimmy’s 
shop in the old days. He was saying as much to Michele who 
was sitting with him there while Georges was superintending the 
setting up of lights and cameras and sound in the shop itself. 
Winifred Dailey, the research assistant who had been demoted 
to make room for Annabel, had done her stuff in both persuad¬ 
ing Mrs Feinberg (though there hadn’t been much of that 
necessary, the word ‘television’ having worked its usual easy 
miracle) to lend her shop and in finding some children to play 
the Passover nuts game - a kind of Lilliputian version of bowls 
played with Barcelona nuts. 

They could hear the children now, squealing overhead in 
Mrs Feinberg’s ‘lounge’ where Annabel was rehearsing them. 
They had been up there earlier in the morning. It was a long 
room going right over the shop and kitchen and furnished in a 
heavy, thirties style which had given Jimmy reminiscent 
shivers the moment he had set eyes on the ugly patterned china 
tea-set and lumpy silver in the glass-fronted display cabinet; 
on the big settee weighing a ton and covered in dull green 
moquette, a beige, ruched-satin cushion at either end; *. . . and 
plastic walls for God’s sake!’ Jimmy had thought to himself 
looking at the nubbly, pale green surfaces with horror. He and 
Michele had escaped downstairs to the at least unpretentious 
kitchen as quickly as possible. Mrs Feinberg having disappeared 
and the children having been, on arrival, immediately whisked 
up to the lounge, they were on their own. “At least we’re out of 
the way,” said Jimmy. “I don’t know about you, Michele, but 
I do have this ‘excess baggage’ feeling half the time. I know 
we’re here as part of the job - and yet, at the same time, not. 
I’m not at all sure the technicians like us hanging around.” 

“I know exactly what you mean,” she said. “But after all, 
we have to go by Georges’s wishes. If he wants us around then 
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it must be necessary. I’m quite sure he knows exactly what he’s 
doing.” 

“Well, I suppose so,” said Jimmy dubiously. “It’s not that 
I’m not enjoying every minute of it,” he added, “it’s just that I 
feel somehow rather delicate about my part in the whole thing. 
For instance; the shop here is very like what ours was and since 
that’s what’s needed for this particular sequence we couldn’t 
have done better. But from my point of view - and after all I’m 
only brought along because of what might strike sparks from 
my recollections of the past, I can’t say anything’s happened in 
my subconscious. In a way I was really better off just working 
on memory alone - like remembering the other night about 
our kitchen table.” 

“It’ll come,” said Michele consolingly. “Perhaps when you 
see the children actually playing. And if you feel a bit useless, 
I feel a lot more so.” 

“It’s an odd situation, isn’t it?” said Jimmy scratching his 
' forehead. “When you think about it. Here we are, two com¬ 
parative strangers - not that I feel you’re strange, Michele, I 
just mean in terms of time; three weeks ago I didn’t even know 
you - and yet here we are involved, totally involved with a lot 
of other strangers sitting in this strange woman’s kitchen, 
invading her life at its very heart. When I stop and think about 
it all I can hardly credit it.” 

They heard a clattering sound from the stairs which were 
situated between the kitchen and the shop and a moment later 
Annabel came in to them to say that she had brought the 
children down and that Georges wanted Jimmy in for the final 
rehearsal in the shop so would they both come in please. “We 
have found a good place for all of us to stand,” she explained 
as they went back through the door and narrow passage-w'ay. 
“There.” She gestured behind one counter towards the deep¬ 
freeze cabinet wedged into the window. 

“I’ll join you in a minute,” said Georges gesturing to them 
to take up their positions. They edged their way behind Annabel 
along the narrow space between the counter and the shelves of 
tinned food and, wedged rather tightly together, propped 
themselves against the freezer. “Annabel will have to sit on top 
of it when I come in,” said Georges, looking at the squash 
rather dubiously. “But we will be out of camera here, in fact 
well out of the way altogether. Anyway, Jimmy, we’re just about 
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to have the run through. Let me know if anything jars or looks 
radically wrong. Oh, you haven’t seen the children yet, have 
you. There they are, Janice, Stephen, Sandra. All local. Why, 
is anything the matter?” 

‘‘No, no. Not exactly,” said Jimmy, who had given a slight 
exclamation. “It’s just that, well it was usually the three of us, 
three boys who played together.” 

“Oh yes, I know. Yourself, Paul and Johannes Broidel. I 
remember, you told me. But of course we’re not re-creating the 
scene, just catching the spirit of it as it is today.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Jimmy flushing. He felt he had made 
himself ridiculous by such a naive comment. Yet, looking at the 
children, he couldn’t dismiss the strong feeling about their 
entire unsuitability which had immediately struck him. The 
girls were bad enough, two entirely contemporary little Jewish 
girls of nine or ten, one with clubbed hair and chubby face, the 
other with the fashionably long straight hair and fringe slightly 
at odds with her small, thick features. But the boy - whom 
Jimmy, against reason had somehow expected at least faintly 
to resemble Paul... the boy was impossible; a pretty, delicate- 
featured, large-eyed youngster with soft, dark, curly hair and a 
hesitant, calculating glance. ‘As much like Paul,’ thought 
Jimmy despondently, ‘as the Laughing Cavalier.’ As usual, at 
the slightest lowering of his spirits, his physical aches and pains 
began to obtrude and he looked across the counter with some 
resentment at Polly and his assistant, Mac, who were at least 
sitting down if only on the square black cases which housed the 
sound equipment. As though his begrudging eye had worked 
a spell on them and their comfort Preston, the sound man, 
went over to them and in no uncertain terms told them to 
remove themselves and their ruddy backsides from his gear. 
Polly, who had been fiddling with one of the cameras rose with¬ 
out even looking at him and strolled away^ his head still bent 
over his own equipment, leaving Mac to say grumblingly as he 
too got up, “Oh what the hell. . .” By way of defiance he leaned 
back against the counter behind him but rested one foot, 
conspicuous in its high grey suede shoe, on the black case. 
Jimmy, brightening up as everyone does at the prospect of 
observing a row, forgot his back-ache for a moment but some¬ 
what to his disappointment nothing happened save that sud¬ 
denly, as if on a signal though none had been given, all the 



men present began taking off their jackets and/or pullovers so 
that all at once the shop was full of shirt-sleeved men with the 
exception of Jimmy himself and Georges who took off his jacket 
but retained a loose Higgins cardigan. 

The children, on instruction, began playing their game, 
bowling their nuts along the length of the shop. As television 
performers they weren’t very good being prone to the Jewish 
vice of self-consciousness laced, in Stephen’s case, with an un¬ 
successful attempt at swagger. Patiently Georges kept them at 
it till suddenly, forgetting themselves, they began not only 
playing in earnest but also quarrelling. Stephen, as Jimmy 
could have foretold, had begun to cheat. 

A moment later he realized why he could have foretold this 
and in fact had unconsciously expected it. Young Stephen, if he 
resembled anyone at all resembled not Paul but Hanni. 

“Right!” said Georges. “Can we have a spot of level on the 
children please?” 

Hanni Broidel! the early companion of them both. How 
could he have forgotten so much about him? His vision, which 
had encompassed so much of his own and Paul’s past these last 
few weeks had been like a room with all the windows un¬ 
covered except one. And now, with a snap, the remaining 
blind had gone up and he was looking suddenly at Hanni. 

The general grumpiness which for no clearly definable reason 
had been circulating around everyone all morning, suddenly 
centred on the two young men, Pollock Ashby’s assistant, Mac, 
a stylish young man, slim and wiry with an odd touch of middle- 
European, riding-school elegance about him and Preston’s 
assistant, Voyce, a rather sweet, soft-faced boy, one of those 
helpless, lower-class queers who find themselves, usually by 
virtue of their lovers’ professions, on the fringe of the arts. 

“Look! You made a song and dance about your equipment, 
chum,” Mac was saying in a forceful. Public school accent, 
“that’s nothing to the fandango there’ll be if any of mine gets 
banged about.” 

“Me?” said Voyce (for some reason he was always known by 
his surname - perhaps because he had been lumbered by in¬ 
considerate parents with the first name of Sinclair). “Tommy,” 
he said to his protector, the ravaged-faced Preston, “did I say 
a word?” 

“Quiet pleasey*’ said Preston, taking it out on everyone by 
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shouting them all into silence. “I can’t tell if I’ve got the 
boomer in place till I’ve got the level,” he called over bad- 
temperedly to Georges. 

Georges held up one finger signalling agreement and, calling 
the children over to him, took them off to the far end of the 
shop still instructing them in a low murmur as to exactly what 
he wanted them to do. Voyce aggrievedly held up a long tube 
mike and stepped slowly backwards saying, ‘‘One, Two, Three, 
Four, testing.” 

Jimmy, standing against the freezer cabinet, with Michele 
and Annabel, suddenly found that his attention had left not 
only Hanni but also the scene in front of him and was now 
anxiously considering the effect of the possible chill coming off 
the freezer against the small of his back. Dangling from the 
counter on a loop of string and just beyond his reach he saw a 
bunch of fresh brown paper bags. He looked longingly at them, 
thinking they would be just the thing to wedge between himself 
and the cabinet but somehow lacking the courage to move 
forward and take them off the nail and so advertise, so to speak, 
his physical discomfort. By the time his attention had been 
switched back again he found that Preston had taken the mike 
from his assistant and the tempo of the whole thing had visibly 
quickened. As they drew nearer to the actual recording, the 
atmosphere of men on the job, technical and efficient, mellowed 
into a rhythmic concentration. Even young Voyce, still com¬ 
paratively raw and unprofessional, became affected by it. Going 
up to Preston he started a grievance-laden sentence beginning, 
“It’s a bit of a liberty - ” suddenly realized that the mike was 
live and that he was being heard all over the shop and then, 
affected by everyone else’s newly arrived air of concentrated 
tolerance, quick-wittedly put his face almost cheek to cheek with 
Preston in laughing parody of a love scene and smiled his soft, 
disarming smile around at everyone. 

Polly, who had been deeply and determinedly engaged with 
his equipment ever since they’d arrived that morning and had 
uncharacteristically hardly said a word to anyone save Mac was 
issuing instructions of his own. “. .. get an O.K. start with a 
wide shot,” he was saying, “hold a three, then narrow. Anyway, 
we’ll see how it goes.” 

Georges came back into the centre of the shop, stood com- 
mandingly between the two counters and said: “O.K. I think 
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we’ll have a five-minute breather before we start rolling. 
Better still, what about coffee? Annabel?” 

“Yes, Georges. All in the van. I will bring it in.” She began 
to scramble her way past Jimmy and Michele and along the 
counter then changed her mind and lifting herself on to it 
swung her legs over and landed in the middle of the shop to the 
accompaniment of some ironical cheers. “Training for the 
Olympics are you?” said Polly beginning to come to life at last. 

She hesitated, obviously trying to think of some witty reply, 
but came up with nothing better than, “Only for the coffee¬ 
carrying event,” but she looked so pretty, her eyes so vivacious 
that they all laughed as though she had said something 
genuinely amusing. 

“I’ll come and help you, shall I?” said Voyce. 

“Ooh, that is very nice and English gentleman. Not like your 
other friends!” she said with a merry, chiding look at the rest 
of the team. 

Mrs Feinberg, who had for some time been watching the 
general goings on from her lurking, shy position somewhere 
behind her own herring barrels, came out and said to Georges: 
“Did I hear you say coffee, Mr Franck? You’re more than 
welcome. It won’t take me a minute - ” 

“Oh no. It’s extraordinarily kind of you but we always, 
always bring flasks with us in the van,” he said looking down at 
her with his special look of personal consideration. 

“Well, you’re very welcome. I’m sure,” she repeated, re¬ 
treating. She disappeared into her kitchen but came out again 
with a great pile of Danish pastries on a plate just as Annabel 
and Voyce staggered in with two enormous flasks. Jimmy and 
Michele came away from their positions into the centre of the 
shop and they all heaved themselves on to the counters (cleared 
for that day) and sat perched there in two lines facing each 
other, drinking, eating and chatting, the children running 
about in the cluttered space between, chewing at their buns and 
being shooed away from the equipment every fifteen seconds. 

Jimmy, the only one sitting on a chair (conscious of his short 
legs, his back, his age and his dignity he had asked for one) 
looked around him at the lively scene, everyone back in the 
best of tempers, the restored sense of camaraderie and co¬ 
operation delighting him almost as much as the pure pleasure 
(to someone with his feeling for order and quality) of watching 
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high skills being mobilized towards a positive and interesting 
goal. He turned and smiled broadly up at Annabel whose 
firm, round legs in red, lacy woollen stockings were dangling 
just beside his shoulder. 

“You are having a good time, Jimmy?” she said. 

“Marvellous!” 

“Good!” she said. “We should all enjoy.” 

Something in her voice made him say: “Aren’t you?” 

“Enjoying? Oh. Well. .. yes. Yes, I suppose. But you know 
I have been on many such occasions. It is not all new and 
wonderful behind the scenes of the great mysterious” (she 
pronounced it - charmingly - ‘mist-eerie-oos’) “television any 
more.” 

“No romance left?” said Jimmy. 

“Oh,” she said shrugging. “I don’t know that I believe any 
more that there is romance in anything.” 

“Well, I believe in romance,” said young Voyce who was 
sitting next to her. 

“That is because you believe in people,” she said. 

“Don’t you?” said Jimmy genuinely anxious to know. 

She pulled a face. “I don’t think so. But if we are going to 
argue, first we must make a distinction, yes? First there are 
‘the people’ in the general or Communistic sense if you like. 
That is one view. There are many who believe in ‘the people* 
like that but who cannot see one person to exist as individual. 
Here, I will tell you I believe only in individuals. I lose very 
much patience with writers and so on who think only of groups.” 

“So do I,” said Jimmy in heartfelt agreement. 

“But,” she went on holding up both hands palms outwards 
in a delightful, foreign way for all the world as if this discussion 
were taking place not in Mrs Feinberg’s grocery shop but in 
some coffee house in Buda-Pesth, “here we must distinguish 
again, yes? To believe in the individual is not to believe that 
‘people’ are good, that one can trust in hurpan nature, no, that 
I do not believe. Do you?” 

Jimmy looked at her doubtfully and she said, pouncing: 
“Ah! You see! You do not believe either.” 

Jimmy said, looking down the length of the shop to where 
Georges and Michele were talking to each other: “I don’t 
know. I think if you’d asked me that even a short while ago I’d 
have agreed with you. But recently I seem to have met one or 
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two people whom I do believe,” (he said half to himself) “I can 
trust.” 

“This means only that you thought to have killed yourself as 
romantic and now you find him still alive. This I know a long 
time already. The romantic is very hard to kill.” 

“I don’t see what’s wrong with being romantic,” said Voyce 
naively, joining in again. “I mean, apart from people there’s 
things like beautiful scenery, for instance. That can be 
romantic, can’t it?” 

“Oh yes,” she said smiling merrily at him. Then, patting him 
on the arm to show he was not being excluded, she turned back 
to Jimmy saying with much animation: “I remember one time 
when I was in Greece working with a film unit and Ghristophe 
Belin - you know him? - took me for to ride on Hydra. You 
know it?” 

Jimmy shook his head. 

“Is that the Belin, the big producer?” said Voyce. 

“Yes. Yes, he is very big. In every way,” she said with an 
amused ripple. “He is also very, very fat. But really enormous. 
And to see him on a donkey! It was very funny. I was the only 
one allowed to tease him that he was so fat. But anyway, like 
many people who are not handsome, he has great appreciation 
of beauty. And I remember when we come to a part of the 
island which was extremely beautiful he makes us both to stop 
and he looks ... and looks .. . and then he rides on again 
without speaking for one, two miles. And when I look I see that 
he actually has tears in his eyes. Belin I Who makes all his actors 
to cry, he is so hard with them.” 

Catching Georges’s monitoring eye she slipped off the 
counter and was beginning to gather together the debris of 
their elevenses when the two little girls came up to her asking 
for the lavatory. Signalling to Georges she led them off leaving 
young Stephen on his own. The child - he was barely eleven - 
stood hovering by the biscuit stand his fingers very near the 
glass lid over the Chocolate Varieties. He lifted his eyes, gave a 
swift glance round, caught Jimmy’s casually-watching gaze 
which till that moment had been unsuspicious, then quickly 
withdrew his hand and went over to Jimmy who was sitting 
comfortably relaxed on his chair. Everybody else was still 
sprawled about the counters finishing their cigarettes and wait¬ 
ing for Annabel to return with the other children. 
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Stephen said, standing in front of Jimmy confidingly and 
looking at him with his big, trusting eyes unfairly fringed with 
lashes of enormous length: “Have you ever been to the Zoo?*’ 

“The Zoo?” said Jimmy startled. “Yes, I think so,” he said 
rallying and remembering that he was unused to the incon¬ 
sequence of children’s conversation. “But it was a long time 
ago. I can’t remember much about it.” 

“I’ve never been,” said Stephen, his dark gaze, mournful 
now, fixed on Jimmy’s face. 

“Oh well, I’m sure you will soon,” said Jimmy. 

Stephen put his fore-fingernail between his front teeth and 
shook his head. “No,” he said, “I’ll never go. And I did want to 
see all the animals and the monkeys and the elephant and 
everything.” 

“Oh, what a shame,” said Voyce in his thin, contemporary- 
discotheque accent, all ready sympathy for the pretty little 
boy. “Why can’t you go, Stephen?” 

“I haven’t any money,” he said quickly, turning towards 
what he instinctively felt would be a more receptive audience 
than Jimmy who was now giving him a rather searching stare. 

“Oh dear,” said Voyce looking down at the child who looked 
pathetically up at him, wetting his lips. “How much does it 
cost then?” 

“Ten shillings,” he said promptly. “I’ve saved up four shil¬ 
lings,” he added, “but it’s taken me such a long time. And 
then I have to save up for the bus fare as well and that’s another 
six shillings. Oh dear. I don’t know when I’m going to see the 
polar bears and the tigers and ride on the elephant. Well, I 
expect I couldn’t afford that even if I got there. It’s extra.” 

“Oh, I should think you could,” said Jimmy, “out of your ten 
shillings. I’m sure it doesn’t cost that much to get in.” 

“Oh yes, it does,” the child said earnestly. 

“It seems a very high entrance fee,” Jimmy said to Voyce. 
“I should think that’s for adults. It can’^ be that price for 
children.” 

“Yes, it w,” said Stephen in a tone of absolute sincerity. “I 
asked.^^ 

“Well, we can’t keep him away from the elephants, can we?” 
Voyce said into Jimmy’s ear. Jimmy, suspicious but helpless, 
could do no more than open his eyes rather dubiously and watch 
while Voyce not only took a couple of shillings out of his own 
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pocket but went round the others as well to collect for the for- 
lorn-looking little boy longing to see the animals. Sheer moral 
cowardice obliged Jimmy to add a deeply grudged shilling to 
the kitty when Voyce finally came back to him. He would have 
made it sixpence but to his annoyance didn’t have one. 

“Now!” said Voyce. He tore off a piece of Mrs Feinberg’s 
white wrapping paper, deftly made it into a cone into which he 
dropped the money he had collected, gave the paper a smart 
twist to secure the top and deposited it with a Idndly flourish 
into the small, waiting hand. “There!” he said and was about 
to add a kindly hope that young Stephen would enjoy himself 
but the grubby fingers had hardly closed on the money when, 
with a perfunctory mumble, the child shot off to the narrow 
passage between the shop and the kitchen and they heard him 
running up the stairs to Mrs Feinberg’s ‘lounge’ where he had 
left his coat. 

Jimmy, compressing his lips, looked at Voyce who was still 
looking rather bemusedly at his own empty hand. He heard a 
laugh and looked up to see that Polly had seen exactly what he 
had seen but unlike him was neither annoyed nor disgusted, 
only amused. 

“Smart operator, that kid,” said Polly laughing with his 
tongue literally in his cheek. “Go far.” 

“If he were mine (which God forbid) I’d smack the daylights 
out of him,” said Jimmy heatedly. 

“Why?” asked Polly. “Because he knows how to get on in 
the world? No crime. Incidentally, it’s four shillings admission 
for kids I happen to know. And two and six on Mondays!” 

“But you put your two bob in.” 

“Well... I was kind of rewarding him for his nerve - or 
rather paying him for his performance. He’ll never make a real 
actor; can’t act for toffee before the camera, I saw that before. 
But I’ll tell you what he is. A born con man.” 

“Then you shouldn’t have encouraged him,” said Jimmy 
growing more and more angry. “Why didn’t you tell him you 
knew it was only four bob?” 

“Oh come on! With those great, big, sad eyes looking at me? 
That’s a very pretty boy that is. Aren’t the kids smart these days 
though? Already knows exactly how to use his looks.” 

“So you let him get away with his nasty little act just because 
he’s good-looking. And not only get away with the money but 
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also get away without even a pretence of gratitude. That’s what 
makes me wild. The minute he got what he wanted he was off 
like a streak of lightning. Couldn’t even stop to say a proper 
Thank you to Voyce.” 

“Oh, I think you’re being a bit hard on the poor little kid,’’ 
said Voyce. 

Jimmy, already near boiling point, at this remark nearly 
exploded. To have Voyce, who had been the most exploited, 
making excuses for his unscrupulous little exploiter was, of all 
the situations in the world, the kind he could least stand. It 
aroused too many feelings, too many echoes... feelings of 
outrage against his deep sense of justice and logic, echoes from 
his own life, from Paul’s and, in a general way, from the whole 
long, Jewish inheritance of being forced, down the centuries, to 
accept robbery with a smile, cheating with appeasement, to 
make excuses for their persecutors, to forgive, forgive, forgive. 

(“But he’s a child, a child,” he tried saying to himself but to 
no avail.) 

He stood up suddenly and walked through to the kitchen - 
there was no one there - feeling hotly that he was sick of for¬ 
giving and despised the forgivers. He could see no virtue in it, 
only blindness, cowardice and a repeated invitation to pain. 
Forgive that little bastard now and it would be that much extra 
encouragement to him to lie and con his way through life. How 
much damage to how many innocents had already been seeded, 
watered, encouraged by their five minutes’ tolerance of that 
not-so-childish chicanery on this grey, wet, January morning? 

“But the worst of it,” he said to himself standing trembling 
in Mrs Feinberg’s deserted kitchen, “was the lack of gratitude, 
decency, delicacy... I don’t know what word to use. That 
damned little pig couldn’t even put on a Thank you act. Just 
played up enough to get what he wanted - and then off. How 
I remember it. Hanni! Hanni all over again. His tricks, his 
tactics, his insults. His looks even! If only I’d known I’d never 
have come today.” 

Through his agitation he had heard Annabel and the two 
little girls coming down the stairs again but had taken no 
notice. She now came into the kitchen saying: “There you are, 
Jimmy! Georges sent me to find you. We are going to record 
now. Will you come?” 

“Yes,” he said. “Yes. I’m coming.” 
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“Are you all right?” she said peering into his face. 

“Yes, Fm all right,” 

“Then come quickly,” she said. “We took far too long over 
coffee and Georges is getting restless. He is very easy I can tell 
you,” she said as they went back into the shop. “If Tony had 
come today he would not have allowed all this sitting about.” 

“Where is he?” said Jimmy as he threaded his way once 
again along the back of the counter behind Annabel. 

“He is on another job out of town,” said Annabel over her 
shoulder. 

“I thought Georges was going to stand here too?” said Jimmy 
smiling at Michele as he came up to her, back in her old place 
against the freezing cabinet. “No place like home,” he said, 
taking up his own position. 

“Georges has decided that he will be better at the other end 
of the shop,” said Annabel heaving herself on to a narrow bit of 
counter at the side of the cabinet. “Forgive me if I take the 
sitting place,” she said, “but I have to write up times and con¬ 
tinuity and check with the stop-watch and it is all impossible 
if I stand. Voyce has offered for the clapper board for this 
sequence.” 

“Of course,” said Jimmy and offered her a shoulder to prop 
her left arm on. 

“Ooh, Jimmy, you are very kind,” she said. “Thank you. I 
am beginning to feel like Tony a little bit. You know in his 
work he is like a juggler, always half a dozen things spinning at 
once.” 

“Is that why he’s not here today?” said Michele. 

“Yes. This is Tony. He must organize his life so that he has 
always something he must rush off to. It is the rushing off 
which is important.” 

Much struck by this observation Jimmy turned his head and 
gave her a quick, appreciative look but just then the recording 
began with a sharp injunction of “Roll over sound” and his 
attention was distracted. 

Polly had been right. Young Stephen was hopeless before the 
camera, hamming it up to such an extent that - pretty face or 
not - the \»atience of both Georges and the crew almost ran out. 
Th6re was a general sigh of relief when Georges decided that 
enough was enough and whatever they had in the can would 
have to do. 
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“I am so sorry,” he said across the counter to Michele and 
Jimmy, beckoning them to come out. “You must have been 
very cramped and uncomfortable in there. Anyway, we’ve 
finished here - barring accidents - ” he held up crossed fingers, 
“so now let’s all go and have a late lunch. Very late I’m afraid,” 
he said looking at his watch. “But we are quite near the main 
road and there are several little restaurants there. So let us go, 
shall we? Just the three of us this time.” 

“How do you think it went?” said Georges. They were sitting 
in a pleasant empty little Indian restaurant snapping off and 
nibbling bits of poppadums as they waited for their orders to 
be served. 

“I think you did wonders,” said Michele in her gentle voice, 
“considering the material. Those children were very difficult; 
hopeless really. Even I could see that.” 

“I don’t know why you say ‘even you’,” said Georges, giving 
her one of his deep, ‘special’ looks. “Your judgement is at least 
as good as and I think much better than almost anyone else’s.” 
He kept his gaze fixed upon her till she had blushed enough 
then removed it saying: “I am usually, though I say it myself, 
considered very good with children. Much of my reputation in 
television started with my early features on young children - ” 

“Did you use your own?” said Jimmy interestedly. He had 
not meant the question to serve as a reminder of Georges’s 
married state but it somehow carried that effect and Michele’s 
blush burned brighter while Georges, after a short, “No, never,” 
went on quickly: “I must say, in all my experience I have never 
found such tough going as I found today. Those children, all 
three of them, were really impossible. I could get neither 
spontaneity nor a single flicker of talent from any of them. I 
don’t know. . . Jews are supposed to be so uninhibited, 
vivacious, talented - ” 

“A fallacy,” said Jimmy. “The fact is thafrfor some reason the 
British Jew is rather more puddingy than any otlier variety. 
I suppose because British life is duller on the whole. I’ve always 
thought the lack of pavement caffis to be the biggest give-away 
of national character...” 

“Actually I like puddings,” said Michele with a frowning, 
anxious-to-be-fair expression. 

“So do I,” said Jimmy fervently. “In fact I wish I knew 
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where to find a good one these days. I can’t tell you what I’d 
give for an old-fashioned, steamed ginger pudding. Actually 
that’s pretty much what Jewish life - the good Jewish life - used 
to be like as I remember it. The best parts of it anyway; warm 
and spicy and enormously satisfying... if you could get it. 
The contemporary version is like the contemporary dessert; 
fruit and ice-cream. Healthy enough and it looks pretty ... but 
cold. Cold and thin. How I hate tinned fruit salad!” 

“I promise I won’t give you any when you both come to 
me,” said Michele. “In fact I make a very good spiced bread 
pudding.” 

“Heaven!” said Jimmy. “That’ll be something to live for! 
But to get back to those children ... they did symbolize for me 
something about Jewish social behaviour, Georges. At least in 
the middle strata of our society. After all I was in a position to 
observe a great deal of it over a long period. And what I chiefly 
noticed over and over again was the self-consciousness. Either 
they were self-conscious and wooden like the two little girls or 
they were self-conscious and exaggerated like that little beast, 
Stephen.” 

His virulent accent on the word ‘beast’ was so marked that 
the other two looked at him in surprise. Since, clearly, having 
been at the other end of the shop, they had no knowledge of 
what had really happened over the Zoo money, he gave them 
a brief r^sum^. “It wasn’t just the asking for the money,” he 
concluded, “but the way he did it. The clever, sideways action 
of the born deceiver. The pathos, the hints. Not the straight¬ 
forward, ‘Gimme, gimme’, of the ordinary child. It made me 
he said beginning with shaking fingers to move about the 
cutlery already laid on the check cloth. 

“Yes, I understand how you feel,” said Georges, “but all the 
same, Jimmy, you must I think, be a little more charitable. 
This is a poor neighbourhood. I gather from Winifred who 
arranged it tliat the boy’s parents jumped at the fee we offered. 
And after all he was doing his best to save up for himself. It 
wasn’t so terrible if he did try to get a few bob out of us. After 
all, when all’s said and done, he’s only a child.” 

Jimmy paused, trying to brace himself to face an old, old 
situation, wondering how to make convincing the vast sig¬ 
nificance the seemingly trivial incident had held for him - no, 
not only for him but for everyone. It was, he felt despairingly, a 
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peculiarly undefinable job to try and convey the importance 
of those differences of behaviour in all things both great and 
small which, put together brick by brick in the life of society, 
make up a moral dwelling place. 

“Firstiy,” he said at last, knowing in advance that he was 
going to fail in his task but impelled nevertheless by some sense 
that hopeless battles must all the same be fought, “that child 
told several deliberate lies (well mixed up with scraps of truth - 
always the sign of a born liar) - about the amount he needed. 
Look!” he said suddenly cocking his head to one side, “perhaps 
I haven’t made myself clear. I’m not condemning him for lying 
but for greed. For heaven’s sake don’t let me sound too priggish. 
Though on the other hand** he said changing tone yet again, “I 
don’t know why I should be so afraid of that word. After 
all, it’s better to be a prig than a swine or a bitch, isn’t that 
so?” 

“Yes, I agree,” said Georges at once. “We must never be 
afraid of words. After all, in a sense this is what our programme 
is about. Words. Language.” 

Jimmy looked at him feeling vaguely that they had somehow 
gone off the point but not knowing exactly where. Then he said 
with the somewhat maddening perversity he sometimes dis¬ 
played: “Actually I was a terrible liar when I was young. I 
couldn’t have been less of a prig. For some reason - perhaps 
because I was one of a large family all living on top of one 
another - I felt an intense necessity to cover up my movements. 
The stories I invented! I’d fallen down and hurt myself - pour¬ 
ing iodine on my leg to prove it! I’d met a school-friend’s 
mother who’d taken me out to tea! All kinds of unnecessary 
lies. God knows why.” 

“Your imagination was cramped. You had to exercise it,” 
said Michele. “Anyway, we all tell lies. There have been 
periods in my life when I seemed to tell nothing else.” 

“That I don’t believe,” said Georges, with a tender shake of 
his head. 

“Oh yes,” she said. “Oh yes.” 

Jimmy looked at her curiously for a moment then, reverting 
back to his own problems, said: “I’ll tell you one thing. One of 
the surest signs of age is when you stop lying. Even important 
lies,” he said shaking his head ruefully, “become more and 
more wearisome to invent. That’s one thing I’ve discovered. 
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As you grow old you become more truthful not because you are 
more truthful but because it’s less bother. You need a continu¬ 
ing, lively energy to be a really persistent, first-class liar. I’d 
say that young Stephen, to get back to him, has just that kind 
of horrible health and strength! Another thing I noticed about 
him by the way... he’s not short, that kid. Well nourished, 
very well dressed. Did you notice?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Michele. “In fact his father’s a kosher 
butcher - and they don’t starve!” 

Much pleased by this support which he had not expected 
Jimmy reached over and gave her hand an affectionate grasp. 

“There’s another thing,” he said. “There’s something highly 
distasteful, to me anyway, about a child who is instinctively on 
the make. I don’t know . .. perhaps I’m making too much of it 
but whenever I come up against examples of what I can only 
call original sin, it depresses me.” 

Again, and again to his surprise, he found Michele weighing 
in with strong support. (He had somehow expected her auto¬ 
matically to defend the child - or rather a child - in any 
circumstances.) 

Looking thoughtful, she said: “You’ve reminded me of an 
incident which happened to me once.” 

“Tell us,” said Jimmy urgently, glancing at Georges. He was 
always frightened of boring him and losing his affectionate 
attentiveness - if not alienating his sympathy entirely - so now 
welcomed the opportunity to keep quiet and let someone else 
do the talking. 

She paused, then said: “It happened years ago but for some 
reason I’ve never forgotten it. It was when I was looking for a 
house for my parents after they’d decided to move out of the 
East End. Well, I had an order to view this suburban villa. It 
didn’t look much from the outside, very dilapidated, but any¬ 
way, I thought I might as well look it over. So I walked up the 
path and rang the bell. The front door was opened by a small 
boy - about the same age as Stephen. I asked him if his father 
or mother were in and he said No, but his mother would be 
back soon - ” 

She stopped as the waiter came up and began putting the 
innumerable little dishes of an Indian meal on the table. 

“You can have nearly all of this,” said Georges. “As I told 
you, it’s mostly rice and vegetables.” 



“I’ve never had Indian food before,” she said, looking at it 
all with interest. “What a lot of new experiences!” 

“Nice ones, I hope,” said Georges, with yet another of his 
looks. He began spooning various mixtures on to her plate, his 
gestures somehow conveying intimacy and even caress as though 
he and she were having a honeymoon breakfast together. 

“So what happened?” said Jimmy with some impatience. 
The issue he was concerned with was too burning for him to 
tolerate any side-tracking of Michele’s corroborative evidence 
by irrelevant, tender glances. Hot only for a witness to the 
truth as he saw it, even his curiosity, which normally would 
have been rampant at sight of those glances, lay quiet. 

“Oh yes,” said Michele as though waking up. “Well, I told 
this little boy what I’d come for and asked if I could come in 
and wait till his mother came home. So he looked me over very 
carefully, decided I was harmless and let me in. It was one of 
those houses which are bigger inside than they look and there 
was a biggish entrance hall, almost a room really but quite bare, 
bare boards which had once been stained and a scruffy rug and 
one torn old couch. The little boy who’d let me in asked me 
very politely to sit down so I did, and then a door opened on the 
left and I saw a big room almost equally bare and then three 
other children came out. There was obviously only about a year 
between each of them, the one who’d opened the door being the 
eldest. There were two boys and then two girls. 

“So I sat there for a bit and then I asked the first boy if I 
could look at the kitchen and the downstairs rooms while I was 
waiting and he, still very nicely-mannered, showed me round 
after instructing the others to watch for their mother. He was 
such a thin little boy - they were all thin and terribly poorly 
dressed - but he had this gentle, responsible air. I took a quick 
look round the ground floor, it was all very bare and shabby 
and ... I don’t know ... it had a sort of forlorn, stripped look. 
In the, what I suppose would have been the drawing-room, 
there was practically nothing but what might once have been 
a fairly good three-piece suite and I got the impression that 
everything else had been sold or pawned. 

“Then we came back into the hall and I sat on the old couch 
and looked at the other children staring aimlessly out of the 
window and then I asked the oldest boy what his father did and 
he said in a sort of resigned, matter of fact way that he was a 
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salesman but he was always away and again I got the impres¬ 
sion of wreck, of a hopeless, ne’er-do-well, failure father who’d 
given up - and an almost deserted wife and children. Then the 
boy excused himself saying he had to see about their tea and 
went into their awful kitchen. And the moment he’d gone the 
second little boy came up to me quickly and stood right by my 
knee and put one hand on my skirt and asked me quietly, with 
one eye on the kitchen door, for some pennies to buy chocolate. 
I gave him some of course, but I remember how shocked I was 
somehow at the contrast between the one child, so anxious and 
polite and responsible... and the other, the soft-voiced little 
cadger; like his father, I suppose. 

“And then the mother came in, a thin, tall, careworn blonde. 
She must have been such a pretty girl and really a model figure 
before the children and poverty and a hopeless husband... 
Selling that house must have been her last hope of getting any 
money - if it wasn’t already mortgaged up to the hilt. I suppose 
she did sell it in the end. It wasn’t suitable for my parents; too 
big. But I felt I wanted to buy it just to help that family. It’s 
funny,” she said, talking more to Jimmy than to Georges as 
though it was much more important that he should know of it, 
“how often I think of that house and family. I often wonder 
what became of them. But I do know one thing. That second 
child will always have fallen on his feet. So I understand exactly 
how you feel about Stephen, Jimmy. Don’t you?” she said, 
turning to Georges with so innocent an assumption of his perfect 
understanding that he could do no more than say: “Ofcourse,” 
though he couldn’t resist adding, “I’m not sure, though, that 
we can be quite certain that childish characteristics always go 
right through into adult life. Children change, people change.” 

“Sometimes. Sometimes they don’t,” said Jimmy grimly. He 
pushed his plate a little away from him and said with an air of 
decision: “I think I ought to tell you, Georges, that one of the 
reasons why I feel so strongly about young Stephen is because 
he reminded me so much of Hanni.” 

Georges looked at him across the table, his narrow eyes 
suddenly alert and lit with interest. “Ah!” he said. “This is 
what I was waiting for. I thought there was a tie-up with Paul 
in all this. Wait!” Turning round he called the waiter over. 
“Let us order our dessert and coffee now so that we can talk 
without disturbance. You are not closing, are you?” he said to 
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the turbanned waiter. 

“Oh no, sir. We never close from twelve o’clock to twelve 
o’clock. Open all the time.” 

“Good,” said Georges. “What about you, Michele?” 

“No class till this evening,” she said. 

“Jimmy?” 

“Oh, my time’s yours. You know that.” 

'*Right/* said Georges. “Choose your sweets and then we’ll 
get down to Mr Johannes Broidel... the life and times of. Did 
you say that child Stephen even looks like him?” 

“Yes, he does rather. Only Stephen is dark and Hanni’s hair 
was light, glinting brown (much too pretty a colour for a boy 
really) and his eyes were not so large... they were curious 
eyes, calm and grey-green and yet with a peculiar ... I hardly 
know how to describe them... a peculiar, satirical, heavy- 
lidded Eastern something about them; though he could switch 
off the exoticism and the satire in a flash if he wanted to and 
just leave the pathos or the eager look turned on. Anyway, 
what with that high, pure forehead and classic nose and that 
spectacular, shining hair he was a very good-looking child and 
when he grew up and the satire look took over, very sexy- 
looking too. Full of Eastern promise, you might say! Though like 
everything else about Hanni the promise, I was reliably in¬ 
formed, was not always kept. Typical of him, I always thought!” 

“What was his background?” said Georges. “Don’t tell me 
his father was a butcher too!” 

“Oddly enough you’re not all that far out. His people were 
Dutch originally and his father was a kind of agent for the 
import of Dutch butter and cheese into this country. Very 
kosher, the Dutch Jews, so there’s always been (and still is to 
this day) a big demand for their dairy products. So the Broidels, 
by our standards at that time, were really quite well off. Better 
than the rest of us anyway. Hanni was the youngest of three 
children. He had a brother and a sister; heavy, reliable, serious, 
both of them. So if there ever were any problems there were 
always four other people to cope with them. Hanni didn’t have 
a care in the world; either during his childhood or at any other 
time. Oh yes, I know,” he said holding up one hand. “That 
sounds like nonsense. Who doesn’t have problems? And yet I 
believe it to be almost entirely true of him.” He stopped for a 
moment then said thoughtfully: “It depends how you measure, 
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of course. But from where I sit it seems to me - has always 
seemed to me - that Hanni was given just about everything in 
life that any reasonable human being could ask for. Apart from 
Jiis comparatively early end - and even that came easy you 
know, very easy - what didn’t he have that ordinary men call 
happiness? Tall, handsome, healthy, carefree, talented... 
married to a charming, rich and adoring girl, gorgeous children, 
articulate, clever at pushing himself and - astonishingly - at 
eliciting sympathy. .. this darling of the Gods was always 
being sympathized with, believe it or not!. . . and above all, 
thick-skinned, 

“Perhaps he suffered a little those last few years. But although 
he was clever at putting on a hurt, thin-skinned look, in fact 
very little penetrated that tough hide that he couldn’t throw 
off in an hour. I suppose what happened to his career in the end 
must have affected him a little; the curious fading of his reputa¬ 
tion after such a splendid first act. He was terribly successful at 
first. He just went right up to the top in one whoosh I like that. 
The art world didn’t know what had hit it.” 

“How did it happen?” said Michele. “I mean how did it 
come about at the very beginning? I find beginnings very 
mysterious always.” 

“So do I,” said Jimmy. “But there was nothing mysterious 
about Hanoi’s. The fact is,” he put one finger straightly up 
then pressed it hard against the side of his jaw, “he really was 
talented. I don’t want to under-rate him. So when he said he 
wanted to go to Art School, he went to Art School. His family 
adored him; waited on him hand and foot like an Asiatic prince. 
I can see that Dutch sister of his now. Thick plaits of red-gold 
hair round her head. And aproned, always aproned. Anyway, 
he was hardly at the school a year when a very well-known 
artist named Peridot - oh, I see you’ve heard of him! - took 
him into his studio as his own personal pupil and Hanni 
started making the most enormous strides. You know. . . one 
minute he was still a student and the next minute he was a fully 
fledged artist with commissions and a studio of his own in ... I 
think it was Chelsea. Yes, it was. Hanni was always very 
conventional!” 

Jimmy stopped for a moment or two then said rather stiffly: 

“I daresay you’ve already decided that I’m hopelessly pre¬ 
judiced against him. Well, I am. Only prejudiced isn’t quite the 
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word because that implies a sort of unfair judgement and I don’t 
think you’ll find me being unfair to him. It’s just that I knew 
him very well and what I knew I didn’t like. That’s not pre¬ 
judice, it’s opinion founded on fact.” 

“Yes,” said Georges, then added delicately, “I’m not of 
course saying you’re wrong, Jimmy, but when you use words 
like ‘opinion’ or ‘fact’ you really must qualify them. What you, 
or I, or anyone else can say about anything is after all only our 
opinion and when you talk about ‘fact’ what you mean is fact 
as seen or interpreted only according to each individual. Don’t 
you agree?” 

“No!” said Jimmy sharply and even rudely. “I don’t.” He 
stopped abruptly as he saw the muscles of Georges’s face move 
though his expression of thoughtful patience didn’t alter. “I’m 
sorry,” he said. “This seems to be my day for getting angry. I’m 
sorry. Only I’m getting so tired of this line of thought. It has 
been taken - not by you - ” he added hastily, “so much too far. 
I’m tired of this contemporary refusal to make decisions, to 
come to any settled judgement about anything at all. I think a 
society that can’t make up its mind about anything - except 
scientific fact - is a society which is getting itself so dis¬ 
orientated that it’s slowly going off its head. We have to have 
some sense of direction, some permanent external criteria of 
right and wrong. We have to.” 

“Of course we have to have direction,” said Michele. “The 
problem is where to find it.” 

“It’s not quite so much of a problem as you think,” said 
Jimmy. “It’s just that we’ve all been terrorized into believing 
that we’re offending against the great God, Personal Liberty, 
if we admit that some people may conceivably know more than 
we do about something. We’ve been bludgeoned into believing 
that no one knows better than anyone else. Not true. We’ve 
been told that there’s absolutely no way of measuring anything 
any more. Not true. We’re told that every ignorant little girl, 
every loutish young man is the sole arbiter of his or her own 
behaviour. That their untried naivete - to put it at its best - is 
as good as the long experience of men of good will. Not true, 
not true.” 

“All right, then,” said Georges, with a slightly overdone air 
of reasonableness, “you tell us. Where do we find our absolutes? 
And, more important, where do we find our men of good will?” 
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“I don’t know about absolutes,' said Jimmy, “but in any 
situation there are always certain questions we can ask our¬ 
selves.” 

“Such as?” 

“Well, for instance, faced with some choice or other, of 
conduct we can ask ourselves: What will cause the least pain?” 

“But that begs so many questions - ” began Georges. 

. “No it doesn’t,” said Jimmy obstinately. “Not really. Or at 
least not always. It’s sometimes quite easy to decide this, if 
we really want to, for all the complexities of life. Once we settle 
for the proposition that Wrong is what causes the most pain to 
others, then definitions of right and wrong become not all 
that difficult. At least not all of the time. And as for those 
‘responsible men of good will’... I think,” he said, shaking his 
head, “if there’s one contemporary idiocy we’re committed to 
that’s worse than any other, it’s the idea that we have no 
responsible men any more. J^ot true. Rubbish. And pretty 
damaging rubbish. Responsible people are making responsible 
decisions, moral decisions, good decisions, every day of the 
week, every minute of the day. Headmasters make them, 
doctors make them, judges make them, governments for 
heaven’s sake... Yes, yes, I know! Any or all of them are 
bound to be wrong some of the time but all the same there they 
are, people in positions of moral responsibility who as often as 
not do the right thing. Oh yes, they do,” he said against Georges’s 
expression of doubt. “Far, far more often than you’d think 
from the kind of knocking comment that’s all the rage. It’s 
the nasty fashion of the time to denigrate; that’s all.” 

“There’s also a lot of nastiness to denigrate,” said Georges. 
“I only wish I could share your ability to believe in people - ” 

“But you do!” said Jimmy suddenly smiling at Georges. 
“Why, good heavens! - why are you using me on the pro¬ 
gramme if you haven’t already asked yourself if you can both 
believe me and believe in me? If you weren’t ready to do so - 
on the strength of your assessment of me, the things I’ve said 
which must have rung true to you, the impact of my whole 
self - you wouldn’t have had me working with you at all. In 
other words, you decided to believe me. I’m making this point 
not because I want to parade my own credibility but because I 
want to show you how we’re all of us deciding to trust others 
all the time. You chose me because your intelligence told you 
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to; not your instinct. I distrust pure instinct. It can make dogs 
and children adore murderers. What I respect is the civilized 
intelligence; the best inheritance we have from history. I tell 
you it makes me wild to see the way everybody’s undervaluing 
it and selling it short. Don’t you see?” he said appealingly to 
Georges, “Every time I speak, the accumulated, intelligent 
experience not only of your lifetime but of the whole of history 
is at work inside you, defining, evaluating, judging what I am 
and what I say. It’s nonsensical to throw this absolutely price¬ 
less treasure away and say it’s nothing but a load of old Junk.” 

“Do I say that?” said Georges lightly. 

“No, of course not,” said Jimmy suddenly alarmed. “Of 
course I didn’t mean you personally,” he said, feeling he had 
put one foot inadvertently over the edge of a cliff and was now 
trying to stagger backwards to safety. 

It was Michele who pulled him clear, saying: “Well, I don’t 
know whether I’m embarrassing either of you but I agree with 
Jimmy in so far as I respect both your judgements very much 
indeed and would accept them and. . . and ... I think I’m 
very lucky to know you,” she finished up, pink-cheeked. 

“And I think we’re lucky to know you,” said Georges, 
rounding his eyes at her affectionately. He turned to Jimmy, 
his usual sweet manner quite restored and said: “Hanni! 
Let’s get back to Hanni. And I promise not to think you 
prejudiced. Actually, I will admit that I don’t much like what 
I’ve heard of him myself. That’s partly why I was pressing you, 
Jimmy.” 

This indulgent act of grace - for that was what it was - had 
the effect as generosity always did, of bringing tears to the older 
man’s eyes. Plunging straight into narrative to hide them, he 
said: “Well now, let me give you an example of Hanoi’s 
behaviour. 

“This happened when we were still at school. I was about 
twelve, Paul and Hanni both about eleven-and-a-half. It was, 
I remember, the Spring term. And one Of the masters, a Mr 
Montpelier, set us what he called a Do-as-you-please Easter 
competition. That is, we had to draw, paint, model, make up a 
little song, poem, story or essay... in fact anything we fancied 
about either Easter or Spring. Gome to think of it,” he said, 
“he was rather advanced for those days. All this arty self- 
expression stuff - a commonplace today. But then 
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“However. My contribution I remember, was a terrible little 
poem beginning, ‘Spring is coming, Spring is coming..“ 
The recollected sheer awfulness of his poem suddenly struck 
him with such force that he let out a big, snorting laugh and 
then began to giggle most infectiously. 

Michele said, wiping her eyes - for he had set them all 
laughing - “I remember one of mine: ‘Ah me! I gaze at the 
crystal stars’, it began. I had a terrible Ah me I period. Took me 
years before I threw it off.” 

“Well, to resume,” said Jimmy, blowing his nose and pulling 
himself together. “I can’t remember any gems from the other 
children’s contributions. But what I do remember very vividly 
is that - as we all expected - Hanni won the prize with a 
dashing little painting of a flower seller offering bunches of 
daffodils in the Commercial Road. 

“Now in those days, I don’t know about now, Thames 
Square, for all its large proportion of Jewish children, was a 
Church of England school and this meant that the day started 
with Prayers in what was called The Hall - really those three 
big classrooms on the ground floor with the divisions folded 
back. The Jewish kids, of course, had to keep out so we used to 
stand in the corridor outside, in two long lines, boys down one 
side, girls down the other till Prayers were over and the rest of 
the school came out. And I remember that the three of us 
boys were standing together - Hanni very cock-a-hoop with his 
prize (we’d just seen the result pinned on the Board in our 
classroom) - when Prayers finished, the doors opened and as 
always the staff came out first, walking between the two lines 
of Jewish pupils. And I remember that, as Mr Montpelier 
came level with us, he stopped and said to Hanni, ‘Congratula¬ 
tions. I expect you know you’ve won. A very jolly little paint¬ 
ing. I was very pleased with it.’ ‘Oh, thank you, sir,’ said 
Hanni, giving a very good performance of blushing modesty 
... no I That’s the difficulty. His blush was real. His sensitivity, 
which looked so phoney when you knew him better, wasn’t 
exactly phoney. It was... it was selfish sensitivity. That’s the 
nearest I can get to defining his peculiar nature. That’s why he 
was able tc* get away with murder, all his life. This is the great 
difficulty about dealing with people like him. We think because 
they seem - oh hang it! I have to admit that sometimes because 
they are - acutely sensitive about themselves they must be 
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equally sensitive about others. And this is the great fallacy. 
Some of the nastiest, meanest people in the world are never 
seen for what they are simply because they are always so 
agonizingly explicit about their own feelings that how they 
treat others gets overlooked. 

“Well, to get back to the scene. Montpelier made to walk on 
then stopped and said to Paul, standing next to Hanni: ‘I 
think I must congratulate you too. A very good little poem 
indeed. Next time we must have two prizes!’ 

“The possibility of any congratulations to himself had been 
so far from Paul’s mind - he’d entered something for the 
competition only because it was obligatory for the whole class 
to do so - that Mr Montpelier’s remarks completely floored 
him (I think they were the first words of praise he’d ever heard 
in his life) and he could do nothing but mumble something to 
his shoes, his face practically on fire with surprise. Montpelier 
walked on and after a moment I saw Paul slowly lift his head. 
He turned towards Hanni and said, a look of absolute 
incredulity on his face: ‘Wasn’t that nice of him? Wasn’t he 
niceV And I heard Hanni give a scoffing, jealous laugh and saw 
him toss his head in a somehow terribly denigrating and hurtful 
way which took all the value out of Paul’s compliment. And 
then I heard him say: ‘I don’t know what he’s making such a 
fuss about. I’ve read your poem. Lot of rubbish.’ 

“ ‘No you haven’t,’ Paul managed to get out, but very 
faintly. He wasn’t used to defending himself, you see. ‘I didn’t 
send in the one you saw. This was another one.’ 

“But he was talking to air since Hanni, not one to be caught 
out in error, was moving quickly off. That was typical of him 
all his life. Plant the dart and disappear. Ring the bell and run 
away. Tell the lie and fly - before you can be disproved.” 

Jimmy stopped, put both hands over his eyes and rubbed 
them for a moment then took them away and spread them out, 
palms upwards in a querying gesture. “Well?” he said. “Why 
have I taken up your time telling you about a tiny incident 
between children, over fifty years ago? It’s because I wanted to 
show you, first, Hanni’s character. Damn it, he’d won the prize 
himself. Paul was only a runner-up. Hanni’d got it all, every¬ 
thing; not only then but all the time. And yet he begrudged 
Paul a few words of praise. Not only begrudged him . .. took 
prompt and nasty steps to take away the other child’s pleasure. 
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Knew exactly - at eleven years old! - how to diminish - and 
wound - and run awav. 

“That’s one reason w'hy I’ve told you about it. But I also 
had another. Because some years later an almost exact parallel 
occurred when Paul actually published his first poems. Very 
few were published in his lifetime, you know. Editors were 
mostly uninterested; so were publishers. That very first small 
collection didn’t come out till four months before his death. 
But let me tell you about that poem. It was the one called - ” 
and here Jimmy paused, looking suddenly thunderstruck for a 
long, stretched minute. Then he put his hand to his forehead 
and said: “But how extraordinary! That I should be telling 
you all this and suddenly realize ...” 

“Realize what?** said Georges, smiling at the look of absolute 
astonishment -on Jimmy’s face. 

“The title of that first published poem,” said Jimmy slowly, 
“which was accepted by a very highbrow, literary journal of 
the time called. The Bankside Review, was - ” 

**Dialogue for Two Voices,** said Michele. 

Jimmy nodded, plucking at his lower lip. 

“And the title of that first one? The Spring poem?” 

Dialogue** said Jimmy. “I remember it. Not the lines. 
But I remember it was in the form of a dialogue between 
Spring and Autumn. I remembered bits of it long after Paul 
himself had completely forgotten the whole poem. It was only 
one amongst dozens. Apparently he’d occasionally shown them 
to Hanni - but never to me. I suppose he thought that Hanni, 
being ‘artistic’ would appreciate them ... where I wouldn’t.” 

“Did that hurt you?” said Georges, looking at him with 
sympathetic eyes. 

“Just a twinge,” said Jimmy scratching his cheek-bone. 
“Just a twinge. No more than that. I would have agreed with 
him, you see.” 

“The two titles are something of a coincidence,” said Georges 
“but you know it is not so surprising really. Obviously the 
dialogue form was one in which he felt easy always. There are 
others in his collected works. It suited his talent.” 

“His genius,** said Michele. 

“Yes, you are right,” said Georges, instantly and generously. 
“We must not forget this, ever. He was a great - a very great - 
poet.” 
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“I think,” said Jimmy, with an effort since in spite of 
everything he was not sure with what degree of sympathy the 
other two would receive this, “I think it’s a little more than a 
coincidence. More like a ... a confirmation of our theme.” 

“The ‘letters of destiny’,” said Michele, nodding. “That first 
poem, the school one. First the praise - and then, immediately, 
the wound. Was that the pattern all through, Jimmy?” 

“Yes,” he said with enormous gratitude. “That is exactly 
what I mean. Exactly what I have been saying from the 
beginning. You know, you wouldn’t believe the repercussions 
set up by that first appearance of his in print; real print! 
Always something much respected by Jews. Of course, not 
many of us in our small corner had even heard of Tlu Bankside 
Review. But it so happened that that particular issue carried 
one of those rare political articles - I’ve forgottep what it was 
about now - which cause a great commotion at the time; 
leaders in the popular press, a reference in Parliament and if 
I’m not mistaken in one or two pulpits... everybody was 
talking about the Bankside - and even reading it! - that week. 
And there were the verses of Paul’s poem taking up the page 
directly below the last paragraph of that very article. It was 
one of the few pieces of luck which happened to him in his life. 

“You probably won’t believe me, but theie are people living 
today, people who knew him as a boy or even as a grown man 
who refuse, yes! point blank refuse to believe that the Paul 
Salomon they knew is the Paul Salomon now universally 
acclaimed as a great poet. There are even foolish, begrudging 
idiots still living who knew him and who will tell you that he 
didn’t write his poems himself, he couldn’t have, somebody 
must have written them for him! Such is their absolute un¬ 
willingness to believe that someone so looked down upon could 
have soared so far beyond them. 

“It was these people - and many others at the time - who, 
when they saw (or heard about) his work actually in prints 
took it as somehow a personal insult. Such a tiny success really. 
And yet they were outraged. He might have inherited half a 
million pounds such was the spleen.” 

“Jimmy!” said Georges decisively, “I believe of course that 
Paul was unappreciated in his lifetime. But such a reaction as 
you describe - ” 

“You think I am exaggerating?” said Jimmy trying not to 
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look - or feel - accused, but not quite able to control the hurt 
set of his mouth. “No,” he said with restraint, “no. I’m not. 
I’ve told you before, Georges. Like everyone else you’ve had 
your difficulties in life I’m sure. But one of the things I’m 
reasonably certain you haven’t encountered is a particularly 
terrifying kind of spite - terrifying because it’s reasonless. You 
are insulated from such experiences simply by being who and 
what you are. By looking and speaking like an aristocrat - no, 
I’m not paying you any compliments just making a point - 
you’re treated like one. How can you, with the best will in the 
world, know how it feels to be and to look, insignificant, plain, 
poverty-stricken, puny and above all utterly vulnerable. One 
glance at Paul and you saw someone who would never answer 
back. 

“Let me give you an example: just one incident out of many. 
I remember it particularly because it came right at the very 
beginning. A week or two after that poem appeared we went, 
Paul and I (we often went to meetings together) to some big 
open lecture in the East End. I think that particular evening a 
well-known, non-Jewish, political-literary figure was speaking 
to a Jewish audience. (How old were we then? Twenty? 
Twenty-one?) Anyway, after the lecture was over - it had been 
very crowded - we joined the crush moving up the aisle 
towards the exit. Suddenly an elderly man who considered 
himself to be a sort of doyen of Jewish writing, such as it was in 
those days - a very stupid, narrow, crusted-academic type of 
man who was considered an intellectual by a lot of people even 
more stupid than he was - came level with us and said to Paul: 
‘Are you Paul Salomon? The one who wrote that poem?’ 
‘Yes,* said Paul terribly shy and nervous. It was the first time 
in his life anyone had bothered to speak to him on the strength 
of his name being known. Here was someone who had heard 
about him.” Jimmy stopped dead, then said: “If I could 
convey to you what this meant to someone so totally devoid of 
status. I remember when / first began to realize that my name 
was known to a great many people - though I didn’t know 
them. It’s an odd feeling at first. It both gives you identity and 
takes it aw&y. Who is this Jimmy Marchant, the famous band 
leader? And then suddenly you realize . .. it’s me\ 

“But that’s by the way. ‘Well, if you’re Paul Salomon,’ said 
the man and we waited, both of us, for the little compliment we 
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thought was coming, ‘you ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
writing such rubbish. Ashamed of yourself,’ he repeated. Then 
he moved off, his grey, bristly face chalky with rage, his mouth 
turned down in bitterness and hate. We made our way out, 
Paul almost as white with shock and myself giving overdone, 
contemptuous laughs and saying ‘The man’s mad. Stark, 
raving cuckoo’. But I don’t think Paul heard me. The only 
thing he said on the way home was: ‘Don’t tell Devora’.” 

“Ah!” said Georges. “I was going to bring up that angle. 
Where did she stand in all this? Was she proud of Paul?” 

“Like every other question ever asked about Devora, the 
answer is. Yes and No. Yes, with her ideas, to see her brother’s 
name in print was something tremendous. She went around 
with a copy of the Bankside all over the place; to our kitchen, 
of course (no one was much interested there ... a philistine lot 
my family. How I came to be born into it I can’t imagine I); 
to the factory where again no one was much interested except 
her one friend, the woman who had given her the glass which 
Paul broke. Most people, however eccentric, manage to find 
themselves one personal friend and this Mrs Mandel (apart 
from my mother of course, but she was family) was Devora’s. I 
remember her well. She was a supervisor in the factory, a big 
woman with a strong voice. Married. She had a small, meek 
husband and several children but she was not unintelligent.. . 
had a sort of rough sensibility. For some reason she had taken 
to Devora and there was an old and really quite strong friend¬ 
ship between them. I think Devora’s high-flown talk impressed 
her. Maybe they were both dazzled by romantic notions of 
high life. I don’t know. 

“Well. .. who else could Devora have used this glory on? 
Her boss? He was the first person she had shown it to. He’d 
glanced at it carelessly, I gathered, and passed it back with 
utter indifference. Even Devora couldn’t pretend that he’d 
been anything but insultingly unimpressed. I hold that against 
him more than anything else,” Jimmy said hotly. “Damn it, he 
could have been decent, could have said a nice word, could 
have pretended ... Pig I They had so little and he had so much. 
If he had shown even a touch of encouragement to make it 
seem more worthwhile in her eyes perhaps Devora’s other 
reactions might have been less severe, less damaging in their 
results. 
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“This other side of Devora’s attitude is hard to explain. She 
was genuinely proud of Paul’s minuscule achievement in 
getting himself in print and the even more minuscule, fortui¬ 
tous publicity; not in the great big world outside of course, 
which was equally indifferent to the poem (one of the greatest 
poems of the century a critic called it not long ago) but at 
least in our world. Nevertheless, the fact was she had ruled, 
bossed, dominated and cared for Paul for so long that this new 
thing which had suddenly happened to him - and in which she 
had had no part - seemed to her a kind of enemy which, if 
she let it, would usurp her authority over him. Almost from 
the start she feared his talent.” 

“Jealous of it perhaps?” put in Georges. 

“Only in the sense that it might take him away from her. 
Not otherwise. She wasn’t a frustrated artist herself if that’s 
what you mean. No, I think she feared art (and artists) as 
enemies of respectability. If Paul had shown remarkable 
talents as a - what? - a stockbroker perhaps, she would have 
been delighted. Pillared porticos in Surrey would have been 
right down her street. As always, it was upper middle class 
status that fascinated her. When I think of it.. . her am¬ 
bitions . .. and the way she looked, the way she dressed . ..! 
What irony. Are all our ambitions so clownish, so appallingly 
ill-suited to ourselves? Are we all as blind? I sometimes 
wonder.” 

Georges glanced at his watch and said, “It’s maddening to 
have to break the conversation at this point, but I really must 
get to my office well before my secretary goes home. I have 
some letters I simply have to get out. Oh well, perhaps another 
five minutes. Because there’s a point I simply must put to you 
before we go. Look, Jimmy. Everything you say happened to 
Paul, happened. I believe you - implicitly. But... are you sure 
he felt it all as deeply as you think? After all, there is the 
simple existence of the poems themselves. Could anyone so 
broken by society have retained the energy to write with such 
magnificent force? I have an idea that he might have been not 
only tougher but also happier than you think. Probably there 
was a more of a resilient, Chaplinesque quality than you - ” 

“No, no, no and nof said Jimmy, beginning in spite of him¬ 
self to get agitated again by the strength of his disagreement. 
“If you knew,*’ he said, “what I think of the Chaplin figure, 
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the little man always being clobbered by fate and picking 
himself up and cocking a snook... I can’t tell you how 
strongly I am against him. I think he’s done immense damage 
to our conception of human pain. Only in this rotten cowardly 
century could such a downgrading of tragedy have occurred. 
The fact is that we’re so weak in spirit, we find the truth of 
misery so awful, our nerves are so unable to stand it that we 
have to seize on an india-rubber doll who meets experience 
without feeling, without intelligence, only a kind of elementary 
pathos and peasant cunning and say: There! that’s how we 
ought to take life. I totally, totally disagree with this view. If 
people’s lives are tragic, full of humiliation and anguish, let us 
at least allow them the dignity of their tragedy. We don’t see 
Othello slyly tripping up his enemies or shrugging little 
shoulders and walking gamely and flat-footedly off into the 
sunset... only I wouldn’t call it game or brave, just wooden¬ 
headed - or rather wooden-hearted.” 

“Oh Jimmy, Jimmy,” said Georges, shaking his head. “If I 
didn’t know you better I’d think you were advocating self- 

pity-” 

“So I am!” said Jimmy, meaning it absolutely but not averse 
to shocking his hearers with this monumental, contemporary 
heresy. Pleased with the effect, since as usual he found it 
affronting to be thought classifiable (which was fair enough 
since his opinions were his own and genuinely arrived at) he 
gave Georges a delighted, child-like smile. ‘That’s shaken 
you!’ his Puckish expression said before changing into serious¬ 
ness again. 

“I don’t go along at all,” he said, “with the idea that self- 
pity is a bad thing. Now I know the exceptions,” he said. He 
held up his always ready admonitory finger and Michele 
gave an involuntary exclamation, identifying at last a puzzling 
sense of familiarity she had often felt about him. It was the 
Rabbinical finger so often seen in her childhood; the rhetorical, 
Talmudist scholar’s finger posing the knotty point of law in the 
Torah before giving the embracing, human answer. 

Amused by this racial characteristic popping up in Jimmy, 
the ex-dance-band leader, she smiled at him in a special way 
so that he in turn was halted for a moment by the expression 
in her eyes. They were pretty, hazel eyes but set deep and 
sometimes, though they were not squint, gave slightly that 
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impression since - being often cogitating and always shy - she 
frowned a lot. 

“The exceptions,” said Jimmy, reverting to his thesis, “by 
and large are the young. If there’s one thing I can’t stand today 
it’s the whining young wallowing in self-pity if for three and a 
half minutes the world doesn’t go exactly their way. When I 
compare their privileged heavens with the kind of lives we 
had ... Oh, let me get off that subject, it makes me too angry 
to speak! But the idea that for average-decent, ordinary people 
to give way to self-pity is somehow shameful is all wrong. You 
want to know who in my opinion invented that theory? The 
cowards! The people who want other people to cover up their 
miseries with a smile because they can’t bear to look at them. I 
think self-pity one of the most valuable, healing, therapeutic 
things in the world and the crushing down of it, the accusation 
of it, wicked. I don’t know how anyone with any real knowledge 
of the way human nature works could allow themselves to 
accept the common misconceptions about it. I’m sorry, 
Georges,” he said diverging as usual, “I seem to spend all my 
time contradicting you - but I don’t think I really am. I 
contradict what you say very often, but not what you do. 
When it comes to actually dealing with people you are much 
kinder and more tolerant than I am. In fact, much more 
understanding than your own . . . pronouncements.” 

He looked anxiously at Georges as if to ascertain whether he 
had managed to save his credit. To his relief Georges simply 
said; “I really can’t accept such compliments! But go on. The 
Marchant Theory on Self Pity. Lecture One.” But he said it 
teasingly. 

Jimmy, relaxed, said: “No, I’m not going to give you a 
lecture, I just want to tell you that in my own life - at the time 
my marriage broke up for instance - what saved me from going 
completely to pieces (remember my career was beginning to 
fold at the same time) was the fact that I did not try to blame 
myself. My circumstances, the life I was born to, yes... but 
not my Self. I thought then - and still think now - that my Self 
had had a raw deal for which it was not to blame. Oh, I’d 
made mistakes. But I was being charged far too much. And to 
myself I cried out and banged my fists together at so much 
injustice. I examined my hurts and I. . . touched them tenderly 
and wept not so much at the pain of my wounds as at the savage 
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intent which had caused them. And I’m not ashamed to say 
that I wept. Such tears heal. It’s a terrible psychologicsd 
mistake telling people not to feel sorry for themselves, not to 
resent the vicious things which are done to them, telling them 
they must crush down and conceal their hurts, their natural 
sense of betrayal into unnatural shapes of indifference or 
laughter or, worst of all, self-accusation. I think it’s no wonder 
given the present climate about self-pity that there’s so little 
pity for others. No wonder there’s so much mental sickness. 
We’re constantly being told: Love. Forgive. Forget about 
yourself. That’s unnatural counsel and damn silly too because 
it simply doesn’t work. I believe advice like that promotes 
guilt and creates, yes creates neurosis. We should be encouraged 
rather to pity ourselves. For who else will pity us anyway? Who 
else knows the texture of one’s own grief. Who else knows how 
little, sometimes, we are to blame? We ought to be told that, 
so far from it being wrong to pity ourselves, it is on the contrary, 
right. Self-pity soothes, softens, releases, heals. I believe this 
with all my heart,” he said, ending suddenly on such a simple 
note of faith that, whether the other two were swayed or not 
by his impassioned argument, they could say nothing, only look 
with affection at the round, indignant little man with his fine, 
good head smiling, slightly abashed at his own tirade, across 
the table from them. 

At last, Georges, with a slow movement, brought his wrist 
forward to show them the time. “Yes, I’m afraid so,” he said 
nodding at Jimmy. “We must go. But I have a suggestion. 
Why don’t you both come back to the studios with me? 
You really should have been before now. Annabel can show 
you round while I get through my work. It’ll be late but it’s 
worked out like that today. What do you say?” 

He need hardly have asked. Both Jimmy and Michele had 
been dying to see the studios and general set-up almost from 
the moment they had met him and now jumped at the chance. 
Leaving the restaurant they made their way cheerfully in 
Georges’s car towards the West End. 

Mirror Productions lived rather unexpectedly amongst a lot 
of wholesale dress houses in a neutral street off Oxford Street. 
Georges’s office into which he ushered them with a great air 
of hostmanship was a very ordinary room on the third floor 
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but as it was set on the corner of the building it had extra 
windows going round two sides and had something of a view 
.,. though mainly of the BBC. 

“The enemy!” he said motioning them to come away from 
the windows and sit down. “No, not really,” he added. “They 
are our best customers in fact. And not bad to deal with. A 
little too much of that special BBC jargon and sometimes 
the feeling of a rather casual department of M.I.5. But I am 
fond of Auntie.” 

“I thought Auntie a very nice old girl in my time,” said 
Jimmy. “I liked the Reith period. And I certainly prefer Auntie 
to^that mini-skirted niece who seems to be looking after the 
shop these days.” 

“It is a funny thing about British institutions,” said Georges. 
“When you come up against the general atmosphere - and 
indeed certain individuals - you find yourself thinking I Oh no. 
I could not work in such a place with such people. They under¬ 
stand nothing, shallow, clique-ish ... oh no. And then some¬ 
times you are obliged by circumstances to enter some sort of 
professional relationship with them. And you find that, despite 
the curious, alien atmosphere out of which you think nothing 
good could come, art, true, genuine works of art and feeling 
and intelligence emerge. So then you have to rearrange your 
ideas a little. And you find that on some levels, usually, it is 
true, the higher ones, there is an astonishing understanding of 
life and difficulties and human psychology... It is very nice 
really when one meets highly intelligent and perceptive men 
and women!” 

Jimmy, self-consciously hoping to receive a look from 
Georges including him in this company, flicked a tiny, sideways 
glance at him but found, somewhat to his annoyance, that it 
wzis Michele who was on the receiving end, Georges’s look 
embracing her in more senses than one. 

“It’s not just intelligence though,” Michele was beginning, 
made self-conscious in her turn, when Annabel came in with 
her gay, important little air. 

“Yes, this is very nice,” she said. “So you visit us at last.” 

Georges said: “I’m going to - oh! are these the schedules 
for London Bridges! Thanks.” He took a bunch of yellow, 
typed sheets from her, gave a quick glance down the top one 
and nodded. “I guess we’ll have to alter the interview from 
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Thursday to Friday that second week,” he said. “Mr Cart¬ 
wright’s Thursdays - mw he tells us! - are sacred to the 
British Museum. Yes. I was going to say that while you show 
Jimmy and Michele around I’ll get on a bit here. You will 
excuse me,” he said to the two visitors with his usual concerned 
courtesy, “if I don’t join you just yet. But Annabel will look 
after you very well. I’ll see you after your tour, yes?” 

Annabel said as she walked them along the corridor to a 
minute lift: “Did you have a good lunch? I would have joined 
you but I had already promised to meet with Eileen Crompton; 
you know, the actress.” 

“Oh yes. I’ve seen her several times on the stage, of course,” 
said Michele. “Is she as beautiful as she looks across the 
footlights?” 

“Oh no, no. Actresses never are. But she is young and gay 
and flirts a lot with her eyes,” she said demonstrating how 
with great vivacity and charm herself. “Oh, with everyone, 
man or woman makes no difference. So everyone thinks her 
very beautiful - ah, here we are.” The small lift had come to a 
halt and stepping out into a basement corridor they followed 
Annabel through several sets of doors. “Here is where the 
technical processes go on,” she said, standing under a large 
No Smoking sign. “It is where the other half of our work is 
done. First the gathering of outside material of course. So much 
tape, so much sound, so much information. But here is where 
we do the cooking. So now I am going to show you the 
kitchen I 

“This,” she said, putting her hand to a door, “is the cutting- 
room. One of our producers is working there now on a feature 
he has made about a man who has spent his whole life - 
imagine I - studying mushrooms. Our feature will be shown the 
same week this man publishes an enormous book about them. 
You would not think there is so much to say but there is a great 
history of mushrooms. It is really very interesting and today of 
course with mescalin and so on it is very topical and very 
much - Oh, Julian .. . here are our visitors. You will not mind 
if we watch you a little bit and I explain about everything you 
are doing?” 

“That’s all right,” said Julian, coming forward though not 
too enthusiastically. Annabel introduced him as Julian 
Ghanning... “He has made, I am sure you have seen them, 
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the features about the flowers of Asia and another one about 
the great furniture makers... oh, he is botanist and expert 
on many things and photographer and television producer 
and everything,^^ she rattled off. “And this,” she said turning 
round and speaking to a young man sitting with his back to 
them and facing what looked like a compacted Meccano set, 
“is Patrick, Julian’s assistant. Everybody calls him Patrick, 

. never Pat. There must be I think some strange psychological 
reason for this. Yes?” she said teasingly to the young man who 
half-turned and gave them a pleasant “Hallo”, then turned 
back to whatever he was doing. “Trainee technician,” she 
whispered. 

“Now let us all sit down,” she said aloud, darting over to 
where some battered metal chairs and one bentwood stool 
stood and beckoning Jimmy and Michele to sit down on either 
side of her. 

“Julian darling, please to go on. I promise wc won’t disturb 
any more.” 

“Okay. If you’re quite happy,” he said. He gave them a 
rather o£F-hand smile then returned to his work. He was a big, 
middle-aged, baggy-elephant man (the name Julian’ could 
not have been more inappropriate) with grizzled hair and a 
broad, flattish face dotted in its exact centre by a tiny, flattened 
nose. He wore an expression of casual dolefulness, his accent 
was genuine Etonian, his clothes like a navvy’s from the East 
India Dock Road. 

Annabel, who was obviously much enjoying her role of guide 
(she enjoyed telling) began to explain in a tactfully lowered 
voice just what Julian and his assistant were doing. He was 
sitting in front of a tiny, recessed screen on a panel rather like 
a complicated dashboard running through the reels of film that 
had been shot for his Mushroom Man feature while Patrick 
was controlling the sound. 

Charming as Annabel was, Jimmy found it a little irksome to 
listen to her voluble whisper and after he had given a slightly 
glazed nod once or twice with her usual quickness she caught 
on to this, and said immediately: “But now I think we just 
watch and listen for a few minutes, yes?” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy a shade too promptly so that she laughed 
but said with a faint hint of real reproach. “Ah! you see you do 
not want to listen to me at all!” Jimmy made a ‘Don’t be 
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ridiculous’ gesture (which he realized vaguely had been hshed 
for) and Michele said in a very low voice, “Of course not.” 

Nevertheless, Annabel was tactful enough - since it was both 
her nature and her policy to please - to shut up, leaving the 
other two to observe with considerable interest the remarkable 
degree of concentrated attention which was being given to the 
tiny screen as the tapes, both sound and vision, were gradually 
run through with constant switchings on and off to the con¬ 
tinual muttered accompaniment of Julian’s running remarks, 
half to himself, half to his assistant. 

Having accepted their presence with Etonian aplomb he had 
promptly forgotten them and was mumbling away to him¬ 
self. . . “We’ll have to cut that frame. Absurd to fit to an 
arbitrary length when we don’t have to. What’s that peculiar 
shadow keeps dogging us under that tree? I think... yes, 
back to ‘In the fifteenth century’ and cut out that sodding 
plane, then . . . yes . . . Suppose . . . another minute? One and 
a half?” He looked at the big ledger in front of him and 
stopped the tape yet again, pressing his big, dirty shoe on the 
pedal. “Previous page to last sentence but two,” he said to 
Patrick, but without looking at him. “Then - ” he switched 
on the picture again. “I reckon we can cut and come in on the 
‘exotic variation’ bit. Mow the close up - ” A picture of a 
curious looking mushroom came on to the screen. “My God, 
looks like an evil orchid, someone ought to send a bunch to 
Alfred Hitchcock - ” 

Michele was looking round the cutting-room. Though she 
was interested enough in what was going on she did not have 
the automatic background knowledge which the others, even 
Jimmy, had of the whole business of radio and tele-com¬ 
munications so that they were able to be more technically 
aware than she was. What fascinated her far more was the 
small underground room she was sitting in, with its dirty, 
glossy-white walls, the toy-factory effect of all the metal¬ 
ware scattered about, the motor-cycle helmet and gauntletted 
gloves (Patrick’s) on top of a steel cupboard, the round, flat 
tins of film all over the floor as well as on racks. 

“As he says... ‘beautiful, deadly-orange colour’,” Julian 
snapped his fingers in the air over his left shoulder, “cut from 
there. Then back to the shot of the meadow.” He switched off 
again then said, “Well, I don’t know,” Patrick looked up then 
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they restarted the tapes, their deft, intricate movements, 
thought Michele, rather like cooks at a highly sophisticated 
electric cooker. The Mushroom Man came on-screen again 
talking with slow deliberation like a German professor, interest¬ 
ing yet dull at the same time to Michele since, surrounded 
by all the technical paraphernalia, she found it difficult to 
concentrate on what was actually being said or shown on the 
doll-sized screen. 

Looking sideways for a moment she saw, almost touching her 
right arm, a metal stand from which a great many lengths of 
narrow film were hanging like a stiff, cellophane fringe. Idly 
she reached out a finger and drew one of the strips towards her. 
It was, she saw, composed of a number of tiny, transparent 
pictures or rather negatives similar to those being run through 
on the miniature screen Julian was watching. She looked from 
the tape to the screen. The Mushroom Man’s voice still on 
sound - he was now she saw being interviewed in his study - 
came through clearly in the small, cluttered room. “... the 
magical, almost divine qualities attributed to this particular 
variety are curiously paralleled in our own time...” he was 
saying. 

She looked back at the strip of film she had brought towards 
her, examining intently the minute pictures each hardly larger 
than her little finger-nail. In each frame were two figures, tiny 
and sharp as pins, standing, it appeared, against a book-case. 
Miniature as it was she could almost discern the spines of the 
books on each sliver of film. Still holding the strip away from 
the stand with one finger, she looked at it thoughtfully, thinking 
how strange it was that through these minute squares of 
transparent plastic could be transmitted every treasure of man’s 
thought, through these insignificant bits of matter could be 
revealed to thousands of millions of people the most sacred 
essences and happenings of life. . . such small scraps of 
chemical material to hold - like a single egg in the womb 
could hold the whole of a man, a Shakespeare, a Moses, a 
Napoleon - entire personalities, great tracts of knowledge, 
deep reaches of pleasure ... 

“All right after the two-shot, d’you think?” said Julian. 
“No? I’m not sure. Well, let’s speed through the bits we’ve 
okayed and slow down on the others.” 

Patrick nodded. Julian began running the tape very quickly 
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then said a loud and explosive four-letter word. The tape had 
come off the spool and with great rapidity tangled itself up. 
With much technical flourish of his big, sculptured hands he 
began to re-wind it with a surprising, fluent, swift elegance, 
somehow extraordinarily superior and impressive, which 
riveted the eyes of his audience. Sound and vision started run¬ 
ning once more. 

Michele looked again at the back of Julian’s big, rumpled- 
elephant figure as he sat watching and listening in crouched 
absorption, weighing each word, each frame, muttering to 
himself, meticulous and matching... at least a wonderfully 
skilled technician, at best an artist in the true sense of the 
word. The work was, she saw, in all essentials the same as any 
creative artist, consisting of selection and omission, balance and 
taste and, above all the working of that mysterious compass 
which directs him to his private truth. So far as she could tell 
Julian knew to perfection the nuances of his art and, as they 
prepared to leave - Annabel had become slightly restive and 
was indicating that they should move on - she said so rather 
shyly to him as they all stood up. 

“That’s very charming of you,” he said in his beautiful, 
cultured voice bending his big form towards her in a very 
personal almost sexy way. “Yes, I think a novelist’s or com¬ 
poser’s work is very similar in many ways. First we make the 
bricks, then we have to fit them together - no, a better analogy 
is crazy paving since each section has its own shape and texture 
and colour and yet they all have to fit in eventual harmony. 
But I’m glad you’ve noticed that it’s a serious process. Some 
people are forever talking about the cheapness of television. If 
they knew the amount of skill and know-how and judgement 
... yes, that most of all, which goes into the whole business - ” 

“Yes, yes,” said Annabel who, it was rapidly becoming 
clear, was almost as much inclined to argument as Jimmy but 
looked prettier while she was doing it, “but Julian, it is so that 
you must use much skill and so on, but to what end? For you 
of course your knowledge is applied to what is in itself very 
much worthwhile. But just the same you could spend all the 
time - as many producers, certainly not here but in other 
studios - on what is not so important, not so interesting, some¬ 
times very small subjects. Yes?” 

“Yes, quite,” he said. “So can writers who turn out tenth 
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rate books and painters who illustrate cheap magazines. Look. 
You have a means of communication and you can use it or 
debauch it, no matter what it is.” 

“All the same,” said Jimmy joining in (it was a wonder he’d 
held back so long) “there is one aspect of television which is 
disturbing - ” 

“Only one?” said Tony Dorn making an entrance, and, 
with his co-ordinated bulk and beard and brilliant blue eyes 
instantly vitalizing the whole atmosphere. “Hi!” he said to the 
visitors. “I heard you were making the Grand Tour.” 

“Hal-/o,” said Jimmy, feeling to his own surprise a warm 
smile break out on his face. He found he was delighted to see 
him - as indeed were the others. Michele’s smile was almost as 
broad as his and as for Annabel, she gave the impression of 
someone trying to cloak their own incandescence, rushing for¬ 
ward and saying: “Oh 11 thought we would not see you today.” 

“Got through earlier than I thought. On your behalf by the 
way,” he said to Jimmy. 

“Mine?” 

“Well, let’s say ‘ours’.” 

He broke off as a man - another trainee technician from the 
look of him - came in, looked uncertainly around then said to 
Tony: “Mr Armstrong wants to know if he can have a run- 
through in the big studio tomorrow morning?” 

“Is that for ‘Famous Walks’?” said Tony. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you’d better ask me,” put in Julian. He had re-seated 
himself and remained seated after Tony’s entrance but now 
swung half round to face the others. “It’s my programme, 
actually,” he said with a pleasant, upper-class but very firm 
implication that it was entirely his pigeon and not Tony’s; 
that he was a producer in his own right; that Tony might be 
the boss of the outfit but that he had parity of a sort; that in 
short his status must be clearly understood and acknowledged. 
It was all, in those two sentences, firmly asserted, very 
important and dead serious. 

‘Talk about class!’ thought Jimmy to himself. He glanced at 
Michele and saw that she too had noticed every nuance. He 
smiled conspiratorially at her, united in amused comprehension 
of the caste system and the English upper classes generally. ‘I 
bet he’s a far-out Left-Winger too,’ thought Jimmy. ‘Always 
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the first to claim status. And the most furious at the slightest 
hint of demotion.’ 

Annabel, who, though she was not actually clinging to 
Dorn’s arm somehow gave the impression that she was, was 
saying to him, her eager apricot cheek almost pressing his 
shoulder: “Where have you been, Tony? You did not tell 
anyone. I even asked Winnie and all she knew was that you 
were out of town.” 

“No, well,” said Dorn, “this Mrs Whatsit phoned asking if I 
could possibly go and see her today instead of Friday. Offered 
me lunch too. So I took her up on it.” 

“Mrs Whatsit? Who? Who do you mean?” said Annabel 
quickly with somewhat astounding sharpness. It was evident 
that she disliked anything happening without her knowing. 
“You did not tell me.” 

“No. Well, I don’t tell you everything, darlin’,” said Dorn 
with his usual abruptness which had the effect of instantly 
subduing Annabel - at least outwardly. “Look,” he said, “what 
are we all standing here for holding up old Julian...” (who 
was indeed sitting in an attitude of restrained patience before 
his instrument panel) “let’s go into the studio and rustle up 
some tea, Annabel darlin’, will you?” 

“Of course, Tony,” she said preparing to dart off. 

“ - and tell Georges to join us there when he can,” he called 
after her. 

He led Michele and Jimmy back along the corridors and up 
to the second floor where he had his own office - or rather 
offices, since there were two outer ones each with a secretary- 
typist hard at work. 

“Just got to pick up a couple of papers,” he said, leaving 
them for a moment standing by his large, leather-topped desk, 
absolutely neat and tidy; a fact which surprised Jimmy when 
he remembered the erratic, up-and-down impression conveyed 
by Tony’s personality. 

When Tony came back, he said: “You haven’t seen the 
Interviewing Studio yet have you? It’s the one we use when we 
can’t get into our victims’ homes or offices. Otherwise it’s 
mainly used for parties or giving VIP’s tea - like we’re giving 
you!” He gave his sardonic grin and near wink then moved to 
the door and v/ith his usual lack of ceremony (such courtesy as 
he ever accidentally displayed was always reached for absent- 
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mindedly and at the last minute) moved them through it and 
down to a big room built out at the back of the ground floor. 
Heavy, dark green curtains hung round three sides of it. At 
one end, very brightly lighted with overhead spots stood a 
large studio couch and several, swivelling, interviewee, armed 
chairs - all very comfortable. A long coffee table from 
Woolworths stood in the centre of the furniture. The other 
half of the room, semi-dark and giving an impression of dust 
and workshop was choc-a-bloc with cameras on wheels, light 
fixtures of all kinds and various tools of their trade. 

“So?” said Annabel on a big question mark, coming in with 
a tray as they all finally sat down. She put the tray on the low 
table and began pouring out the tea and handing it round. 
She had taken off her coat and, moving around in her short 
skirt, could be seen as being fatter - or rather squarer - than she 
at first appeared. Her figure, Michele noticed was far too 
thick in the waist. Her hands were small but square. She wore 
a large-size man’s wrist watch on a wide leather strap but, as 
if determined on originality, on her right wrist. Again Michele 
caught, as several times before, a whiff of some particular 
European, Germany-in-the-Twenties quality about her. She 
would not have been out of place in The Blue Angel or perhaps 
Isherwood’s Berlin ... a mixture of sophistication, innocence 
and intelligence, at home with politics and satirical cabaret, 
unmoved by corruption but not yet stained by it. 

“So what?” said Dorn, deliberately teasing her. 

“So where have you heenl Without telling me,** she said with 
much emphasis. 

Instead of answering her directly Dorn turned to Jimmy and 
said: “Name of Bronson mean anything to you?” 

“Bronson? Betty? Film star?” 

“Film star, Jimmy?” cried Annabel offering him a plate of 
ginger biscuits. “I have a great knowledge of films but I have 
never heard - ” 

“Before you were born,** said Dorn with scathing good nature. 
“No. Someone you knew,” he said to Jimmy. 

“Bronson? Bronson?” said Jimmy, pondering. “No, I can’t 
say it rings any kind of bell.” 

“Simone Bronson - ” began Dorn only to be interrupted by a 
suddenly enlightened “Ah!” from Jimmy. 

“Of course,” he said. “Simone and... what was her 



husband? Nat! That was it. Nat Bronson. Stock Exchange 
broker, financier... I don’t know what he called himself - ” 

“Banker,” said Tony drily. 

“Oh! Oh well, come to think of it, he would,” said Jimmy in 
an equally salty tone. 

“Well, I’ve been down in beautiful Berkshire having lunch 
with Madame today - ” Tony broke off to say an idle “Hallo”, 
to Georges who had just strolled in with his graceful, studied 
movements to join them. “Just in time,” he said to Georges 
who came over to sit down unobtrusively next to Michele on 
the studio couch. Just as unobtrusively she moved a little 
away from him. “I was just about to give an account of the 
Bronson menage.” 

“I’m glad I am in time to hear it,” said Georges composedly, 
stretching out his long legs and crossing his balletic feet at 
the ankles. 

Jimmy, though his interest had been vividly aroused by now 
in the Bronsons, at the same time found that at least one layer 
of his sensibilities was revelling in the sheer occasion of his 
being there on this cold, late, winter afternoon, in these slightly 
theatrical, unreal surroundings, the brilliantly white-lit area 
in which they were sitting, like a stage set, the sight, at the 
other end of the room, of the massive, silent cameras in the 
semi-dark, the small, watching, olive-green hoods of the stand¬ 
ing lights with their red rims and metal webbing across the 
glass, like so many sleepless eyes, the complicated steel tripods 
everywhere; and above all, always and always, the people 
amongst whom he had so suddenly and miraculously found 
himself. Such people! The two men each so remarkable in their 
different ways; the lively, peachy, quick-minded Annabel; 
Michele with her sweet intelligence... Yes, that above all. 
After so long a banishment to the world of the ordinary, to 
average, limited minds and senses and personalities, to be 
thrown into close contact with such company (something he 
had never dared to hope would happen again) was heaven. 

“It’s quite an estate down there,” Tony Dorn was saying ... 
which from him was high praise, his customary assessments 
being generally cold-eyed and tending to minimize. “That is 
no post-war millionaire.” 

“You can say that again,” said Jimmy feelingly. “Filthy rich 
even when I knew them.” 



“That would be - how long ago?” said Georges. 

Jimmy moved his eyebrows. “Getting on for forty years, God 
help me,” he said at last. “We must have been in our mid¬ 
twenties, Paul, me ... and Hanni.” 

“Hanni?” said Dorn sharply. 

“You remember, Tony?” said Georges. “I told you of the 
linkup with Johannes Broidel, the painter.” 

“Yeah,” said Tony putting his hand across his chin and 
stroking his beard. “Yeah.” 

“So Tony, please^^ said Annabel, “continue with your story 
about these rich Bronsons. I am very interested in such very rich 
people.” 

“Yeah,” said Tony letting his eyes pass carelessly over her. 
“You would be, darlin’.” 

“Not because they are rich only,” she said quickly. “It is - 
oh, other things altogezzer.” (In her anxiety not to be mis¬ 
understood - or perhaps understood too well - her accent 
became much more pronounced.) “It is the ambience, the life, 
the insu -, yes? insulation from ordinary life. Such a world is 
interesting for itself, yes?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Michele staunchly, coming as usual to the 
rescue of whoever seemed to be attacked. “Except. ..” she 
said then hesitated. 

“Except what?” said Tony, turning his beard towards her 
in his Mephistophelian way but speaking far more gently to 
her than he did to most people. 

She gave a rueful unwilling laugh then said: “Well, I have 
to admit it. The Jewish rich (I presume these Bronsons are 
Jews?” she said inquiringly to Dorn who nodded) “the Jewish 
rich are not all that different from us. Not the way Fitzgerald 
meant it anyway. They don’t retreat behind their privileges 
much. Or if they do they get so bored they come back quick. 
So that really they just lead an ordinary life with knobs on, so 
to speak!” 

Dorn said: “And a better description of the Bronsons you’d 
go far to find. Precisely. Ordinary lives with knobs on. Is that 
how you remember them, Jimmy?” 

But before Jimmy could reply Annabel broke in again. “No, 
no no,” she said with charming exasperation. “You are all 
starting in the middle. I have no clue,” she said spreading her 
square little hands with mock despair. “What Bronsons? Who 
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Bronsons? Why Bronsons? What are these new characters to do 
with our programme?’* 

“Briefly,” said Dom relenting, “they are - or were till quite 
recently - that old-fashioned institution, patrons of the arts. 
Used to be a lot of them around even in my young days. But 
now a dying if not dead breed. And they come into Paul’s 
story because theirs was one of the few houses he was known to 
visit - outside his own small circle that is. Also, I believe they 
offered at one point to subsidize him in some way or other. 
He’d been sold to them as a starving young genius and they 
rather fancied themselves in the glamorous role of rescuers.” 

“Till they met him,” said Jimmy grimly. 

“Ho-ho,” said Tony and nodded his head. “I gathered 
there was a spanner in the works. What happened?” 

For the second time they were interrupted as a young boy 
carrying a large brown paper carrier-bag came in closely 
followed by Pollock Ashby. 

“This a private bun fight or can anyone join in?” 

“Marvellous nose you’ve got, Polly. Brings you in right on 
cue. Sure. Make yourself at home,” said Tony with a lazy 
sweep of his arm. “Put them out, Barnaby.” 

The tea boy taking a great many small parcels wrapped in 
greaseproof paper out of the bag, carefully half-opened them 
and put them out on the coffee table, then disappeared. Dorn 
had ordered what looked like several gross of assorted sand¬ 
wiches to be brought in from the cafe next door. 

“Smoked salmon strictly for Michele,” said he. “The rest of 
you...” he waved his hand around indicating a free for all 
then stretched it to the table. “Ham for me. How about you, 
Jimmy?” he said, a mischievous look to his full, pear-shaped 
cheeks. 

“Never touch it,” returned Jimmy giving as good as he got. 
“Anything but pig. Draw the line at pigs,” he said with a 
pointed, satirical look at Dorn who nevertheless remained un¬ 
offended. Jimmy glowed. He loved it when people liked him in 
spite of his strictures. He himself was far too pleased with Dorn 
for being nice to Michele to mind the attempt to chip him for 
his Jewishness and had smacked back only on principle. 
Besides, he rather suspected Dorn enjoyed ripostes from him 
if not from others. A kind of affection seemed to have sprung 
up between them. At this thought he found himself unable to 
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resist a beam of pleasure in Tony’s general direction which, 
surprisingly, the producer caught and, in a lazy way, acknow¬ 
ledged with a comradely wink. 

Georges said, rather abruptly for him, effectively breaking 
up the moment of rapport between Jimmy and Dorn: “Have 
you decided on the shooting order, Tony? We really must make 
out the schedule.’’ 

“No hurry,’* said Dorn, still in his relaxed, expansive mood. 

“On the contrary - ” Georges was beginning when Annabel, 
never one to be or to allow herself to be overlooked, said to 
Tony: 

“Am I please allowed a smoked salmon sandwich?” It was 
typical of her that even as she said it she looked sweetly at 
Michele, as if to ensure retaining her goodwill even while 
taking something from her. 

“You’ll make do with shrimp paste, sweetheart,” said Dorn 
watching with some malice the way her face took on a look of 
hurt. 

Taking no notice of the fact that Michele had quickly held 
out a salmon sandwich to her she said: “Ton-ee! You tease 
of course. But it is not nice to make favourites and to leave 
me out when you tell everyone where you are going except 
me. 

Michele, cast in the role of teacher’s pet, looked uncomfort¬ 
able but Tony only said, not even bothering to point out again 
that he had told no one except possibly Georges about the 
Bronsons: “Never mind.” Then, as Annabel still looked really 
put out, he teasingly held out his own half-eaten sandwich 
towards her and said: “Take a bite on me, honey.” 

“Tony! I will not have you to play games with me,” she 
said and leaning forward bit not the sandwich but his hand. 
When he drew it away, the marks of her square little teeth 
could be seen in the flesh of his hand quite clearly by all of 
them. 

“Marked for life,” he said casually, looking detachedly at 
the little indentations already purpling. “Remind me to put 
them on my passport.” Taking no notice of her half laughing, 
half scared gaze at him he said: “JVbw can we get back to the 
Bronsons. What happened between them and Paul?” 

Jimmy said: “Look. I’ll have to think about it. It’s difficult 
to remember at short notice like this. I mean, some things stay 
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with you bright as new for fifty years. Others don’t. I’ll have to 
dredge a bit.” 

Tony nodded and then said: “You might as well come 
down with me on Sunday. I told them about you and we’re 
invited for tea. They remember you very well by the way. 
Better than they remember Paul.” 

“They would,” said Jimmy. “I became better known, more 
famous in a world they understood far more than they under¬ 
stood his, prance around the arts as much as they like. They 
wouldn’t recognize the name of T. S. Eliot if they didn’t 
associate it with a cocktail party!” 

“I take it you’re free Sunday, anyway,” said Tony. 

“Oh yes. Where exactly is it, though?” 

“They’ve got this big manor house in Berkshire, genuine 
mock Tudor believe it or not, built 1908! The whole set-up’s 
like that; a caricature of a caricature. I swear I heard Madame 
actually use the words ‘gracious living’ at one point I Two good 
things about it though; the drive down and the setting. Very, 
very sylvan. From the house you take a path through private 
woods and come out on a bank of the Thames. River 
frontage, powered dinghies moored to the landing-stage, swim¬ 
ming-pool, everything carefully rustic... absolutely no expense 
spared.” 

“And the Bronsons?” 

“Careful renovation job there, I should say, especially on 
Madame. Both over seventy now, I guess.” 

“Oh, easily that,” said Jimmy. 

“But I must see these Bronsons too,” cried Annabel. “I am 
now so curious. It would be very cruel if you do not take me too.” 

Michele looked over at her. With her usual peaceableness 
she had suppressed her uncomfortable reaction to Annabel’s 
‘favourites’ remark. She too had had her curiosity aroused but 
though she had almost as much right as Annabel to ask to be 
included also, it was simply not within the scope of her nature 
to do so. She had as much idea of social tactics, of getting 
herself where and with whom she would like to be as a baby 
- indeed less, since whatever her need she would never cry for 
it. It was Georges who said in a somewhat elaborately casual 
way. “Is this an official visit for the crew or just a private tea 
party?” 

Dorn scratched an eyebrow then said: “I guess it’s whatever 
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I choose to make it. Madame is turning back somersaults 
already over the prospect of seeing herself on the box. Yeah, 
well, why not? We can all go but no equipment. Just prepara¬ 
tory talks as they say in Whitehall. So that let’s you out, Polly 
baby!” 

“Suits me,” said Polly promptly. “One more Sunday away 
from home and I’ve got me a divorce. I wouldn’t mind but the 
mortgage is in the wife’s name. Also she makes a good apple pie.” 

“In bed or out?” said Tony. 

“You mean you haven’t tried to find out?” 

“If I’d tried I would have,” said Dorn so calmly outrageous 
that it was impossible for Polly to show even a flicker of serious 
reaction. All the same even Dorn seemed to think he had gone 
a shade too far and he changed the subject, saying to Jimmy: 
“What were you and Julian talking about so earnestly when I 
came into the cutting-room before? Television and the world or 
something earth-shaking like that?” 

“Something like that,” said Jimmy. 

“Cor!” said Polly. “You tool What is it about this industry 
that gets everybody on the analyst’s couch the minute they 
come near it? What is it after all? Another way of publishing 
a strip cartoon, that’s all.” 

“More like a Sunday newspaper - with an arts supplement,” 
said Dorn. 

“Okay,” said Polly. “But why take it seriously? Same 
‘wrapping up your fish and chips tomorrow’ feeling, isn’t it? 
It’s not an art it’s a bastard something or other.” 

“Oh, Polly,” said Michele putting her rather shy oar in. 
“I’ve watched you at work. It may not be an art to you but 
it’s a great skill.” 

“Sure. I’m a technician. If I were laying bricks I’d want ’em 
to lie even right along the wall.” 

“It’s more than that. Surely?” she said glancing at Dorn for 
support - which was a mistake. Misled by his spectacular 
personality she had not reckoned on the deep pessimism which 
lay just beneath it. So far from defending his chosen medium 
he wanted someone to defend and elevate it for him. It was 
Georges, less beset by devils, who came to her aid, saying 
thoughtfully: “Polly, you are, if I may say so, the technician 
pure. A very happy condition. No illusions, no doubts. You have 
a job to do with your eyes and your hands and you do it. And 
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what’s more, the results can be seen and measured and 
assessed ... scientifically almost. All technicians are much more 
stable and balanced than the...” he baulked tactfully at the 
word ‘creative* and substituted ‘ideas men’. 

“Sure,” said Dorn coming in. “Look at Patrick. A damn sight 
happier than Julian. There he is with his new little wife and 
new little house and motor-bike holidays in the Lake District. 
Got two rooms carpeted now, he says. And told me the other 
day he was looking for a cheap, fluorescent light for his bath¬ 
room. Happiness!” he said with one of his big gestures. 
“Happiness is finding a fluorescent light for the bathroom. 
That’s the technician’s paradise.” 

“I suppose the creative Julian has a crystal chandelier in 
his?” said Polly rather nastily. 

“Only in the loo,” said Dorn gravely. 

“I bet he swings from the brackets every night thinking out 
how to keep one jump ahead,” said Polly. 

This time it was he who had gone too far; his remark 
having pierced (by design?) into the very core of Dorn’s and 
possibly even Georges’s deepest anxieties about their work; 
anxieties inherent in that same glittering immediacy which 
was the most powerful attraction of the medium. Dorn’s blood 
in particular had been drawn since, far more of an artist than 
Georges, he suffered proportionately more from the guilt of 
having sold out, bartered his creativity for that fatal, im¬ 
permanent glitter. But both he and Georges were vulnerable 
to the constant occupational fear of becoming out of date. 

“Saddest words in the language,” said Polly getting his own 
back with a vengeance but speaking ostensibly to Jimmy, 
“Quote ‘they were doing that ten years ago’ unquote.” 

There was a silence which nobody dared to break till 
Georges said with much of that first patient delicacy and tact 
which had so captivated both Jimmy and Michele: “It is a 
transitory medium. We really must not forget that. But I 
believe at best it is, or it can be, an art. Indeed, I believe 
Mirror Productions often does just that: produces a work of 
art. And at least what we do is there, to be seen again. When all’s 
said and done we are less ephemeral than the theatre 
experience, which, for all the idolatry which is given to it lasts 
only as long as a performance. Wouldn’t you agree Tony? 
After all, you have worked in both fields.” 
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“Theatre’s a bitch,” said Dorn with a vindictive snap to his 
words. With a sudden movement he got to his feet, said 
moodily to Georges, “Fll leave the Sunday arrangements to 
you then. I’ve got to be off now,” and stalked out with a 
perfunctory farewell mumble, followed in a little rush by 
Annabel. 

Polly raised his eyebrows at Georges and said; “What was 
all that about then? As if I didn’t know,” he said answering 
himself. 

Georges frowned. “That was really very stupid of me,” he 
said in self-reproach. He caught Jimmy’s eye and said: “I 
think perhaps I should explain that Tony began his career as a 
theatrical producer, and moved on to films before finally 
settling with television. I should not have referred to the 
theatre at all since it is known that he was unhappy there.” 

“Unhappy?” murmured Polly. 

Georges looked at him but Polly, undeterred by the semi¬ 
warning said with some relish for the fact, “Unsuccessful more 
like.” 

“Oh no,” said Georges with an evident, decided loyalty. 
“He did very well, Polly.” 

“Well isn’t good enough for Tony,” said Polly. “Dorn 
wanted to be Dom . . . like Stanislavsky is Stanislavsky. And 
when he found he wasn’t, he quit. Same in films. A Dorn film 
was a Smith, Jones or Robinson film. No Fellini he. Nor an 
Orson Welles. So what happens? He quit again. Hence Mirror 
Productions. Hell, I’m not knocking the joint, Georges. I think 
we’re good. But for Tony, good’s nothing! The ultimate 
masterpiece is what he wanted. No I correction I The reputation, 
the level where people would have said ‘Dorn’ like they say 
‘Eisenstein’ . . . that was his goal.” 

“What you are saying,” said Jimmy, “is that he’s a disap¬ 
pointed man.” 

“Sure. That’s Tony. Disappointed because after all he’s 
had, all he’s got^ turns out he’s not an original genius as 
well.” 

“He’s very talented,” said Georges. “He has flashes of 
genius. I do not see how anyone can deny this. I saw at least 
three of his productions on stage and several of his films. Do 
you remember The Waste Paper Basket? And in films there was 
The February Tale. Really a very fine film.” 
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“Naever reached the circuits,” said Polly. “Okay, That’s no 
criterion, I know. But the fact is that he didn’t stick to stage or 
screen long enough to produce a masterpiece. And for why? 
Because he knew he couldn’t. So he comes slumming into 
television.” 

“Polly,” said Georges with control but an evident annoyance 
which would have been much greater if anyone but Polly, 
licensed jester, had been involved, “you know very well that in 
any field at all the higher one goes the more one questions the 
value of what one is doing. In television *- I admit it - one has 
to fight a sense of ultimate triviality. There is always a kind of 
ultimate dissatisfaction at the end of the day. And yet works of 
art do get themselves created sometimes - even here at Mirror 
Productions! And anyway, I do wish you would remember 
that this is not the BBC. What we make here we have, 
ultimately, to sell. For an independent organization we have 
enormous overheads. Tony is not only talented, creatively; he 
is also very much occupied with the business side, something 
which I hardly touch. This is a great burden. You forget he 
sells as much by sheer personal drive as by the quality - and I 
insist it is high quality - of the goods. Oh 1 that reminds me! 
I came down here with a message for him from Sales and I 
completely forgot - Excuse me,” he said to Michele and 
Jimmy, “I must try and catch him before he leaves the 
building. I won’t be long.” And jumping to his feet he went 
swiftly out of the studio, leaving the two visitors alone with 
Polly, 

“Actually,” said Jimmy, “I was thinking myself that 
Mirror Productions was a much bigger affair than I’d 
imagined. All these offices and secretaries - to say nothing of 
the technical staff. . . I’d no idea it was all on such a big scale. 
How many features do you average a year?” 

“I’d say five or six; that is full-length programmes.” 

“Five or six?” said Jimmy, wrinkling his forehead. “That 
hardly seems enough to justify all this - ’.’ 

“May the Lord bless you and keep you,” intoned Polly then 
said in his ordinary voice: “Bless your sweet innocence, my boy. 
This joint isn’t run on the quality features. Paul Salomon, when 
he’s finished, will just about pay the rates. What keeps this 
place swinging are the ads. Television advertising. That’s where 
the real dough comes from. Didn’t Georges tell you? Oh, I 
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see! I have let the sordid, commercial kitten out of the bag, 
haven’t I?” He let his lips pucker in a sarcastic half-smile, 
sniffed, then reached out for more sandwiches. There was still 
a considerable pile left. 

“I see,” said Jimmy, feeling indeed slightly stunned by this 
information. 

“D’you mean,” said Michele, who had been listening 
earnestly but with much innocence to what PoUy had been 
saying, “that Mirror Productions makes things like those 
detergent advertisements with jingles and catch phrases -?” 

“That’s right,” said Polly, taking a large bite and chewing 
rapidly. “The lot. And Georges was right about one thing. If 
Tony has flashes of genius that’s where you’ll find them. One 
of the best advertising men in the country. I could read you 
off a list of smash hits as long as your arm. Remember Panther 
Automobiles? People literally leaped back from the screen as 
that black panther came roaring up at them. Remember Solo 
swimsuits? ‘You can’t sink So-Lo.’ Remember the ‘Come to 
Kent for your holidays’ campaign? Had to pay a bomb for 
those two comedians but it was worth it. Had the whole 
country saying to each other, ‘Are you a Kentish man?’ No, 
I’m a Man of Kent’ for at least a fortnight. With private 
variations! I heard some snorters.” He raised a satirical eye¬ 
brow and nodded. “Swept the country though. You really have 
to hand it to Tony. Trouble is he hates his work. He wanted 
to be a great, great film or stage director and he’s red raw 
because he’s not. Corny situation. Classic case. Straight out of 
the textbook you might say. So is the next bit. Which is that he 
salvages just enough self-respect from things like the Paul 
Salomon to keep him going.” 

He gave his ironic laugh more to himself than the others 
but distressing to Michele who said: “Oh, Polly, don’t laugh. 
It’s sad really. Poor Tony.” 

“I wouldn’t waste too much of your kind sympathy on that 
guy,” said Polly, taking yet another sandwich. “He still gets 
most of things in life he wants.” 

“Such as - ?” said Jimmy. 

“Money and women mainly,” said Polly. “Unlimited supplies 
of both and not too discreet about either. I wouldn’t want to be 
his wife I can tell >ou. There’s limits, for God’s sake. That’s 
where Annabel’s blind crazy. Even if she pulled it off - ” He 
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stopped then said with his hoarse, cracked laugh, “Oh well, I 
guess you’ve noticed it for yourselves so I’m not giving anything 
away.” 

“You mean,” said Jimmy dying to know more, “they’re 
having an affair?” 

“Affair, nothing! No, no. Annabel’s not giving anything for 
nothing. Not that baby. Besides it’s not what she wants. Sexually 
if I’m any judge, little Chinese peach blossom is a fraud. A sort 
of bombe surprise if you know what I mean. Cold, ice-cream heart 
underneath the hot chocolate. No, what Peaches is after is this.” 
He held up the third finger of his left hand where he himself 
wore a heavy gold ring. 

“She wants to marry him?” said Jimmy, exclaiming simul¬ 
taneously with Michele. “But,” he said, “he’s already got a 
wife.” 

“And since when was divorce made illegal in this country?” 

“But... but there are children too, aren’t there?” 

“Oh come o«,” said Polly impatiently. “You can’t be that far 
away from what goes on. Happens every day, doesn’t it? Men 
leave their ever-loving wives and families, big children, little 
children and go off with some dolly or other. Personally, if I 
were a female I wouldn’t have Tony on toast - with or without 
caviare. Anyway, I don’t think Annabel’s got a chance in this 
case . . . but it’s fun to see her trying.” 

“What I don’t understand,” said Michele, with an innocent 
seriousness which had Polly’s lips twitching slightly at the cor¬ 
ners again (he wasn’t enjoying the company of either of them 
very much since they both appeared, to his jaded show-biz eye, 
boringly simple and unsophisticated but, since he was stuck 
with them till Georges came back he was amusing himself by 
being indiscreet) “is, if she’s cold as you say she is, then why is 
she going to so much trouble over Tony? I mean, if, according 
to you, she’s not in love, then why? Why bother? Why try to 
break up a marriage, pull everybody into mess and misery? 
I mean - ” * 

“I’ll tell you why,” said Polly. “The reasons are very simple. 
One, She has what I can only call a passion for marriage. Yes!” 
he said answering their looks of surprise. “That’s the golden 
whatsit at the end of the rainbow. The married state, pure and 
perfect.” 

“Oh come now,” said Jimmy. “She’s an extremely attractive 
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girl. She’s pretty, she’s highly intelligent, she’s charming. If 
she wanted a husband there must be a dozen candidates.” 

Polly gave him an ambiguous look then said with - for in his 
own way he was extremely shrewd - rather startling insight: 
“It’s not all that easy. For some reason - and I don’t pretend 
to know exactly why - marriage eludes her. No, really, it’s true. 
Maybe she tries too hard, wants it too much. Oh now, let me 
qualify a bit. Of course she could marry someone. Who 
couldn’t? But any old someone won’t do for Annabel who - 
okay, let’s give her her due - is an attractive piece of goods. 
And you’re right, Jimmy, that’s a very sharp little girl there. 
And charming. And sympathetic. It may be she’s using those 
qualities too much. There’s something of the whore about 
Annabel. Not sexually, like I said, but in other ways. She’s a 
charm whore, a vivacity whore, an intelligent conversation 
whore .. . and above all a sympathetic-understanding whore. 
That’s what she’s selling; instant comprehension. You got an 
emotional problem? Annabel will understand it for you. Wouldn’t 
work if she weren’t pretty of course. And clever in other ways. 
I’m telling you, that’s a very smart girl. The only thing she 
doesn’t understand is her own problem.” 

“What would you say that was?” said Jimmy, divided be¬ 
tween a certain annoyance with Polly for being so intelligent 
and a grudged respect for his evident perception. 

“So far, I’ve told you what she is. Now,” said Polly with 
relish, “I’ll tell you what she isn’t. And that, in one word, is 
talented. No talent. No creative, no artistic talent at all. All 
she’s got is a taste for it. She wants to be talented like other 
people want to be rich. And for much the same reasons. She 
wants to buy her way into a particular kind of society. 
What she wants,” he said pointing a forefinger upwards, “is 
to be up there with the real twenty-two carat artists, the 
heavenly big names, all those marvellous, creative imagina¬ 
tions whizzing and flashing and going off pop into the head¬ 
lines - but she can’t make it on her own. And let me tell you 
it’s a sad case. No, I mean it. It’s sad because in every other 
way she’s made for that world. Her personality suits it to a T. 
It’s her world,” he said shaking his head judicially, “and she 
knows how co be in it to perfection. But all the same, she’s 
trespassing. You hav^e to buy your way in by actual achieve¬ 
ment and she just doesn’t have the currency. So she has to try 
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the back door - like working here for instance only that 
doesn’t take her much beyond the kitchens. If she does get into 
the drawing-room it’s only as a sort of parlourmaid.” 

“Like journalists,” put in Michele as unexpectedly as ever. 
“They’re always ‘meeting’ famous people but really it’s only in 
the way air hostesses do. It’s on a job level not a social one.” 

“That’s my girl,” said Polly approvingly. “Exactly.” 

“So go on,” said Jimmy very slightly cross with Michele for 
(a) breaking Polly’s flow if only for a moment and (b) for 
beginning to get on with him so well. (Beneath his fascinated 
interest in all these revelations an old serpent, fear of being 
surpassed, supplanted, began to stir in him.) 

“Well,” said Polly, discovering that after all he was enjoying 
himself as expositor, “in such a situation there is only one real 
solution. For a permanent place in that world she must marry 
into it. It’s as simple as that. And that’s where we came in. For 
some reason, the creators don’t want to marry her. And for her 
purposes, lovers won’t do. Oh, I’m not saying she hasn’t tried 
one or two. But since she’s not all that sexually inclined and she 
hasn’t got any kind of permanence thrown in, that kind of 
situation doesn’t take her far enough ... Also I think she’s a 
shade grasping. She wants everything. .. even respectability! 
So again it’s marriage. Marriage, marriage, marriage. But — 
only to a famous name moving in a world of famous names. 
Nothing less will do.” 

“And she actually thinks Tony - ” said Jimmy incredulously. 

“ - can be snared into breaking up the happy home (well, 
the status quo let us say) all for her? Yes. Anyway, that’s what 
she’s working at!” 

“Have you met Tony’s wife?” asked Michele suddenly. 

Polly nodded. 

“Perhaps Annabel has a chance,” she said. “What’s she like?” 

“Tall, dark, quiet. Daughter of a famous family, papa Sir 
Something or other. Distinguished connections, related to half 
Cambridge ... Annabel’s a tramp in comparison. She hasn’t 
a hope.” 

“Men have given up all for love before today,” said Jimmy, 
“as you yourself said earlier.” 

“Yeah. But not Tony. Not for little Miss Peachy Cheeks 
anyway.” 

“All the same, there’s a sort of mystery here,” said Michele 
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interestedly. “She would make an admirable wife for exactly the 
kind of husband she wants. I don’t really see why she can’t 
find one, I mean, as love doesn’t seem to come into it she doesn’t 
have to concentrate on someone as inaccessible as Tony. And 
why Tony anyway? Why not...” her voice suddenly died 
away and she just managed to mumble out, “Georges,” before 
she came to a stop, the new thought suddenly sending out 
disturbing, querying ripples in all directions. 

-The long, sardonic lines down Polly’s cheeks deepened with 
pure malicious delight and, eyeing her with his tongue well 
inside one cheek, he was about to answer when Georges 
himself entered, apologized for having left them so long and 
offered to take them both home immediately. 

“Not me, thank you all the same,” said Michele as com¬ 
posedly as she might. “I’m due at the College any minute and 
it’s only a step from here.” She looked at her wristwatch and 
said: “Oh, my goodness. I’ll be late for my class. I’ll have to 
run.” 

“We’ll all go,” said Georges, walking with her to the door 
as if he wanted to be with her till the last possible moment. 
Polly, still sardonic-smiling, looked at Jimmy, who, refusing 
to look back, simply followed the other two. 

“I’ll let you know about Sunday,” Georges said to her as 
they all came out into the street. “My goodness, hasn’t it 
turned cold.” 

“Yes,” she said pleasantly before saying goodbye and going 
off. 

For a fraction of a second the three men stood watching her 
as she walked quickly along the pavement. She had a jerky, 
somewhat nervous walk which destroyed what might have been 
a tall, narrow elegance. It was the walk of a diffident, unsure 
nature, someone anxious to please but not quite knowing how. 
And yet there was something independent too about her step. 
She was vulnerable but not stupid, her step said. 

“You’ve got your wagon, Polly?” said Georges. 

“Yeah. Hope she starts. What a change in the weather. It’s 
suddenly turned freezing.” 

“Right. Well, we’d better get along, Jimmy.” 

They said good-night to Polly and went off to the private 
garage at the back ot the studio where Tony and Georges kept 
their cars. “Our great privilege,” said Georges, as they got into 
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his car. “It costs us the earth but it*s cheaper than parking 
fines.*’ 

Jimmy didn’t answer for a moment and Georges turned his 
head towards him. “You’ve had a long day,” he said with 
concern as he manoeuvred into the main stream of traffic. “I 
hope we haven’t over-taxed you?” 

“No, no,” said Jimmy absently. “I’m a bit tired but it’s 
nothing an early night won’t cure.” All the same he was 
evidently disinclined for conversation and they said very little 
between them for the rest of the way. 

“I’ll let you know about Sijnday,” Georges said again, as he 
had to Michele. “Sure you’re all right?” he said through the 
car window. 

“Of course,” said Jimmy and saying so he moved across the 
pavement and into his house. 

As he had indicated to Georges he went to bed very early, 
slept over ten hours and woke feeling physically well enough 
but slightly dismayed to find that snow had begun to fall in the 
middle of the night and the park across the road was already 
covered in frozen sculptured white velvet on which were still 
falling, like curtains of flocked, Swiss muslin, long, languid, 
random flakes of snow. 
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AFTER THEIR INDIVIDUAL EARLY LUNCHES GEORGES’s 
organizing ability finally sent them off to Lonsdale Manor in 
two car loads; Jimmy in the front seat of Tony Dorn*s big 
automobile with Annabel in the back and Georges taking 
Michele in his car. 

It was, she thought dreamily, wrapped warm and comfort¬ 
able in the small, loyal car with Georges beside her, his hands 
lightly on the wheel, his awareness centred on herself so that 
even her slightest movement brought his flying faun’s head 
round, possibly the most beautiful day she had ever seen. 
Everywhere, as soon as they were out of London, the snow lay 
thick and white across the meadows and draping the trees, 
great, broken shoulders of it on either side of the cleared, 
narrow streak of road. Yet above them the sky was an almost 
perfect blue, a brilliant sun hazing the miraculous landscape 
with a suffusion of iced and golden light. 

“It is unbelievable,” said Georges. “Quite unbelievable. 
Like the Switzerland of the travel poster. What a day!” 

“Yes,” she said. She was unwilling to talk not because she 
preferred silence but because she was frightened of saying 
something out of key, something which might jar or even 
shatter this marvellous crystal cave which held, out of all the 
world, only herself and Georges. It was the first time they had 
been really alone together and the responsibility of being his 
only company weighed on her. 

Vaguely, at the back of her consciousness where she had 
pushed them from the beginning, were other considerations, 
other problems of decision and responsibility brought into being 
by Georges’s intensely personal attitude towards her. This 
sexual element - for it was no less - had come at first as such a 
surprise (since for years she had thought little of herself in 
terms of feminine attraction) that she had been inclined to 
discount its true nature and had put it down to Georges’s 
extraordinary general charm. She was not so unsophisticated 
nor so inexperienced however as to go on being unaware of his 
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delicate but unmistakeable signals but since she had not the 
faintest idea in the world what to do about them - or even what 
she wisfud'to do about them - she had endeavoured with some 
success not to think about them at all. What she could not 
prevent herself from however, was feeling. How was it possible 
for her, starved for so many years of the excitement, the rich 
exquisite turmoil of love not to feel, not to respond to Georges’s, 
manifest attraction to her; his searching looks, the placing of his 
hand a millimetre nearer her own than need be, his unobtrusive 
placing of himself close to wherever she was, anywhere, his care 
for her comfort, his deferment to her opinions, . . Each tiny 
indication of that marvellous recognition of oneself as a being 
unique to someone else had struck yet another shower of delight 
in her heart. Yet she had been careful neither to initiate nor to 
respond - save what she could not help by averted eyes and 
changing colour - to such signals, being content to drift for as 
long as she may in these lovely rainbow waters, staying the 
torment of decision. 

To maintain this state she now began to question Georges 
on the safe subject of his travels which had been extensive and 
about which he talked well. It was while he was describing for 
her an interview he had had with a well-known, English writer 
who had decided to live in America that, in answer to a casual 
remark, he as it were casually, let drop the information that 
he might possibly go to California in the summer. 

“For long?” she said as indifferently as possible through the 
clutch of dismay which seemed suddenly to have caught her 
whole body between nutcracker jaws. 

“About a year, I should think,” he said elaborately not 
looking at her and keeping his intent gaze on the frosted, golden 
landscape ahead of them. “But it’s all very much in the air at 
the moment,” he added quickly. “Just a faint possibility. I’ve 
done a lot of work in America of course but never actually lived 
there and I don’t know that I want to.” 

With a feeling that she was breaking irrevocably through the 
fragile, spun-glass dream in which she had been living these last 
few weeks she said, somewhat clumsily bumping the words out: 
“What about your wife? Does she want to go?” 

“Oh, I think she is used to these periodic uprootings by now. 
They are a part of my work and have to be accepted. She knew 
that when she married me. It was part of the bargain.” 
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“Bargain?” she said faintly. 

“Well, all marriages are bargains between people, aren’t 
they?” he said with for the first time since she had known him 
some edge of - what? a too accentuated reasonableness per¬ 
haps? - in his beautiful voice. 

“I would not have connectedwith that particular word,” 
she said, innocently wishing to pay him an earnest compliment. 

Their road at this point was going through a large wood and, 
the sunlight being mostly cut off by the meeting trees on either 
side, the effect was of travelling through a tunnel in an eerie, 
snowy, golden dark. He slowed down the pace of the car till 
they were moving hardly at all through this strange, gold-shot, 
dusky light, then said: “Perhaps ‘bargain’ is the wrong word. 
We made no bargains with each other, my wife and I, when wc 
married. She knew I was not in love with her but this she 
accepted. And you see, she was wise. Our marriage has been a 
success. Well, the fact that it has lasted over sixteen years is a 
proof in itself. It has lasted. We have three beautiful children 
whom I love,” (he pronounced the word ‘love’ in such a 
beautiful liquid voice it was as though she had never heard it 
spoken before) “and a happy home life. She shares me with my 
job, but this she does not mind - or has learnt not to mind.” 

“What does she look like?” she said wishing but not daring 
to ask the obvious question ... if he had not loved her why then 
had he married her? 

“Medium height,” he said. “Blonde. Not beautiful but 
gentle-looking. A typical, upper-class English girl. Well bred. 
She was doing social work when I met her.” 

“Where?” she said. She felt she could not know enough. 

“In a hospital - of all places! I was doing a feature on re¬ 
habilitating crippled children and she was working there at the 
time.” He fell silent, then increased the speed of the car. As 
they drove out into the white brilliance of the day beyond the 
woods he said: “I don’t quite know why I am telling you all 
this. But you have this quality of listening. Very few people 
listen.” 

“I only listen when I’m interested,” she said. 

“And you are interested in me?” 

She looked away in some confusion, knowing that she had 
only to give a particular answer and their relationship would 
move on to another plane. Terrified at this prospect she tried 
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to turn them both away from danger, saying, with some degree 
of craft: “Yes, indeed I am. You know, this whole world I have 
been swept into since I published my book... I find it so 
staggering, so overwhelming... interest is hardly the word. 
After all, I led a very ordinary, dull life before, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know. Tell me,” he said, turning and looking at 
her so intently that it was as if he were saying: ‘Oh no you 
don’t. You don’t get off the personal hook so easily.’ “I know 
next to nothing about you really. And I have told you so much 
about myself.” 

“Oh, but you haven’t. You’ve only just begun,” she said, 
adopting, from shyness and fright, an almost desperate perki¬ 
ness of manner. “Please don’t stop. I love hearing about other 
people’s lives.” 

“Well, what else can I tell you?” 

“Your early life. How you got into television ...” 

“That’s easily explained,” he said. “I was a journalist for a 
while in Canada and did very well too. All set on a flourishing 
newspaper. Then . . . something happened and I. . . decided 
to come to Europe.” 

“Something happened?” she said innocently. “What was 
that?” 

“I was deeply in love with a girl who was determined on 
coming to Europe - particularly London. So I gave up my job 
and followed her here,” he said. 

“Oh!” said Michele. She had blushed scarlet. Turning her 
head as far away from him as she could she stared at the glitter¬ 
ing, snowy-gold fields visible again through the car window. 
“What was she like?” she said at last. 

“Rather beautiful. Lively. Cosmopolitan - she had a dash of 
Russian blood. Half Jewish, like me. And rotten,” he ended on 
an astonishing note of rage. She turned to look at him but he 
had already recovered himself. “Anyway, she had contacts, as 
they say, with television and more or less hauled me into it. 
And there I’ve stayed.” 

“Did you,” she began, “want to . ..?” 

“To marry her? Yes, I suppose I thought I did at the time. 
But it would never have worked. I was lucky to get out of it.” 

“How - ?” 

“Oh, it was easy enough. She was seeing a lot of someone 
else and I... bowed out.” He gave a curious little continental 
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jerk of his head from side to side, which somehow lessened him. 
His chin looked peevish. “I met her once, years later. She’d 
been married and divorced and was already looking ... seedy.” 
He gave a parched, triumphant “Hah!” which disturbed her. 
“She couldn’t believe my marriage was working. Or perhaps 
wouldn^t believe,” he went on, still with that note of triumph, 
almost spite so that she saw with great clarity that for all his 
claims of a working, happy marriage, a well-ordered life, he 
had never got over this girl, never forgiven her for turning him 
down - and never, it seemed absolutely clear to her, stopped 
wishing himself with her. His wife had got him on the rebound 
and he had spent all the years since telling himself he wanted 
what he had. 

“You’ve done it again, Michele!” he said, wresting himself 
from a somewhat broody silence after they had been driving on 
for some minutes. “Turned the conversation away from your¬ 
self. You’re a very hiding girl. How am I to get to know you? 
You tell me nothing.” 

“I’m not a girl, I’m a middle-aged woman,” she said, wishing 
to make this at least clear to him. “And there is so little . ..” 
she said her voice trailing away since she understood very well 
that what he wanted to know about were the details of her 
emotional life as he had given her some details of his. He was 
indeed, though he had denied it, a bargainer. All the same, she 
might, partly for sheer shame at the thought of seeming un¬ 
generous (she had an intensely reciprocal nature) and partly for 
sheer sexual vanity that there was indeed something to tell, 
that hers had not been an entirely arid life, have given him 
something of what he was asking for if they had not then come 
into a long, twisting village street, white with snow, sunlit and 
deserted on this strange, winter Sunday afternoon to find the 
others sitting in Tony’s car waiting for them. 

“Nearly there,” said Tony, sticking his great Viking head out 
of the window, “but it’s tricky from here. You’d better follow 
me. 

Putting his car in gear he drove off with Georges closely on 
his tail, down a narrow lane beside the village church, through a 
wide gateway and down what looked like a rutted cow-path, 
the snow packed dangerously solid and frozen beneath their 
wheels. After half a mile they forked right, then right again and 
a couple of minutes later Tony’s hand was waving them to 
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slow down as he turned into an almost concealed entrance to a 
longish drive. There was loose gravel beneath the snow and 
shovelfuls had been spread on top of it also. At the end of the 
S-shaped drive was the house. Fake or not, the black and white 
timbering and mullioned windows looked remarkably effective 
in that blue and gold and frosted air. Even Dorn, as they all 
got out stretching and stamping, looked up at the facade with 
an unwillingly appreciative eye. “Well,” he said, “it’s better 
than a semi-detached in Tooting Bee; I’ll give it that!” 

They trooped up the three shallow steps leading to a dis¬ 
proportionately narrow front door. “What tasteful architects 
would call ‘mean’,” said Dorn, contemplating it as he rang the 
bell. 

The door was opened by an elderly woman housekeeper who 
allowed herself a small blink of surprise as she took in the group 
on the step before asking them to come in. She led them into 
what appeared to be a small study carrying within its four walls 
a distinctly never-used atmosphere - save as a cloakroom on 
such occasions as this. There was no mirror and both Annabel 
and Michele had to tidy themselves as best and as quickly as 
they could with Dorn standing impatiently at the door telling 
them in his brusque way to get a move on. 

“It is barely quarter past three, Tony,” said Georges in his 
tolerant, unfussed way. 

“Yeah, well, if you want to see round the grounds you’ll have 
to make it snappy.” 

“Oh Tony^"' wailed Annabel to Jimmy’s heartfelt con¬ 
currence, “we are not going to put all our clothes on again in a 
few minutes? I want my tea.” 

“You’ll get it. No, I dare say it’ll be light enough afterwards 
to see. The river’s worth looking at if nothing else - ” He clipped 
the last few words short as the housekeeper reappeared and 
offered to take them to the drawing-room. With one of his big 
winks all round Tony led them after her into the other arm of 
the L-shaped hall and through a door into a long room over¬ 
looking the gardens at the back of the house. A woman and 
three men were sitting at the far end where a massive, tortoise- 
shell-coloured, marble fireplace containing a small electric 
fire took up most of the wall. 

“Mr Dorn!” said Mrs Bronson getting to her feet and coming 
daintily towards them. “I’m so glad you were able to make it.” 
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They shook hands. “And you have brought Mr Marchant with 
you. So delighted,” she said to Jimmy, “to meet you again after 
all these years. But we do remember each other, don’t we?” 

“Yes indeed,” said Jimmy, but she had already looked past 
him with a somewhat disarranged air to the other three whom 
Tony was now introducing with a casual “Thought I’d bring 
along some of the rest of the team who are working on the pro¬ 
gramme to meet you - and your husband,” he added hastily 
as Mr Bronson came the length of the drawing-room in his turn 
to greet them. 

‘Well, I’ll be blowed!’ thought Jimmy at once annoyed and 
amused. ‘He didn’t even tell them we’d be a party of five instead 
of two. Just wished three more on to them!’ And though he felt 
securely within his own rights as having received a legitimate 
invitation he couldn’t help feeling cross with Tony for having 
made Michele for one feel uncomfortable - to say nothing of 
having created a minor flap amongst the Bronsons. Indeed, as 
soon as the introductions were over, Mrs Bronson, telling her 
husband to introduce the party to their other two guests who, 
having got up when they entered had been left standing before 
the heavy marble mantelpiece, excused herself and went off. . . 
presumably to instruct her kitchen staff about providing extra 
tea. 

Leading the new arrivals down the room, Mr Bronson intro¬ 
duced them to the two visitors already there . . . who turned 
out to be a well-known Anglo-Jewish judge in his sixties who 
had written several, rather severely academic books on aspects 
of the law and a tall, fortyish man; his bachelor son. 

As they were all settling themselves on to the beige, brocaded 
silk settee and armchairs Mrs Bronson came tripping back and 
sat herself down between Jimmy and Georges. “I must talk to 
this old, old friend,” she said patting Jimmy on the arm. “We’ll 
finish our little conversation later,” she called over to the judge 
- formerly Mr Maurice Phillipson, Q,.G. who looked, with his 
port wine cheeks and slightly eighteenth-century air, far more 
Anglo than Jewish. The country squire look (all he needed 
were the breeches and a silver-knobbed cane) must have been 
acquired by osmosis since he had become a country dweller; 
a near neighbour it transpired of the Bronsons - on whom 
(thought Jimmy) the osmosis had definitely not worked. 

“So do tell me,” Mrs Bronson said to Jimmy in her ‘gracious’ 
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voice which, though it must have been well over thirty years 
since he had heard it last, he remembered at once, “how you 
are and what you are doing with yourself these days. You know 
you haven’t changed at all. You look exactly the same as when 
you used to visit us all those years ago. My dear, how do you 
do it?” 

Jimmy contemplated a reference to his grey hair, gave a look 
at her coal black, high-piled ringlets and said noncommittally: 
“I might say the same about you.” 

“Oh my dear,” she said, with the old laugh she probably 
thought of as bell-like which he also remembered, “so nice of 
you to say so. But it’s not true you know. We grow . .. well, we 
don’t get any younger, do we? Now do tell me,” she said, 
moving on from the civilities without wasting any more time 
on them, “about all this exciting business.” 

“You mean the programme on Paul?” 

“But of course.” 

“Well, I dare say Mr Dorn has told you what it’s all about 
already. Briefly,” said Jimmy with great deliberation, “it is a 
feature designed to illustrate not only Paul’s life and work but 
also to give him what he never got in life: honour.” 

“Oh yes,” she sighed. “It was very sad. But he died so 
young, there wasn’t time - ” 

“Not all that young. He was thirty-six.” 

“Really? As much as that? Oh, excuse me,” she said jump¬ 
ing up, “I mustn’t forget my duties as hostess.” And she moved 
rapidly across to a cabinet at the far end of the room. 

Jimmy watched her as she tripped across the large-patterned 
carpet dipping her narrow shoulders - she seemed to walk with 
them rather than her feet - a small woman with an exceptionally 
fragile, birdlike body, even more slender now than it had been 
all those years ago. It was difficult to believe she had borne four 
children. She was wearing a thin woollen dress in a shade of 
brilliant purple with an emerald scarf about her neck and he 
remembered all at once that, yes, she had always worn violent 
colours, shocking pinks and flames and that, rather unfairly, 
she had managed to get away with them being so small, so 
slender, so black-eyed and black-haired. She had had a poor 
skin, dusky and coarse but, as no one ever saw her without 
equally violent make up, it hadn’t mattered. What all at once 
struck him as she carried her head past three long windows 
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beyond which he could see, past the garden, an extensive view 
of gentle English countryside was her intensely incongruous - 
against that backdrop - Jewish look; that small but beaky nose; 
that full mouth; that something about the cheeks which, for all 
the smallness of her face, gave it a fleshy look. 

She had opened one carved door of the cabinet and Jimmy 
saw Dorn give a sharp look of obvious hope that some drinks 
would be coming out of it but all she came back with was a 
heavy silver cigarette box which she handed round as though 
she was offering little tubes of pure platinum. The box was 
barely one third full. When she had gone round with it she 
took it over to a side table then sat herself down again, this time 
next to Dorn, her chat with Jimmy about the old days seemingly 
over. Although he was far from longing for her company so 
rapid an abandonment of him seemed chilling; as though she 
had decided (so soon?) that in this company he was of no 
account. 

He wasn’t just suffering from psychological chill. Though 
the house was centrally heated it was none too warm and he 
looked longingly at the small, unlit electric fire before the 
cavernous grate wishing he had the courage to lean over and 
switch it on. He could see the plug on the skirting-board quite 
near his hand but could not bring himself to do more than eye it 
wistfully. 

Perhaps it was the snow-reflected light from the huge, white 
lawn outside which, flooding the room with a cold brilliance, 
suddenly made him feel not only chilled but also exceedingly 
strange - as though sitting there, in the midst of ordinary life, 
he had somehow missed a step and found himself through the 
looking glass. It was a feeling which was somehow remotely 
familiar but it took him a few moments before he identified it. 
It was the same feeling by which he - a through and through, 
bricks and mortar. East End boy - had been frightened in his 
youthful encounters with ‘Nature’; that same Nature which he 
now saw spread out in gently rising fieldscapes beyond the 
garden. How they had frightened him, as a boy, those spread 
fields and downs. How this view of them now, even white as 
they were with winter, brought back to him the utter sadness of 
those summer rambles (the word ‘hike’ hadn’t come in) in the 
frightening, chiming quiet of the English countryside on those 
alien, summer Sundays. 
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YeS, all the supposed charms of open country to a city child, 
the green, the meadows, the wide skies and proud, enamelled 
trees ... they had all terrified him though he hadn’t recognized 
the emotion as fear, only a peculiar unease. Sunlight too had 
given him the same sense of dislocation and even - it sounded 
too ridiculous but it was true - fresh, pure air had not suited 
him. He had found it difficult to breathe until he wets back in 
town and the dear, dirty London air soft and familiar to his 
nostrils again. 

Needing some reassurance that he was human in a human 
world he looked round at his company. 

He was, he realized, badly placed. Having seated himself at 
the end of one large settee he had no neighbour on his right, 
only the tantalizing electric fire and, now that Mrs Bronson had 
gone over to perch on a pouffe next to Dorn who was sitting 
exactly opposite Jimmy, there was a gap between himself and 
Georges who was at the other end of the settee. Georges was 
now talking to the younger Phillipson (Reggie by name) who, 
together with Mr Bronson and Annabel, were occupying the 
three separate armchairs opposite the fireplace. On the settee 
facing Georges was the judge, talking away to Annabel who 
was immediately on his right and who had caught his glaucous, 
eighteenth-century eye immediately and Michele who, ignored 
on one side by the judge and with Dorn, her other neighbour, 
completely taken over by Simone Bronson, was in almost as bad 
a position as himself. The only other person left high and dry 
was their host with a chattering pair on either side of him. He 
looked, if not entirely comfortable, at least resigned to this 
state of affairs and Jimmy, making the best of a bad job (since 
he could see no way of helping either Michele or himself) began 
exercising his always ready curiosity by covertly observing Mr 
Bronson and such changes as time had made on him. 

They were surprisingly few. He was (had always been) a 
tallish man with a long, smooth, pale grey face which gave an 
impression of severity and could easily havfe looked sinister, like 
a fanatical Russian commissar if it were not for a curiously full 
and vulnerable mouth. The top of his head rose smooth and 
oval as an egg above the long, set face and mobile lips. No one, 
so far as Jimmy knew, had ever heard him utter more than two 
or three sentences at a time. Thirty or forty years ago he had 
been supposedly much interested in music though no outward 
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sign of this had ever been discovered but the myth had served 
Simone well for a season or two in between - or possibly over¬ 
lapping - her Modern Art period and her Poetry evenings ... 
which was where Paul had come in. 

At that time they had lived not far from where he now lived 
himself, in Bayswater; a huge house with a facade as grey as 
Mr Bronson’s complexion and much cluttered with clashing 
colours and periods - much as this room was with its green and 
pink carpet, bright beige upholstery, red and blue hangings 
and extraordinary mixture of Edwardian, Chinese and 
Chippendale ‘pieces’. 

He looked over at Michele upon whom that randy old swine 
(as he had immediately summed him up) the judge had almost 
completely turned his back, so engrossed was he in trying to 
engage Annabel’s attention. She was, he noticed, playing up 
like anything in her creamy, bubbling way though at the same 
time giving quick little glances over her shoulder across Mr 
Bronson to Phillipson Junior who in his turn every now and 
then managed to swivel his head away from Georges and give 
her an appraising glance. 

She was certainly worth looking at, her delightful little 
apricot face glowing in the bright white light of the big room, 
her long, blonde hair gleaming. She was wearing a short, 
crimson dress and jacket with black stockings on her firm little 
legs and high black boots. Jimmy turned his eyes unobtrusively 
towards Michele, noting with a pang of half-irritated pity the 
difference between the two of them. Irrationally, because he 
was a man and a human being and because that is how human 
nature is, he felt inclined to blame Michele because she was at 
least twelve years older than Annabel and looked it, her small 
face drawn, dark rings visible, in that cruel light, below her 
eyes. Her complexion was smooth but tallowy in colour, the 
tiny, round puffs of her cheeks sagged slightly at the jaw line. 
Perhaps because of her marooned state with no one to talk to 
she looked plainer than she had ever done before and as he 
realized this Jimmy’s momentary irritation as it were walked 
away from him leaving his soft heart filled with goodwill so 
that he began telling himself that yes, it was true she could 
never have been pretty but in youth she must have had a 
certain charm - indeed she had it still - and that to perhaps one 
man in a hundred she would certainly appeal. To the ninety- 
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nine qthers of course - which included such men as the Phil- 
lipsons, phe et fils - this charm, he said to himself, would be 
completely invisible. As against Annabel’s incandescent glow 
of looks and manner at that moment she was completely 
quenched. 

Moodily, his sense of the injustice of life aroused, he looked 
from Annabel to Georges feeling, though he knew it was too 
much to expect, just a little put out with them for not continuing 
their hitherto charming niceness and care for Michele’s feelings. 
They might, he thought, have made some effort to bring her 
(and for that matter him too) into their conversation. 

From Tony of course he expected no help whatever yet, 
surprisingly, that was where it came from a minute or so later 
since Tony suddenly leaned out from the small, intimate closet 
in which he had been cocooned with Mrs Bronson and said, 
interrupting her busy chat about nothing in particular and 
speaking directly across to Jimmy: “Can you remember the 
first time you and Paul went to Mrs Bronson’s house?” 

“Yes, I can,” said Jimmy. “I was thinking about it the other 
night. It was a few months after Hanni had that successful 
exhibition of his at the Trafalgar Galleries.” 

“Hanni?” she said. “Oh, of course. Hanni Broidel. Such a 
handsome young man. A charmer. A real charmer. So sad. 
He was very talented.” 

“I think you bought some of his pictures,” said Jimmy. 
“Have you still got them?” 

“I do believe we have. Two of them are here anyway, the 
rest are in the London flat. We have a pied a terre^ you know; 
just for the odd night in town. We love it here so much we really 
hate leaving the country and the garden even for a day. But 
yes, we do have these pictures. Now let me think ... where did 
we hang them? My husband will know. Nat,” she said to her 
husband who looked up from whatever inward world he had 
been greyly contemplating with a slight start, “where did we 
finally decide to hang those two Broidel portraits we brought 
down here?” 

“In the library?” he said. 

“There you are, you see,” she said as if patting him for doing 
his trick, “the most marvellous memory in the world I always 
say. Now I’m sure - ” 

“D’you think we might have a look at them?” said Dorn 
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hardly waiting for her to answer before getting to his feet. He 
too, Jimmy saw, was not too pleased with the seating, and, far 
stronger than Jimmy in every way, was taking steps to rearrange 
it. “Who else wants to see them? Georges, come on! Jimmy of 
course. Anyone else? Oh, of course,” he said, with rough kind¬ 
ness as Michele rather cramped and diffident rose also. “You 
must come too, Michele.” 

Annabel, who was having far too good a time between the 
two Phillipsons to move, elected to stay where she was where¬ 
upon they did too. The other five made their way out and up a 
flight of stairs (“Oh very mock-baronial,” muttered Tony in 
Jimmy’s ear running a satirical finger up the very broad oak 
balustrade) to a half-landing where Mrs Bronson, opening a 
door, led them into the ‘library’; a room as disused looking as 
the ‘study’ downstairs. It held several late-Edwardian-period 
glass-fronted bookcases, an old, almost peeling brown leather 
couch, a very large desk with nothing on it at all, several brown 
leather-seated dining-chairs and a threadbare carpet which 
must once have been green. Though the sun, miraculously for 
this winter day, was still shining on the crystalline landscape 
outside, the room was somehow drab and depressing beyond 
words and Jimmy’s spirits, already lowered and made cold not 
least by Simone’s ersatz vivacity, were not lightened by the 
two portraits by Hanni which they were now inspecting. 

The pictures, of average portrait size, were hung on either 
side of the fireplace. On the right, furthest from the window, 
the figure looking out at them from the heavily embossed frame 
was that of a seated, anonymous old man, Jew or Gentile it was 
hard to say. He wore a cloth cap and his gnarled hands were 
clasped round a stick. Jimmy stared at it in silence for a moment 
then went over to the other one in its matching frame; a woman 
this time. In fact it was Hanni’s mother with the full-cheeked, 
firm face he remembered, her red-gold, Flemish hair (strange 
how often the Jews took on the physical characteristics of the 
people amongst whom they lived) done in a tidy halo round her 
head. She was wearing a high-buttoned, blue silk dress and 
Hanni had caught her shelf-busted, corseted, matron look very 
well. 

“What do you think of them?” said Georges’s voice close 
behind his ear. 

Jimmy said, hesitating slightly: “It’s very difficult for me to 
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pass any objective judgement because I knew both the sitters 
and I’ve seen the pictures before. This one of course, is Hanoi’s 
mother.” 

“And the other?” 

“He’s a man who lived in the neighbourhood. Supposedly a 
cabinet-maker but never to my knowledge did a day’s work in 
his life. Just sat in the park all day.” 

“It may have been that he was too old to work.” 

“Not when I was a child,” said Jimmy. “Couldn’t have been 
much over fifty. Anyway, everybody knew - ” 

“I must say,” said Georges, interrupting Jimmy in such a way 
as to make him feel he had sounded uncharitable, “looking at 
these two portraits and this one of the old man in particular, I 
find it puzzling that Hanni’s reputation should have declined 
so much. They are really very good. There is such sympathy. 
Look at those old man’s hands. And in the other one there is 
such a rosy, cheerful, solid quality. Really I am, I must admit - 
yes I know that perhaps I shouldn’t say this to you, Jimmy, you 
disliked him so much - but he is a much better artist than I 
expected.” 

For the first time since he had met him, Jimmy felt a real, 
almost blazing anger with Georges .. . not because he had 
praised Hanni but because he’d thought that he, Jimmy, 
wouldn’t want him to simply because he had disliked the man. 
Had Georges misunderstood him so much? Didn’t he know him 
well enough by now to know that to him, quality was quality 
and that he would have given Hanni credit for his art - if he 
thought it was worth it - no matter how much he might have 
disliked or even hated him? 

“I really can’t agree with you, Georges,” he said at last, his 
quick anger dying but leaving him feeling even more dispirited 
and out of joint. “I think actually that you . .. won’t agree with 
yourself if you look at them a bit longer. Your immediate 
response - which,” (he added out of delicacy) “I might tell you 
was always everybody’s immediate response, even the finest 
critics of the time - is very understandable. His pictures, like 
himself, convey a kind of appealing candour to which every¬ 
body responds - at first. It’s only afterwards that you realize 
(as I’m sure you will) that it’s a kind of false openness. It’s very 
attractive, this fake candour at first glance. As I say, the work 
is an exact expression of Hanni himself. He was, in life, very 
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good-looking, he was made in attractive colours, just like that 
portrait of his mother and he had this gambit of what I can only 
call plaintive confession (when he wasn’t being witty at other 
people’s expense) which made everybody feel sorry for him - 
again just like this picture of the old man. It was a kind of 
conjuring trick and in life everybody fell for it. In art, well it was 
a slightly different story. 

“Take this old man. I might tell you,” he said, “that he was 
a right bastard. He used to spit at people - literally! - and 
enjoy bad news, I mean really enjoyed it, he loved it if anyone 
got arrested in the neighbourhood or dropped dead suddenly 
and he was always running to the park-keeper if any of the kids 
put one foot on the grass . . . and he wasn’t above a bit of petty 
thieving either. But there he is in his gold frame ... the dignity 
of labour and the pathos of poverty-stricken old age - at first 
sight. But you see, it was all false, what Hanni did with him, it 
wasn’t based on truth, the picture is a ruthlessly sentimen¬ 
talized lie. And after a time, do what you will, truth will out. 
I’m quite sure given twenty-four hours with the picture you’d 
come to exactly the same conclusion, Georges. (It isn’t even all 
that good technically you know; too many loose ends, he was 
lazy about detail.) And as for the one of his mother, the same 
lack of real insight is obvious there too. Beneath all that rosiness 
and good cheer - very appealing I know - you’ll see, if you look 
long enough, a peculiar, coarse, thin, gritty quality only just 
below the surface. His people are not human in depth because 
he never saw beyond the surface anyway. And it was this lack 
of real perception that in the end made nothing of his talent - 
which was considerable. I’ve never denied this,” he ended with 
a return of grievance that Georges should have misjudged him 
so. 

Michele, who had been standing close by them (as if for 
protection) during their discussion (Dorn, having been collared 
again by Mrs Bronson and held pinned against the window 
frame while she talked at him, was beginning to look almost 
dangerously restive) said: “I know so little about painting that 
my judgement’s practically worthless. But somehow I get an 
impression of something ... slapdash about Broidel. He didn’t 
take enough trouble. 

“Bless the girl!’* said Jimmy fondly. “She’s put her finger on 
one of the key points iri Hanni’s character. I’ll just qualify it a 
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bit. You’re quite right, he didn’t take enough trouble. Actually, 
he was quite a hard worker - or perhaps prolific is a better 
word. But his approach was fundamentally fiivolous. He wasn’t 
concerned with the truth of anything - only with what he could 
get away with. I suppose the fact of the matter is that he simply 
didn’t have the first-rate stuff in him. Once past that quick, 
surface observation of his and he went blind. And in a way, he 
was by no means a fool you know, a very shrewd boy indeed, 
he knew he was blind. He went blind at precisely the point 
where Paul’s eyes opened in that long, marvellous, perceptive 
stare into life which produced the great poems. They’re not 
poems of language as you know, the language is very simple, 
very plain, they’re poems of profound insight into experience. 
I suppose that’s why, successful as he was, unsuccessful as Paul 
was, Hanni so resented and patronized and indeed often 
damaged Paul.” 

“Oh no, Mr Marchant,” said Mrs Bronson suddenly coming 
away from a very cross-looking Dorn, “Oh, I think I might call 
you Jimmy, after all we’re old friends, aren’t we?” she said. 

“Yes of course, er, Simone,” he said, melting. It was not in 
him to turn away from any gesture of friendliness. 

“But about Hanni Broidel... I do happen to remember,” 
she said throatily, “that Hanni was very, very nice to Paul 
Salomon. It was he who suggested him for one of my Music and 
Poetry evenings, you know, and brought him along and intro¬ 
duced him. Really, he was like a brother to Paul. So kind. Why, 
it was Hanni who brought you, Jimmy. Do you remember? 
You played for us several times. What was the name of that 
quartet? You and the two others and the...” 

“The star performer,” said Jimmy drily. “Glendovska. We 
were hardly a quartet, just a supporting trio for Glendovska to 
perform against. I took all sorts of odd jobs in those days.” 

“Well, you were all terribly talented,” she said, beginning to 
lead them at last out of the horribly bright, dead, fusty room. 
“And a great succ|ms at my musicales.” 

“Could even be I’^Jimmy muttered to Dorn who was walking 
down the stairs beside him. They were behind the others. “That 
should tell you something about the taste of the audience!” 

Tony gave a quick laugh then bent down and said in 
Jimmy’s ear: “I can’t stand much lilore of this. Try and keep 
Madame off my back will you or I’ll go nuts.” 
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Jimmy gave him a quick nod and then they were standing in 
the drawing-room again with (“Thank heaven!” he said to 
himself) the tea trolley already there. 

Not that there was much on it. In a household of that size 
and scale and with Mr Bronson’s reputed millionaire status, 
surely, thought Jimmy, even three unexpected guests couldn’t 
have put such a strain on the kitchen resources? He looked at 
the lower tray of the trolley. Three-quarters of what looked like 
a none too fresh, iced walnut cake, a plate of tiny, brown bread 
and butter triangles and one plate of blanched-looking short¬ 
bread biscuits. He was so open-handed himself that for a 
moment he could not restrain a feeling of disgust at such nig¬ 
gardliness but this was almost immediately superseded by real 
amusement; partly because, his memory aroused, he recalled 
that the Bronson hospitality had always been mean to the 
point where jokes had been made about taking your own flask 
and sandwiches to one of their soirees and partly because to 
see a millionaire behaving exactly as millionaires were always 
said to behave, somehow pleased him immensely. It was seeing 
actual, real life conforming to a long held idea of it. 
‘Anglicized!’ he thought with some contempt as well as mirth. 

His amusement was further catered for in the short exchange 
which was now going on about a current series on television 
called simply. Tycoons \ a series about which both Dorn and 
Georges, the one brusquely, the other with his customary 
charm but equal firmness disclaimed all knowledge. 

“They’ve done Sir Neville and I believe Benson Abrahams is 
scheduled for later on,” said Reggie Phillipson, adding with 
the typical insensitivity of his kind, “Why didn’t they ask you, 
Nat?” 

Mr Bronson looked slowly over at Reggie’s cherry-smooth 
cheeks and full, red mouth (he was good-looking in a dark 
sideboards, Mayfair hairdresser sort of way though in fact he 
was a successful barrister). “Not in that league,” he said. 

“Oh, what nonsense,” broke in Simone. “Neville admitted to 
capital assets a lot less than - Why they had to include him I 
don’t know. The man’s nothing but a publicity hound. We’ve 
had a lot more space in the newspapers than any of them. 
Remember that article in 1965? It was spread over five 
columns.” 

“Can’t stay Top of the Pops for ever,” said her husband with 
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a faint, grey trace of humour, adding however with more than 
a touch of begrudgement: “Benson now... have to pay half a 
crown to speak to him these days. Of course, he’s come up fast. 

I don’t deny it. Come up very fast these days, all these new 
boys.” 

“Post-war,” said Mrs Bronson, as she might have said, 
“Fascist beast.” 

She was pouring tea from a huge, silver teapot, so heavy that 
she could hardly hold it. The same could hardly be said for the 
tea (‘Must have counted the leaves!’ thought Jimmy in delighted 
disgust) which was handed round in fairly hideous china cups. 
Sugar in the matching silver sugar basin was pressed on them - 
no one save old Phillipson took it - and the bread and butter 
passed round. 

The seating had been altered and somewhat improved, Georges 
being now in Jimmy’s place and vice versa with Michele in the 
middle which gave them a nice, comfortable feeling of going 
back to their warm, familiar triumvirate. The judge, who had 
inadvertently stood up and taken a step or two forward when 
they came back into the room had turned to find Tony fitting 
his great bulk into what had been his corner and was obliged 
to take the space next to him. Not only that, he was now one 
place away from Annabel and under the necessity moreover of 
having to half turn his back on her since Simone, on his other 
side, was talking away at him. 

‘Serve you right!’ thought Jimmy, who had taken an almost 
envenomed dislike to the elder Phillipson. He loathed men of 
high professional office who behaved like randy goats the 
minute they were off duty. Moreover he particularly disliked 
the typical, social curtness such men display to women they 
consider too old, too unimportant or too unattractive to be 
bothered about. The man had been downright rude to Michele. 
‘... falling over himself like that because Annabel’s being so 
goo-goo-eyed and flirtatious,’ thought Jimmy indignantly and 
indulged himself for a moment with the fantasy of slipping 
Annabel a note telling her to lead the old goat on and then slap 
him down with an almighty snub. ‘Don’t suppose she’d do it 
though,’ he said to himself watching her ever merrier exchanges 
with Phillipson junior. 

The minute triangles of bread - to Jimmy’s admiration Tony 
had calmly taken three at once - had disappeared as had the 
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stale walnut cake. Everybody had said “Yes, please,” to second 
cups and all of them were now drinking and balancing their 
empty cake plates. With a slightly harried look, Mrs Bronson 
took up the plate of shortbread biscuits and handed them 
round, flicking brittle remarks in all directions. Jimmy took 
one bite at his and understood immediately the reason for so 
much chatter - now several decibels higher as she sat down 
again and focused her gaze and her voice entirely on the judge’s 
left ear. The biscuit not only tasted horrible it even - he sur¬ 
reptitiously took a closer look at it - had a faint green line of 
mould along one edge. 

He looked about him. Everyone else had done exactly the 
same as he; taken one bite and put the rest back on their plates. 
Everyone, that is, but the younger Phillipson, who hadn’t taken 
one to begin with and - Jimmy noted with bright, curious 
eyes - his host, Mr Bronson, who was munching steadily 
through his. There was something different about his face 
which puzzled Jimmy for a moment and then he saw with a 
pinch of pain . .. pity ... he didn’t know which it was, that the 
man’s grey features had flushed and that he was chewing away 
at the mouldy biscuit with the fixed gaze of shame. And with 
this observation turning the key as it were, he remembered 
other jokes which had been current about the Bronsons all 
those years ago, rumours of hers having been the vast original 
fortune, of her (not his) tightness over money, rumours of who 
wore the trousers and ruled the roost. How Bronson must have 
suffered. He looked at Simone (Simone? more probably Sadie) 
again, noting the signs of iron, vulgar will, remembering his 
own young man’s dazzlement at the tasteless, Bayswater gran¬ 
deur, flushing to himself now, well over thirty years later, at 
ever having been taken in by those laughable pretences at 
culture. 

Those Bayswater hostesses! It had been so long ago he had 
forgotten about them. And about all those rich men, powerful 
in business and lost outside it, wanting value for money in 
their entirely logical terms but not getting it because they 
weren’t good value in themselves. He remembered their jokes, 
their facetiousness - oh that businessman’s facetiousness! it had 
been unbearable - their conversation, their vast internal bore¬ 
dom. But above all he remembered the competitive hostesses. 
For Simone hadn’t been the only one. With their enormous 
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drawing-rooms and large staffs and long, deadly dinners ... 
always with one bored lion. They had had, he remembered, like 
African tribal chiefs, each their own cultural territory. One had 
specialized in writers, one in the theatre, one in politicians ... 
Simone, he recalled now, hadn’t even played the game accord¬ 
ing to the rules of her own society, but had gone straying and 
poaching all over the place. 

He had found himself at several of these dinner parties, it 
being impossible in his profession to avoid them altogether 
without giving deep offence - though after he had reached the 
top and grown accustomed (with or without Mercedes) to far 
more stimulating company he had found them intensely boring. 
It was not so much that they talked of money - though they 
did - but that they talked of nothing with real knowledge and 
insight. Even the educated among them, the much travelled, 
the lawyers, the powerful financiers had seemed extraordinarily 
limited. Even when they touched on world affairs none of their 
thoughts were their own. Not one of them made opinion, only 
quoted it. They did not converse so much as recite facts already 
known, recapitulating the newspaper reports and leader 
columns they had all read that morning. Somewhere along the 
way they had also shed whatever they may have had of Jewish 
humour and irony. Though they laughed a great deal it was 
mostly pointless gales of laughter over the mildest and feeblest 
of jokes. 

And always, all the time, they had wanted good value for 
their money. They had been the first to run when Jimmy’s star 
had begun to fade. It had never seemed to occur to them (he 
thought now) that they might be lacking in any way; that their 
talk was colourless their company tedious, whatever the size of 
their rings. Somewhere at the back of those expensive white 
shirt-fronts, somewhere behind those elaborate brocade gowns, 
the octagonal, antique mirrors, the massed silver in the cabinets 
. . . somewhere, upstairs in the big bedrooms perhaps, with 
their great, dark-gleaming, mahogany wafdrobes and taffeta 
bedspreads there must have been (mustn’t there?) suffering, 
hatred perhaps, aching hearts, a sense of Was this all? But such 
questions, in the rich, Jewish society of that time were con¬ 
sidered indecent and not to be asked even of themselves. And 
when occasionally some suppressed volcano broke suddenly to 
the surface scattering the flaming lava of scandal over some 
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unfortunate family or business, the fires were soon put out. 
Jewish (or non-Jewish... at that level, there hadn’t been all 
that much difference) it had been a suffocating, dissembling 
society; no wonder it had tom apart. Though God knew, 
thought Jimmy despondently, today’s cult of speaking the 
unspeakable wasn’t much better. It wasn’t even more honest - 
to use that wildly overrated word - since they still left out all 
the subtle tmths of life. Why must there always be such 
muddle-headed extremes? he asked himself, returning with an 
effort to the present. 

Unwilling to look at Mr Bronson he found he had un¬ 
consciously turned his gaze to the person furthest away from 
his recollections; Annabel. She had, it seemed, begun some 
merrily teasing joke with the younger Phillipson. 

“Of course you are dieting,” she was saying to him across the 
silent, slowly chewing figure of her host who was sitting between 
them, her mouth stretched in that foreign, mischievous grin she 
sometimes adopted. “Why do you deny it? I have been watch¬ 
ing you. You have eaten hardly anything. Look, why do you 
not have a biscuit?” 

“Nonsense. I’m not on a diet,” he said, in his element with 
this pretty girl devoting her sparkling, flirtatious looks to him. 
“I don’t have to be,” he said, patting his stomach which in 
fact was already slightly bay-window. 

‘And I know you,* thought Jimmy contemptuously. He was 
used to the young blades of this society also; usually prosperous 
business or professional men, often - like Reggie Phillipson who 
must be forty if he was a day - not all that young either. Apart 
from the dinner parties he had played at too many weddings 
and charity balls not to know the breed inside out. 

“Well then, prove it,” said Annabel archly, across her host. 
“Have a biscuit!” 

“There aren’t any left,” he said. 

“Oh, but you must have a biscuit,” she said with great 
merriment, “Here. I will make a great sacrifice and give you 
mine.” And she threw it across Mr Bronson’s still figure to the 
younger Phillipson, giggling and dimpling and giving him 
meaning looks which as he bit into it, he flashed back at her. 
With a quick, conspiratorial movement he thrust the remaining 
broken bits into his pocket. Annabel burst into renewed giggles 
while he tried to keep his face straight without success. Between 
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them Mr Bronson sat like a stone. He had noticed everything. 

It was Jimmy who turned red with anger. With some dim 
idea of redressing the balance he leaned forward and said to his 
host: “How is your son? I saw something about him in one of 
the Sundays the other week. He seems to be doing very well.*’ 

“Well enough,” said Bronson dully. Then, with a visible 
tightening of his attention and an evident wish to make some 
kind of conversation, added: “He’s got a good head for business. 
Better than mine ever was.” 

“Are you talking about Barry?” broke in Simone. It was 
uncanny the way she would be deeply involved in conversation 
with someone else till her husband uttered and then, quick as 
a Bash, she would take the ball away from him. 

“I was reading about him in the Business Supplement 
recently,” said Jimmy. 

“Oh, he is a very clever boy. I’m not saying it just because 
he’s my son - though Nat has always said I’ve got a better 
business head than he has - haven’t you, Nat? ... but Barry!” 
She held up her thumb and forefinger pinched together and 
shook them in the air with the gesture of an Eastern carpet- 
seller (almost one could hear the unspoken ~ only just! - *Ay, 
ay, qy*) “... is he brightl You read about the merger?” 

“What was that?” said Dorn, breaking off from his remarks 
to the judge on the iniquities of the law in relation to show 
business. 

She began to explain, her voice, Jimmy noticed, coming out 
for the first time with real animation as distinct from the feigned, 
tinkling enthusiasm with which she spoke about anything 
else, about her son Barry’s somewhat spectacular financial 
manoeuvres. For the first time also, Dorn listened with real 
attention. Big money, Jimmy suddenly realized with a slight 
shock, was important to him, it was probably that, rather than 
the programme, which was the real reason why they were all 
down there that afternoon. “I wish him luck,” he thought. He 
knew this society at least as well as Tony and didn’t give much 
for his chances of charming some hefty backing from Simone 
for any Mirror Productions project. Not without paying out 
far more of himself than he would countenance that is. 

Possibly Dorn came to the same conclusion, possibly he was 
deliberately playing hard to get but, interrupting her sooner 
than Jimmy had thought he would, he suggested that as they 
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had to be getting back soon they should all go and look at the 
grounds while there was still some light left. 

“Of course. Though I say it myself, they’re worth looking at,” 
she said, and tinkled out to get herself a coat (mink-lined) while 
the others except for Mr Bronson and the Judge who both 
cried off, went into the den to haul on their assorted scarves and 
boots and thick outer clothes. 

“You came down in two cars?” said Reggie Phillipson to 
Dorn as they all trooped out into the drive. 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, look, I wonder if I can cadge a lift back to town? If 
there’s room? I’m going up anyway. Only down here for the 
week-end and my Jag’s in dock. Had to come down by train 
which was a great nuisance.” 

“You live in London, then?” 

“Oh Lord, you don’t think I could stand the country. My 
parents seem to like it for some reason. No, I have a flat just off 
Wimpole Street. Be glad if you’d drop in for a drink one 
evening.” 

“Thanks,” said Tony briefly. He took a large step forward to 
join up with Michele and Georges. 

“It’s all right, then?” said Reggie calling after him. “About 
the lift?” 

“Oh. Yeah. Sure.” 

Phillipson gave him a happy wave then galloped ahead, 
rather precariously on the slippery, frozen snow, to join 
Annabel. 

Jimmy (it didn’t seem to be his day) had, to his annoyance, 
got himself landed with Simone again. 

“What was that about?” said Georges. He indicated Reggie 
walking with a self-conscious jauntiness beside the dimpling 
Annabel - not at all averse to being pursued by someone else 
in full view of Tony’s eagle eye. 

“Wants a lift back with us. His *Jag* has broken down,” 
Tony said curtly. He lifted his striking head to stare at the sky 
which was slowly deepening towards a tender-coloured winter 
twilight. “I said okay. Couldn’t say anything else. You’ve got 
room at the back of your car, Georges. You have him.” 

“Oh!” said Georges. He gave a little movement of his head 
not quite looking at Michele who was walking quietly on his 
other side, her red scarf round her head. She had been looking 
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arouiKi her as they went along the back drive and crossed the 
salt-white lawn, the grounds obviously extensive and well- 
kept with stone balustrades, a trellised rose garden, a shrubbery 
. .. all glowing and purple-shadowed, in the last lilac light of 
the day. The strange, pink-mauve light, the icy cold, Georges’s 
arm in its thick sheepskin sleeve just touching her own, even the 
odd juxtaposition of the beautiful, twilit garden and its owners, 
even Annabel’s high black boots trotting ahead of her... all 
these gave her sensibilities some extraordinary pang, whether 
of delight or melancholy she hardly knew. But with Tony’s 
words much of this haunting, silver mood was shattered. Inside 
the house, despite her neglect, a kind of happiness had kept 
welling up at thought of the drive home alone with Georges. 
Indeed, she had made use of her conversationless period to 
rehearse to herself some of the confidences she had decided to 
give him - not so much as a gift to him but as a luxury for herself. 
And now it was all going to be spoilt.. . spoilt by the pseudo- 
urbane Phillipson and his stupid Jaguar %vhich had chosen 
that week-end to break down. 

“Surely you can take him, Tony?” said Georges at last. “You 
have a spare seat going.” 

“I could but I won’t,” said Dorn in his roughest, crossest 
voice. “Can’t stand the guy. Oh, here we are!” 

They had been threading their way through a small copse, 
the trees very thickly together, when suddenly they were out of 
it and high on a bank above the Thames; here, a beautiful, 
dreaming stretch of hardly moving water. River, land and air 
were all now suffused with the luminous rose and amethyst 
light of the dying winter day. 

Just below them they saw a small boat-house and further 
along a powered launch moored to a strip of landing stage. 

“Let’s go down to the edge,” said Annabel. “Oooh, I love 
water.” 

“So do I,” said Phillipson cantering after her down the slope. 

They all followed though it was slippery with frozen snow 
and Jimmy for one was thankful for the rustic fence that ran 
along the edge of the bank for a little way. 

“All this yours then?” said Tony to Mrs Bronson sweeping a 
vague arm around. “Oh yes, I remember, you told me. Well, 
it was nice seeing it again. But we really must get back. I have 
to be in town by seven-thirty at the latest.” 
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They had all - strung out along the fence - been looking at 
the tinted water faintly rippling its pale lilac silk under the 
sunset sky. Now, turning away from it, they all began to climb 
back up the steepish bank. Annabel nipped up easily enough, 
not needing the Phillipson arm which attempted to help her but 
as Michele got half way one foot slipped on a particularly icy 
patch and for a split second it looked as if she might go down. 
Jimmy was too far away to help her and indeed had enough to 
do keeping his own balance and Phillipson had had the grace to 
offer Simone his other hand, but Georges, quickly holding out 
his arm, pulled Michele through it and, holding both her hand 
and arm, led her to the top. Instead of letting her go once they 
were on level ground he walked her on still clasping her to his 
side. 

The little wood was almost dark. They did not speak. The 
others had all gone on in front of them. There were the bare, 
frosted trees and the mauve, frosty, evening air and the faint 
crunch of their own footsteps ... and Georges’s hand in its 
string-palmed glove holding hers in its scarlet woollen glove. 
Their two bulky sleeves were intertwined and clumsy between 
them. 

What she felt was not happiness. It was rather a singing, 
nervous, incredulous joy. As they came free from the trees 
Georges turned and bent his head so that he could look into 
her face with something of the asking, melancholy look he had 
given her many times before but now intensified to a pitch 
where she felt that such personal treasure as he seemed to be 
putting into her hands, such a miraculous, private gift of him¬ 
self, was almost as much as she could bear. There was nothing 
more that she could ask. 

Half way across the lawn Jimmy, walking beside Dorn, 
turned for no reason and saw Michele and Georges still linked 
together, emerging from the wood. A small spasm of uneasiness 
shot through him which he instantly suppressed. In any case his 
own physical condition was, as usual, beginning to trouble him. 
He felt cold all over, his feet were like ice, and all at once he 
found himself engulfed by exhaustion. He was longing to get 
back into Tony’s car and relax warmly into the comfortable 
leather seat. 

To his dismay he discovered that this was not to be so quickly 
accomplished since they had first to go in and say good-bye to 
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their hosts and the doggish Judge who insisted in the most 
slobbering way (had he and Bronson been drinking while they 
were all - particularly Simone -• out of the way?) in taking 
down Annabel’s address and telephone number. Then, when 
they finally got outside again he found himself waiting with the 
others while over to one side of the front drive Georges held some 
kind of quiet auction with Tony. Apparently he won the bid¬ 
ding since he came back to their group in subdued triumph 
saying to Jimmy: “Well, I’ve got you! You won’t mind travel¬ 
ling back with Michele and me instead of in Tony’s car, will 
you?” 

“No, of course not,” said Jimmy, curious as to what was going 
on but really too frozen, too tired to care whose car he went in 
as long as he got back to London and the Bayswater Road as 
soon as possible. He took his usual home from home position 
in the back of Georges’s car with a sigh of relief. 

“I must tell you what happened I” said Georges, laughing as 
he drove off. “Tony, who has taken a dislike to Reggie Phillip- 
son -1 can’t say I like him myself - and who also felt like teasing 
Annabel, was trying to wish him on to me for the journey back. 
And just for once, though I usually give him his way in small 
things, I decided I wasn’t having any. (It is sometimes neces¬ 
sary to remind Tony that he is not God, you know!) So while 
he was making a great point about splitting our party into 
threes rather than four and two I said Okay. You can take 
Phillipson and I will have Jimmy. That will make it three each 
as you suggest. And before he could think of a come-back, I’d 
grabbed you, Jimmy! I think I have really been very clever, 
don’t you agree?” 

Jimmy said comfortably from the back: “I don’t think I’ve 
been flattered like this for years. I suppose it’s awful to say so but 
I do enjoy the feeling of being preferred to someone else... 
even if the competition isn’t very strong!” 

“My dear Jimmy,” said Georges gaily, though he kept his 
eyes firmly on the road before him, “I would prefer your com¬ 
pany whatever the competition. But those Phillipsons... I 
know a fair number of lawyers socially, my wife’s uncle. Lord 
Montpath is a Judge Advocate and Sir Greenwood Jones, you 
know, the Sir Greenwood, is a close personal friend of ours, but 
I have never seen any of them behave so foolishly because a 
pretty blonde flutters her eyelashes at them. Really I should 
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think even Annabel will have had enough of Reggie by the 
time they get back to town. Or perhaps not. You never know. 
Incidentally, Tony was even more angry because they’re both 
sitting at the back, flirting away, while he’s on his own in the 
front seat. After all, that was not the object of the exercise at 
all.” 

“How d’you mean?” said Michele. 

“Oh well, I don’t think I’m giving away secrets if I say that 
the one thing Tony can’t bear is to be on his own - even in the 
front seat of his own car! We had of course a perfectly good, 
official reason for all of us coming down here today but there 
was a just as strong unofficial one - ” 

Jimmy pricked up his ears, thinking Georges was going to 
mention the Bronson millions but Georges was going on - 
“. . . which is that being one of a group (of reasonably interest¬ 
ing people that is) all going somewhere is just about the most 
essential thing is the world to Tony.” 

“I remember Annabel saying much the same thing,” said 
Jimmy. 

“She can be very perceptive on occasion,” said Georges 
rather too lightly. Like most people he didn’t like to be told 
that someone else had thought his thought. “Movement,” he 
said, expanding his theme, “is the only thing that holds back 
the constant threat of boredom he seems to spend his life fight¬ 
ing. I think myself that that’s one of the reasons why he prefers 
films and television to the theatre. Going to the theatre is too 
much like going to an office. He likes to be not only on the move 
but surrounded with a lot of other people all on the move with 
him. It is a very powerful attraction, this enclosed group thing, 
you know, in our world. I’ve seen it at work on other people.” 

“Are you ever like that?” said Michele. 

“Me? Oh no. I am really quite happy to be on my own - or 
just with my family,” he said. “My wife and I are quite happy 
to spend a quiet evening alone. Only it doesn’t happen very 
often,” he added seemingly unaware of the effect a reference 
to his wife would have on Michele at this stage. Or was he? 
Had he, she wondered in jolted bewilderment, meant it as a 
warning? Was it his way of saying: ‘Whatever there is between 
us, do not count on permanency. Remember I am married.’? 
Lost in a paiiiiul confusion of thought and feeling she was 
grateful to Jimmy for picking up the conversation at that point 
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so thj^t for some time it was unnecessary for her to speak at all. 

“But you’re right,” Jimmy was saying. “The ‘group thing’ 
as you call it has a pretty powerful charm. I remember I used 
to feel it very strongly myself when we used to do provincial 
tours. Mainly by rail in those days. Couple of reserved carriages, 
the boys playing cards, some of them would have a bottle or 
two, cigarettes burning... and there we were. There was 
something absolutely beguiling about our cosy, stuffy, com¬ 
panionable world.” 

“Yes,” said Georges. “Well, that’s Tony. He has to have 
company wherever he goes.” 

There was a silence lor a moment, then Jimmy said in a 
slightly altered voice: “Georges, what you have just said has 
enlightened me in general. I mean ... it’s a long time since I 
was in show business - and that was before television anyway - 
but I know enough to know that Tony’s methods of doing things 
are unorthodox to say the least of it.” 

“Can you be a little more explicit?” said Georges still keeping 
his eyes steadily on the road. 

“Well, for one thing, I think Michele and I are around far 
more than would normally be thought necessary.” 

Georges laughed. “Jimmy!” he said. “Yes, you are quite 
right. And no, a documentary unit wouldn’t normally be carry¬ 
ing the two of you around with us everywhere as we are doing. 
The truth is Tony, so to speak, eats people. Anyway he’s uneasy 
if there are less than half a dozen about him at any given time. 
And though he likes a few tried and tested sparring partners - 
like me and Polly, and perhaps Annabel - he also likes new 
ones. It’s a matter almost one might say of physical appetite; 
of keeping a well-stocked, constantly replenished store cup¬ 
board, with Polly and myself and Annabel as iron rations.” 

“I don’t know that I’m too keen on making a meal for Tony,” 
began Jimmy. 

“Oh, it’s not quite... I’m sorry. I have perhaps made too 
much of this aspect, Jimmy. I assure you that you are both 
very important in your own right to the making of the pro¬ 
gramme. After all, from whom else could we get these invalu¬ 
able insights into Paul’s life and character. From the Bronsons!” 

“You’ve got something there,” said Jimmy. “My goodness, 
how blind can you get? The way Simone talked about Hanni’s 
behaviour to Paul for instance. ‘So kind’! Kind my foot! That 
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was typical of them by the way - I mean of that particular 
section of society. Everybody was ‘nice’; everybody was such a 
‘fine person’; everybody was ‘sweet*. Heaven knows, I hate the 
constant knocking that goes on everywhere else, especially these 
days. But... I don’t know ... their policy (because that’s what 
it was, they didn’t really think it) of blind sugariness about each 
other used to irritate me to boiling point. It wasn’t so much 
niceness on their part as a kind of fear and even cowardice ... 
and worst of all a sort of ignorant parody of what they thought 
was ‘good manners’. And of course there was gross unpercep- 
tiveness as well. Anyone who can call Hanni kind ... !” 

“Was it through Hanni that you both met them though?” 

Jimmy paused, considering. “Yes, it was,” he said. He settled 
himself more firmly in his corner, his arms crossed tightly across 
his chest, an elbow in each palm. It was warm inside the little 
car. Outside, the black and icy night flashed by. “I think I 
remember the sequence of events well enough - if you’d like to 
hear?” 

“We would indeed,” said Georges and Michele stirred herself 
from her trembling, inward questioning sufficiently to look 
encouragingly over her shoulder at him. 

“Okay,” said Jimmy. “But it’s not, I ought to warn you, a 
clear-cut sequence of events only. The root of the matter lay - 
as it always does - in the character of the people concerned. In 
this case it was Hanni’s character. Now it’s been established 
that I disliked Hanni. Okay. But I do ask you to remember, 
Georges, that I am, I think, reasonably fair by nature. I don’t 
dislike people for no reason at all and then invent grievances to 
justify myself. A lot of people do do just this,” he said beginning 
to get agitated as he always did on this point since he had suf¬ 
fered very greatly from the invented-grievance makers, “but 
Idordt. As far as Hanni was concerned there were real grievances, 
real injuries which he committed over and over again. The 
trouble about establishing legitimate grievances against him, 
is that his offences were the hardest kind in the world either to 
pin down or to explain to other people simply because they 
were in the main offences against one’s ordinary, human 
dignity. It’s comparatively easy to describe what has happened 
if let’s say, someone steals your money or your job or even your 
girl from you. Or physically hits you. Or accuses you of some 
concrete offence that you demonstrably haven’t committed. 
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All these accusations can be battled with, denied, fought. But 
Hanni was a different kind of operator altogether. I’m not even 
saying that he always meant to be bad or greedy or spiteful. 
Much of what he did to others came from either vanity or the 
kind of adolescent selfishness or lack of imagination that most of 
us go through but grow out of. He never did. He didn’t know - 
or care, I don’t know which it was - how vulnerable other 
people were. And there was no real suffering in his life to teach 
him. By and large he got everything he wanted. 

“I’ll go even further by way of excuse. He even had one 
rather nice - well semi-nice! character trait. He quite liked 
keeping in touch with his old friends - where it didn’t interfere 
with anything else that is.” He paused. Then he said: “I sup¬ 
pose you’ll think me even more grudging if I qualify that 
statement yet again. But I think a large part of this keeping in 
touch thing was yet another aspect of his greed. As I say, he 
wanted to have and to hold everything, even his old friends, 
simply, I think, because they tied him even more securely into 
a background which was, for heaven’s sake, already secure and 
tranquil enough. He had a marvellous childhood, more pocket 
money, his father’s business more prosperous, he himself more 
blessed by the good fairies than anyone else around. Neverthe¬ 
less, successful as he was later on, he still liked to pin his old 
friends on his lapel from time to time as a girl might wear a 
lucky necklace every now and then. 

“Don’t you think,” said Michele hesitantly, “that perhaps he 
occasionally gave a slight glance over his shoulder at the 
Fates? Perhaps that was the explanation? Who knows how 
many times he may have wondered if his luck was suddenly go¬ 
ing to run out. So much early success. And after all he had lived 
in a harsh, poverty-stricken society and amongst such narrow, 
miserable lives that even he could hardly help seeing from his 
right little island what was going on. So perhaps the old friend 
thing was a kind of touching wood.” 

“Well let’s be charitable,” said JiAimy somewhat re¬ 
luctantly trying to be, “and assume it was that. 

“Anyway, even after he’d left home and set up his studio in 
Chelsea and commissions were coming in, he still kept in 
touch with Paul and myself. At the time I’m thinking of 
particularly, we were all approximately in our middle twenties, 
he was the stunning young artist, I was the up-and-coming 
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musician and even Paul had by then had a few poems pub¬ 
lished in reputable journals. So when we were invited, as 
occasionally we were, to one of his minor parties, he could 
always justify our presence and introduce us as The Violinist or 
The Poet! I don’t blame him for this. If we didn’t have some¬ 
thing^ then his other guests would be bound to wonder what the 
hell two obviously poor. East End Jewish boys were doing there 
at all. 

“Remember,” he said, leaning forward in the dark of the car, 
“it was rather different, thirty or forty years ago, to what it is 
now. Today it’s much.. . looser. Butcher-boy pop stars in 
Surrey mansions, factory-girl playwrights in Belgravia ... I’m 
not condemning them. I only wish it had been like this forty 
years ago. Oh, we were accepted after a fashion. The working 
classes had begun to ‘come in’ . . . after a fashion. But there was a 
powerful smell of patronage around; a great, self-conscious 
flourishing of those ‘liberal’ flags. Believe me, I know what the 
blacks are complaining about today and I don’t blame them. 
And never, never forget this. You still have to buy your way into 
the upper reaches of society with achievement of some sort. 
Even now you’re not invited to Dinners of the Year if you run 
a Dry Gleaners, you’re not asked to embassy parties if you’re 
an insurance clerk. I’ll tell you an odd thing about London 
society today - at least that part of it which overlaps with the 
arts. At least eighty per cent of the people at any one gathering 
have come up. They’re out of their own class. Not you, Georges. 
And not Tony. But you’re not typical any more you know. Or 
maybe you don’t know. The outsider, as usual, notices these 
things more. Occasionally, down the years, I’m still invited to a 
party or gathering of some sort. And I’ve noticed it. More and 
more people of my original class and background and less and 
less of yours. And I’ll tell you something else. Three-quarters 
of the people present feel themselves, deep down, to be there 
under false pretences. For all their achievements, best-selling 
novelists, bright young film directors, famous actors.. . 
spiritually they’re all back in the Commercial Road or 
the Nottingham council house or the back-to-back in Sal¬ 
ford. What are they doing there in the glitter, they’re asking 
themselves. How did all that scribble, scribble, in the poky 
bedroom in the little semi-detached on Tyneside lead them 
here'^ 
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“It leads to a very odd atmosphere you know. Nobody’s sure 
of themselves, there’s no hard core of careless confidence. You 
can’t even be blatantly lower class any more. Nearly everybody 
else is! Why, I can remember when roomfuls of highly educated, 
cultured people practically genuflected when a genuine 
working-class writer clumped into one of their parties and stood 
glowering at them, chips at the ready on either shoulder ... I 
It was comic and it was also sickening. Fashion!” he said in a 
tone of derision. “I can still see one of Paul’s editors, I don’t 
know if he’s still alive - ” 

“Humphrey Spice,” put in Georges. “I should say he is, very 
much alive. We’re interviewing him in a week or two - ” 

“No!” said Jimmy. “You never told me!” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. I should have done but he’s been abroad and 
we’ve been having a long correspondence about whether he’d 
be available or not and so on and it’s only just been settled. He’s 
only back since Friday.” 

“Well, well,” said Jimmy. “So Humphrey’s still around. I 
say Georges, this is one interview I’d really like to be present 
at.” 

Georges hesitated for a moment and then said: “I’m not 
absolutely sure about this, Jimmy. Spice’s being a bit difficult 
all round. But I tell you what... if he really objects to you 
actually sitting in on the interview, there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t all have lunch together. I’ll certainly arrange for you 
to meet him.” 

“Fine,” said Jimmy. “Then I’ll keep any further remarks 
about Humphrey and that whole gallery till nearer the time I 
meet him again.” 

“Meanwhile, you were going to tell us how Hanni brought 
you and Paul and the Bronsons together!” 

“Quite right,” said Jimniy, responding cheerfully to Georges’s 
faintly teasing tone. “I do run on I know. It’s partly - and I do 
beg of you to believe me, it isn’t just an excuse - it’s because I 
want you to . . . get it right. I know iVe said this before. But - 
I notice this so much now, so much - there’s hardly any 
accuracy over anything. Things, such simple obvious things, 
get so distorted, everything is misinterpreted, everything is 
misunderstood even before it’s happened or said... I know 
I’m being repetitive,” he burst out, “but if you don’t know 
about the undercurrents, the character of Paul and the character 
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of the people he knew, the reasons for what happened to him, 
I don’t see how you can get it right. The programme, I mean.” 

“Of course,” said Georges in his warmest, nicest tone. He 
glanced sideways at Michele. Turning her head very slightly 
she smiled at him in the dark. It was as though they had touched 
hands. “Talk away,” he said, “The Bronsons!” 

“Yes, well, they’d got on to Hanni quite early. I say ‘they’ I 
really mean ‘her’. She’s the driving force even today as you 
Saw. And that’s at seventy-odd! Can you imagine what she 
used to be like? That petite look, those slim ankles... my 
goodness she was swifter off the mark, more ruthless in pursuit 
of the lions than any lion in pursuit of its dinner. However, 
Hanni was just her meat. In a way they were two of a kind. He 
was just as relentless in his pursuit of the great and influential, 
I can tell you. But quite early on (you understand I didn’t 
realize all this at the time but over the years it’s become very 
clear to me), quite early on Hanni found himself up against a 
problem. It’s a legitimate problem which I only properly 
understood when, later on, I got to be quite famous myself. .. 
because then I had it too. The only difference was that I w'asn’t 
as clever as he was at dealing with it. 

“The problem was this. The comparatively-new, very rich - 
especially the women - are always anxious to be firmly estab¬ 
lished in society... the two time-honoured roads into which 
are charity and the arts. A good proportion plump for the arts 
. . . sometimes, let’s be fair, with a certain real pleasure, in the 
theatre for instance, behind their choice. But the big driving 
force is the social one. To all Bronsons therefore - and I’m now 
using ‘Bronson* as shorthand for ‘very-rich-London-Jewish- 
society-forty-years-ago’ - it doesn’t matter so much what other 
people actually do so long as they have a Name for doing it. So 
what they pursue - obviously - are the Big Names. Now the 
diflSculty about this is that the Big Names aren’t so anxious to 
meet the Bronsons - even if they have got an awful lot of 
money in the bank; unless of course some of the money is 
going to come their way. And even then they’re disinclined to 
sing for their supper more than once a season. 

“So. Supposing, like Hanni (who was still on the way up at 
that time), you’ve found yourself a patron - like Simone. She’s 
bought two or three of your pictures. Right. But before she 
buys any more, even if you’re on a rising market, she’s still 
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going' to want something else from you. And that something 
is the social quid pro quo. Contacts! She wants contacts, intro¬ 
ductions to other celebrities... and above all invitations to 
your smarter parties. And that,” said Jimmy with a somewhat 
wry laugh as the recollections of his own experience came 
flooding back, “is where the problem comes in. Because while 
you may not mind inviting a couple of Bronsons once in a while 
(you might even like one or two!) who the hell d’you invite to 
meet therrii They expect of course to find, not other Simones, 
other Bronsons. My goodness no. What a let-down! They expect 
the famous. A, B, and C. But the sad fact is that A, B, and G 
can’t stand the Bronsons for too long or too often and if you 
go on inviting them to meet such company they’ll start giv¬ 
ing your parties the go-by. The big like the big, the great 
expect the great. It’s a law of life, no matter what people may 
say to the contrary. All that ‘only really at home with simple, 
ordinary people’ lying nonsense. Rubbish. Even in this day and 
age it’s an act. Not all that long ago I happened to meet a very 
well-known Left-wing writer. Hammered away week after week 
at racial discrimination. Public Schools, hereditary titles.. . 
all the usual targets. Know what he was making a great song 
and dance about while he was talking to me? His dear friend 
and buddy, his window cleaner. Talked to him for hours, he 
said. Got on like a house on fire, he said. Where was all this? 
I asked. When? Oh, on his balcony, he said. When he came to 
do his windows, he said. Oh! I thought you meant you’d asked 
him to dinner, I said - very innocent. He looked at me as though 
I’d gone out of my mind. Then he recovered and said: ‘He’d 
have been much better company than most of the people I 
entertain.’ (Have you, by the way, ever counted up the number 
of times people who pride themselves on their fresh, original 
intellectual minds come out with that stupid clich6?) ‘Well, 
why don’t you?’ I said. At which he rapidly changed the 
subject. 

“It’s not that I blame him for not askiflg his window cleaner 
to dinner. It’s the lying pose of considering him equal when in 
everything that matters in personal life he’d run a mile rather 
than admit the window cleaner to real intimacy. 

“Anyway, I’m not condemning Hanni for being bothered by 
his dilemma. It’s a common social problem which everybody 
copes with and nobody mentions. I’m not even altogether 
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condemning him for using Paul and myself as a sort of half-way 
solution. He was quite clever about it actually. His tactic was 
to kid the Bronsons by taking advantage of their large ignorance 
of what was really going on in the arts, to sell them Paul and 
myself as brilliant, rising stars. (The irony is of course that in a 
way and though he didn’t know it and would have tried to keep 
us down if he had, it was true.) My goodness, the way that man 
sold us! 

“He was quite shameless about it. And that I really do hold 
against him. He not only used us, he let it be seen that he was 
using us. It didn’t seem to occur to him that we had feelings that 
might be hurt, that to watch ourselves being exploited might be 
insulting. We were - he calmly assumed - instruments for his 
use. And - one of the things I can’t forgive myself for - is that 
we let him do it; we were green enough and confused enough 
and trusting enough to let him do it. I suppose it had its funny 
side. Today I can even laugh a little when I think of those 
rampant hunters - I’m not going to waste any sympathy on 
them - hoaxed into believing Paul and myself the rising cele¬ 
brities. And of course a few years later they did in fact get their 
money back on me . . . They’ve had to wait far longer for their 
dividend on Paul,” he added with a somewhat heavy sigh. 

“Anyway, that’s where we first met them - at one of Hanoi’s 
intime (there’s a good period word for you!) parties. So intime 
there was hardly anyone else there. The cousin of a well-known 
painter - introduced by Hanni with a great flourish of the 
painter’s name so that we were sort of dazzled into thinking it 
was actually him there; some kind of minor journalist; a girl, 
very pretty but no one in particular; the Bronsons; and us, 
Paul and me. 

“He carried off the occasion all right. We were as green as 
grass and the Bronsons in their own way equally so and the 
others being negligible Hanni was able to do anything he liked. 
And what he liked - once he’d established the lie about us - was 
to put over his own personality hot and strong. He was a talker 
you see - and not only a talker but determined to be known as 
a brilliant talker. What in fact he came out as - and this is not 
sour grapes - was an exhausting talker. The trouble was, like 
everything else about him, the effervescence wasn’t quite 
natural, so that he didn’t so much sparkle as froth over. It had 
been all very well in the East End when we were children be- 
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cause there he hadn’t had to force the pace so much. But he now 
had to be quick as lightning at picking up every trend on the 
market . . . really, Hanoi’s conversation now I think of it was 
rather like that board or whatever they call it on the Stock 
Exchange where they keep marking up the share prices as they 
come in ... he was on the mark with every fashionable phrase - 
and threw it away at precisely the right moment too. No mean 
feat! He knew who was really in and who only appeared to be 
and who was on the way out. He knew not only what names to 
drop but exactly where to drop them - which is much more 
difficult. It was no use telling a sporting peer that you’d met 
Virginia Woolf. He even - and this was really very clever of him 
at the time - sensed the new passion for the working-class artist 
which was beginning to seize the upper middle class intel¬ 
lectuals and exploited his own East End background like any¬ 
thing. To listen to him you’d think he’d spent a barefoot, 
ragged, starving childhood - when of course the truth was 
quite, quite different. 

“He didn’t of course try the working-class ploy on the 
Bronsons. They were much too near - only a generation away 
at the most - to that background themselves to be anything but 
almighty snobbish about it. I must say it was rather remarkable 
- not to say comic - to see Hanni at work during this period .. . 
alert as a mongoose, stepping and weaving his way between all 
kinds of possible gaffes, being all things to all men . . . Inci¬ 
dentally, I think I’m being a little unfair to the new-rich. 
Believe me, some of the old-rich were just as bad. I remember 
once being invited to the house of one woman who bore a very 
old and famous Anglo-Jewish name, generations of wealth and 
status behind her. And she did nothing but boast and name- 
drop from first to last. I can’t tell you how astonished I was. 
I mean there was no need . . . 

“Well. Back to Paul. Simone, having discovered that I had 
played once or twice with Glendovska - a sort of Hanni of the 
violin, a lousy performer but a splendid showman - at once 
invited me to play at one of her soirees. That done she pro¬ 
ceeded to nail Paul. And here a nice bit of irony came into 
play. Hanni had given him such a big build-up, for his own 
purposes, that he could hardly back down when Simone sug¬ 
gested that Paul read some of his poems in her drawing-room. 
So he had to agree, though actually he disliked the idea 
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intensely* In fact, in his own devious grudging way he tried to 
scotch it. And that was clever too, though it didn’t quite come 
off. 

“One thing I hated about him,” he said vehemently, going 
off at one of his tangents. “He had this quality - I always think 
of it as a particularly German quality, I don’t quite know why - 
of being a terrible schemer but never cast down if his schemes 
didn’t work. I suppose some people would admire this and call 
it grit or determination, but it wasn’t like that really, it was 
something else, a. . . thick-skinnedness, a coarseness of nerve, 
rather like a ... a ...” he said groping, “like a caricature of a 
German officer in some comic film about the war. One careful 
plot fails to destroy the British? ‘Quick, we prepare anozzer 
one.’ I’m not surprised West Germany came up with an 
economic miracle after the war. Any other people would have 
been shaken, nerve-ridden, ashamed of defeat or paralysed with 
guilt. . . but not they. The Final Solution didn’t work? Oh 
well, let’s get on with something else. Say what you will, in such 
a monumentally unperturbed people something human is 
missing. And it was missing in Hanni too. 

“What he did, by the way, about Paul and the poetry reading 
was this. He said nothing to Simone but he went about talking 
to others for the next few weeks, dropping (really, when you 
think of it . . . such an ungenerous nature) snide remarks 
about Paul to anyone who knew the Bronsons.” 

“What kind of remarks?” said Georges, hooting reprovingly 
at a lorry cutting in from a side road. 

Jimmy sighed. Then he said: “I can’t tell you how difficult 
it is to answer that question. I kept coming up against traces of 
the damage he did to Paul for years. People would repeat 
remarks to me, mocking or contemptuous, which they didn’t 
know themselves had been planted in them by Hanni. It’s so 
difficult to describe how he did it. His attacks weren’t direct. 
But for instance he would refer say to a poem of Paul’s which 
had appeared in a very respected monthly and then add with 
his air of dashing inside information: ‘They were going to have 
a piece by X on that page but X didn’t let them have it in 
time so they had to look around for a last minute filler.’ You 
see? Nothing direct or easily deniable - where do you start 
denying a statement like that? - just the impression left that 
Paul was a third-rate substitute for the real thing. Even if this 
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kind of information was true - and very often it wasn’t, it was 
just a bland distortion - a real friend, or not even a friend, a 
decent man of goodwill, would have kept it to himself. But not 
Hanni.” 

“But surely the poems spoke for themselves,” said Georges. 
“What in the end did it matter what Hanni said about them?” 

“In the end, nothing. In the beginning, everything. What 
Hanni said made no ultimate difference to the poems. They’ve 
lived in spite of him. But it made every difference to Paul. And 
you see - he did not live. He was human first and a poet after¬ 
wards. And what was human was crushed. 

“Anyway,” he continued after a hard pause, “Hanoi’s tactics 
didn’t work strongly enough that time for Simone to cancel the 
poetry reading but just enough for her to treat Paul rather 
dismissingly on the evening itself. I remember the occasion very 
well; partly because there were a lot of non-Jews there; Names 
of course, though none of them very major. I think they were 
enticed as much by curiosity as anything else - though Hanni 
(this was another of his ways of dealing with the who-to-ask- 
with-the-Bronsons problem ... to take minor Names to one of 
their crushes) had done something to persuade them. Inci¬ 
dentally, I’ve just remembered an odd little side issue. I recall 
at that time not only the beginnings of interest in the working- 
class man as artist but also a tiny little cult (I’ve never seen it 
remarked upon. . . perhaps no one else ever noticed it) 
amongst the English intellectuals to take up some Jew or other, 
man or woman, not necessarily connected with the arts, a 
wealthy good-looking Jewish matron perhaps - and go mad 
about them. So you’d get these handsome, black-haired women 
with their broad, beautiful faces and lovely clothes and jewels 
but stupid beyond belief.. . and there was half Bloomsbury 
fascinated and endlessly ^speculating about the mystery behind 
that Mona Lisa smile. I could have told them! I played at too 
many of their functions not to know the breed inside out. They 
weren’t even socially ambitious like Sinfone. They were all 
married to extremely rich men and what they cared about 
chiefly were their households. They lived for the organization of 
food, furniture, children, holidays (there was a good deal of 
renting villas in Brittany or Belgium for the summer... that 
sort of thing). And clothes of course. And beauty culture. 
Everything else was left to their husbands. I tell you, apart 
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from deciding between rump steak or chops, Dinard or Knocke, 
rubies or emeralds, rhododendrons or lilacs there wasn’t a 
thought in their heads. 

“How highly intelligent people could be so idiotic as to 
imagine that mysterious, profound thoughts were going on 
behind those placid blank eyes and noble foreheads I don’t 
know. Perhaps it’s me that was idiotic for being surprised! 
After all, it was these same people - or some of them - who were 
falling about in ecstasy over Hanni’s derivative pictures. (He 
was by the way - you think I’m prejudiced so I don’t suppose 
you’ll believe me - but he was a great picker-up of other people’s 
ideas,)” 

“I don’t think you’re consciously prejudiced,” said Georges, 
“but I really don’t think it possible to be absolutely unbiased 
when you were so, almost chemically, antagonistic to each 
other.” 

“You won’t believe this,” said Jimmy, “but it’s the truth. I 
wanted to like his pictures. When I was young I had a great 
conforming streak in me. I was ignorant and I knew I was 
ignorant and I believed all the people who said Hanni was great 
knew what they were talking about. And anyway, his pictures 
had - they still have - a great surface appeal. Especially to me 
because I often knew the subjects; the places, the people. So I 
always began looking at one of his pictures with great pleasure. 
But really! And then somehow - and this happened over and 
over again - in the very act of looking they would turn acid on 
me, go thin and perfunctory and . . . somehow embarrassing. 

“Oh well. To finish with Simone’s soiree. What happened 
that evening was that Paul crept in to the party and stood about, 
unintroduced to anyone. I myself was tied up with Glendovska 
who was a very demanding man. Hanni was carefully avoiding 
him though otherwise swooping everywhere and Simone her¬ 
self, even when Paul went up to her dived away almost im¬ 
mediately. In these snubbing, disheartening circumstances was 
it any wonder that, when the time came for him to read he was 
too nervous to do it properly - as in fact he could have done. He 
could read aloud much better than he could talk - like those 
stammerers who when they sing don’t stammer. But that 
evening long before he’d finished the audience had begun to 
talk among themselves and the last verses were drowned in a 
buzz of conversation. There was a scatter of applause and 
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then I was on with Glendovska and the other two instru¬ 
mentalists. So I couldn’t do anything at all to help him. And 
that was the end of Paul as a drawing-room entertainer. 

“But there was one other thing. And that was that, to my 
astonishment, my anger even, I found that Paul did not share 
my fury with Hanni and Simone and the rest of them. He didn’t 
even have the sense to walk out of Simone’s house after her in¬ 
different, coarse-grained treatment of him but just hung about 
on the edge of the crowd being spoken to by no one till I was 
free to go home with him. It wasn’t that I didn’t want him; 
it was that he should have gone immediately for his own sake. 
He should have had the dignity to walk out. 

“Oh, I know what you’re thinking! I’m making a great 
thing again out of something trivial. But you see, again it was 
symptomatic of something deeply important about the shape 
he had been forced into; the fact that he had not only been 
trained to put himself into positions of humiliation but con¬ 
ditioned also not to allow himself to know he was doing it - let 
alone to acknowledge consciously what others were doing to 
him. He put up with whatever people chose to dish out, not 
because he was good or that he forgave his enemies or their 
insults ... it was more a kind of deep ignorance - or no, perhaps 
stupidity, a sort of trance-like social stupidity - had been 
thrown over him so muffling that at the time he didn’t realize 
at all what was happening. I say ‘at the time’. I don’t think 
anyone can read his later poems without seeing that he came to 
a painful degree of self-knowledge later on. They are terrible 
you know; those moments when you discover that wretched, 
petty, deeply hurtful wrongs have been done to you. That your 
innoncence has been exploited, not even for gain; only for the 
joy of spite.” 

Georges said: “I can well understand Paul being lost at some 
of these big parties. But what about the small ones? After all, 
he’d begun by then to meet a few people as individuals; editors 
and so on. He must have begun to learn a thing or two which 
would have helped him in a small gathering. Big ones terrify a 
lot of people.” 

“You’d think so. But you didn’t know Paul. I’ve tried to 
convey to you a little of what his life was like as a boy. It 
hadn’t altered much. He was still living at home, still under 
Devora’s wing - or domination; still agonizingly diffident and 
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(I have to come back to this word) ignorant. Plain ignorant. We 
both were, neither of us knew a blind thing about the mores of 
civilized, reasonably sophisticated society, but I had advantages 
he didn’t have. I was good-looking (though I say it myself!) 
and I was used to the rough and tumble of conversational family 
life. Paul wasn’t. All he was used to were Devora’s monologues 
and lectures and unpredictable opinions and total inconsistency 
and he’d learnt to cope with these the only way he could; by 
shutting off his attention and keeping quiet. Well, that was all 
right at home. But outside, as I’ve already told you, he didn’t 
mix much with people we knew. And when he did he had hardly 
anything to say to them, not because he didn’t want to be 
sociable but because he simply didn’t know how. After all, he 
was Paul Salomon. A very great poet. His thoughts, his com¬ 
prehension, his insights, all the inward processes of his mind 
and vision... they were utterly at odds with the inward pro¬ 
cesses of the people around him. His preoccupations were 
completely different from theirs. And though he tried very hard 
to speak in their language, it was impossible. It sounded foreign 
and insincere and in the end only created more suspicion and 
antagonism. So by the time he was into his twenties the habit of 
silence, even when there were only a few other people present, 
a diffident, placating silence, was already deeply engrained in 
him.” 

“I should think that would have been rather appealing, 
indeed charming,” said Georges. 

They were almost into the outer suburbs of London by now 
and the roads, most of the snow worn away by constant traffic, 
were appreciably smoother and better lit. There was a rapidity 
all about them, a flashing by of movement and lights. 

“Especially,” Georges went on, “in contrast with the over- 
exuberant Hanni. I know those exhausting talkers. They tug at 
your attention like a dog at your trouser leg.” 

Jimmy laughed and congratulated Georges on his simile. 
“But all the same,” he went on, “I still haven’t conveyed to 
you the extent of his problem - ” 

“His problem,'* said Michele who also had hardly said a word 
up till then. “I want to ask you, Jimmy, really and truly; did 
Paul mind so much about - people? I don’t know ... it seems 
somehow diminishing to him.” 

“You want to worship and I won’t let you. Is that it? You 
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want to believe in The Poet as a rare spirit, walking between 
stars, lonely and fine and set apart. Or else roaring drunk 
down a country lane, his head full of exploding images and 
phrases. No, I am being unfair. Your book shows far more 
insight than that. But I’m not wholly wrong. What you don’t 
grasp - and neither would I in a million years if I hadn’t by the 
accident of fate come so very close to it - is the great distance 
between imagination and life. Or between art and living. What 
went on in Paul’s mind - or soul - was one thing. How he lived 
his day to day life was something quite different. I’ve said it and 
I’ve said it; he was a man first, a human being first. He wanted 
what every ordinary man wants. He wanted to belong, to be 
liked, to have friends, to be able to speak his own language, and 
be understood. He wanted - though we didn’t discuss it much, 
hardly at all in fact - love, a wife and children. He wanted 
prestige. He wanted some order and reasonableness in a life 
singularly devoid of both. 

“There was incidentally,” he added after a pause, “one 
rather surprising thing about him. He was so vulnerable in so 
many ways that it always came as a surprise to people when 
they accidentally discovered that he wasn’t a fool. In fact, if 
Devora had only let him alone, he would have proved himself 
efficient in many things. He was a good decorator and a good 
carpenter and given half a chanec had very good taste. He was 
always rearranging things in their squalid little house and was 
wonderfully good at planning. An orderly mind, you see. Can 
you imagine what torture it must have been for him to have all 
his plans dragged through the rough hedge of Devora’s wild 
reactions; agreeing one minute, turning upside down the next. 
The strangest thing about his efficiency though, was the extra¬ 
ordinary resentment it aroused. It was as though once people 
had made up their minds (everybody, not just Devora) that he 
was negligible, easily put-down, defenceless against insult, they 
automatically assumed that he was also brainless and useless. 
And when they saw him doing something really well or display¬ 
ing great taste they got furious. Really/wnoMr. As if he was in¬ 
sulting them by daring to step outside the category they’d put 
him in. 

“But to get back to the point. Yes, he wanted to be successful 
with people. The trouble was he didn’t have the equipment to 
get what he wanted. At no time in his life did Paul ever strike 
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anyone as charming. He was gauche and he was shy. He had 
been too throttled down from the day he was born ever to 
express his real self to anyone, even me. He was too intimidated 
to be interesting. He very seldom said anything very interesting 
because the first half of his life no one would have listened and 
the second half he had no way of telling who would and who 
wouldn’t. He had none of Hanoi’s cleverness, his quick ability 
to gauge exactly what note to hit with whom. His originality, 
that marvellous vision of his, his thoughts and the language of 
his thoughts had all been crushed down for so long by his 
grotesque circumstances that no outward expression of them 
was possible.” 

“Still,” said Michele, “I can’t help feeling that he must have 
experienced inside himself some kind of release or even pleasure 
when he first started meeting people who were more his kind. 
More intelligent, more cultivated people in small quantities - 
not like the Bronson parties.” 

“I suppose . . . well, perhaps a little,” Jimmy conceded 
dubiously. “But it isn’t just being with the right kind of people, 
you know. It’s being personally adequate. This is something 
very important which nobody ever seems to notice. It’s not 
finding yourself at the right place or with the right crowd that 
matters so much ... at least not after the first wonder that 
you’re there. It’s you making the right impression on the right 
crowd. I remember for instance during my years with the band 
at Lily’s . .. Time and again I’d see big businessmen entertain¬ 
ing say a buyer from a provincial department store or someone 
like that. And I’d see those out of town, provincial, small-time 
boys, oh yes, awed and thrilled and ready to boast afterwards 
about having been taken to such a famous night club and in 
such smart company and so on and yet, on the occasions them¬ 
selves, despite their being there, utterly miserable. They were 
out of place; and no matter how important the people or 
fabulous the restaurant, nothing, I assure you, compensated for 
their feelings of personal inadequacy. 

“And again, to get back to Paul, you must remember he had 
so little presence that even if he’d been able to express himself 
more easily, he still had to capture people’s initial attention. 
And he had no conversational attack. I was standing near him 
once - this was a year or two later, Hanni was married by then 
and giving a series of parties, and once or twice a year we’d be 
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invited to one of his bigger crushes - by then the small intimate 
ones were reserved for his big fish. And I remember Paul, still 
attempting to become a social human being, trying desperately 
to speak to a painter he very much admired (don’t forget that 
we - two poor East End Jewish boys - weren’t immune to the 
magic of Names either; on the contrary), and I heard Paul 
mumble some quite pertinent query about a big exhibition of 
contemporary French artists which had just opened in London. 
And I saw this tall, blonde, bearded man look down at Paul’s 
melancholy little frog face - stiff with the effort to be sociable, 
to talk as other people do - with such impatience. ‘I really don’t 
bother myself about other painters,’ he said, his eyes roving over 
Paul’s head. ‘I spend my time on my own work,’ he said curtly 
and pushed his way past Paul very quickly before he could be 
detained any further. 

“There were other things he never learnt; things I myself 
only learnt slowly and by degrees - but which people like Hanni 
are born knowing. How for instance to seize small openings and 
use them to bend events a little more your way. How to choose 
the best seat in a room full of people so that you’re not marooned 
- something I fell down on myself this afternoon! How to walk 
away from a luncheon party talking to the right person, not 
trailing behind either alone or with some bore. Those are the 
kind of things - not when to wear spats - which are so important 
to know but which no one ever tells you. There are no instruc¬ 
tion manuals for instance on how to be a celebrity. Oh, you can 
laugh,” he said, “but indeed it is an art in itself. And I don’t 
mean what kind of speech to make at a prize-giving. I mean far 
more subtle things. You say, Michele, that life should have been 
easier for Paul after he got to know a few people, some of whom 
had certainly begun to suspect his quality. But imagine your¬ 
self Paul; someone totally unequipped to deal with praise. All 
your life you’ve been told, explicitly or implicitly, that you’re 
nothing, nothing, nothing. So, after such conditioning, how do 
you receive a compliment? Apart from His special case there 
was no tradition of manners in our rough society you know. 
Nobody knew how to cope with the great big world outside. 
So I say again; what do you do with a compliment? I mean in 
the most literal sense? What more do you say when you have 
muttered your Thank you, how do you dispose of your hands, 
what expression do you put in your eyes, what shape to your 
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mouth? How do you convince yourself it isn’t all a malicious 
joke to begin with... since how can it be you, the despised 
Paul Salomon, they are talking about? 

“I tell you the complications are endless. How do you learn 
to deal with them? Who writes about such problems, who 
talks about them, who recognizes them? And then again, 
people are so stupid; the intellectuals and the sophisticated 
very often as much as the others. If you’re a celebrity (I’m 
talking about myself now, not Paul) you’re walking on thin ice 
with either. If you’re a little distant (or even seem to be out of 
pure shyness) you face instant classification as ‘snob’... in 
my case of course it was always that far worse thing, ‘jumped 
up snob’. If you’re friendly and’talk very simply about your 
house or their holiday or something like that to ordinary 
people, d’you know what happens? They’re disappointedl Oh 
yes! You, the celebrity, are no different from them. They 
forget all about your achievements which say you are. They 
judge you purely from their own impression of your flesh and 
blood presence. And if you’re unassuming, don’t kid yourself 
that they’ll say to themselves: ‘What a nice, modest chap’. 
On the contrary, they’ll just think you’ve nothing to be modest 
about. I think myself that most people are still, for all the 
knocking that goes on (itself a symptom, a sort of scream of 
betrayed romanticism) incredibly naive. In their heart of 
hearts they really expect when they meet kings to find them 
wearing crowns. And when they see just a man in a lounge 
suit they feel they’ve been had. And yet, paradoxically, if you 
do try and stand up a little straighter, they hate that too; at 
least if you come from the lower classes they do. And if I found 
all these difficulties, how d’you think Paul managed?” 

“What you are saying,” said Georges, with one of those 
shafts of gentle, intelligent perception which had so enchanted 
the other two during their early days with him, “is that as far 
as Paul was concerned, he never found an outward style to 
suit his inner self. It is very important this matter of one’s life 
style.” 

“Exactly,” said Jimmy, delighted to have been compre¬ 
hended io well. 

Michele said, turning round to look at him: “I do see the 
problem, Jimmy. It appears everywhere once you think about 
it. People are always going against (out of sheer ignorance 
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half the time) their own natural life style, and the consequences 
are always awful. Like people who are really temperate by 
nature pretending to enjoy getting drunk... or naturally 
reserved natures attempting to be extrovert wits. I agree with 
you. There ought to be schools for teaching us the natural 
boundaries of ourselves and how to be at ease inside them - ” 

“And to hell with fashion,” said Jimmy genially. “But let 
me take it further. In my observation I’ve come to believe that 
the difference between success and failure in human relation¬ 
ships depends, far more often than we realize, on how we 
manipulate our physical selves. And I don’t mean falling over 
your own feet shaking hands with the Mayoress. I mean things 
like the movements of one’s eyes, the way we actually look at 
or beyond another person’s face, the angle of one’s chin (or the 
jerk of it), the inclination of one’s head, too eager or too stiff, the 
indifferent slope of a shoulder ... all these things, quite apart 
from your actual looks have an enormous effect on other 
people’s opinions of you. One ironic twitch of the lips can earn 
you an enemy for life.” 

“Tell me, Jimmy,” said Georges, guiding the car carefully 
through the traffic, fairly heavy now since they were well into 
London, “can one really learn such things? I’m not sure I agree 
with either you or Michele on this.” 

“Yes. You can learn your style. Early if you’re lucky, 
exhausted and perhaps too late if you’re not. And then it’s 
never entirely static. Your ability rises and falls. I learnt to 
harness a certain natural vitality fairly easily. There are 
situations - this afternoon again - which, when I was at my 
peak I’d have had the quickness and the energy to avoid. But 
I’m getting old. It’s things like that, the not bothering to 
manotuvre, not failing sex or greying hair, which indicate age. 
One becomes too tired, too fed up. When the whole business 
of manoeuvre becomes too much... that’s when you know 
you’re old. I’ve known men - and women, particularly 
women - who, simply because they’ve detained this zest for 
tactics and manipulation, weren’t old at all. I’m only sixty- 
three but I’ve been old in that sense for years.” 

“Old!” said Georges tenderly scoffing. 

“Yes,” said Jimmy sombrely. He turned his head and looked 
through the window of the car at the curious busy-quiet of a 
main, London street on a Sunday evening, the closed furniture 
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shops ablaze with lights, the steamy-windowed coffee bars, a 
neon’d cinema . .. and traffic, traffic, oiling, whizzing, whirling 
by. 

“Sixty-three!** he burst out suddenly. “A ridiculous age. I 
hate it. It’s old without being old. At seventy now I could be old 
without difficulty. If I were spry I’d be considered ‘marvellous’; 
whereas a spry sixty-odd is somehow laughable... I imagine 
because he’s supposedly still agile sexually. And of course 
that’s considered funny. And if I were frail at seventy or eighty 
I could be appealing and pathetic. I could demand sympathy 
and get it. I could have a high old time blackmailing every¬ 
body with the strength of frail old age. But all I’ve got is 
sixty-three years, a sturdy constitution and an arthritic hip. 
I’m not old enough for benefits, only for penalties. Like the 
loss of hope - ” 

He stopped short, feeling that he had gone too far even for 
him in the way of self-revelation, then said quickly: “Let’s 
change the subject. Enough of me. Tell me Georges, when and 
where are you recording the interview with Simone?” 

“In about ten days* time. I think Tony will want to do this 
one on his own - that is, without the three of us. So you are 
going to have a little holiday from Mirror Productions,” said 
Georges as if giving them a treat. 

There was a silence. Then Michele said in a pale murmur: 
“You mean we shan’t be . . . are you stopping work on the 
programme?” 

“No, not on the programme,” said Georges. “There are a 
lot of link shots which must be made. We shall have a team on 
them for several days. Link shots by the way are, for instance, 
some exteriors like the outside of the house where Paul lived, 
the streets of the neighbourhood, close-ups of some of his 
manuscripts . . . things like that. Oh no, we shan’t stop v/orking 
on the job. It’s just you two who are going to have a well- 
earned rest - except, by the way, that I think really it is time 
for you both to settle down - this interval should be a good 
opportunity - to your particular jobs. I think perhaps, Michele, 
you might start making a rough, final selection from the poems. 
Keep th( choice flexible of course. But I think some sort of list 
should be available soon. And Jimmy, I don’t know how much 
time you’ll need to prepare your commentary and recollec¬ 
tions and so on but again I think you’d better start getting it 
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into some sort of shape. It doesn’t have to be too tidy at this 
stage, we want it as spontaneous as possible, but I’d be grateful 
if you could let me have a rough draft of what you intend 
saying fairly soon. Do you think you could?” he ended, turning 
to give Jimmy a quick, friendly glance before looking to the 
road again. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Jimmy, his voice colourless. 

To both of them, Georges’s words, courteous as ever but 
with an undercurrent of curiously hurtful practicality, had come 
as a ridiculously heavy blow, reminding them of the mortality 
of their situation and the fact that it must one day end . . . and 
that quite soon. They were not after all permanent fixtures of 
Mirror Productions only temporary adjuncts. During the last 
few weeks they had forgotten in their involvement, their 
fascination, the constant interest and delight and movement, 
that their time was limited, their short lease would soon be 
done. 

Rallying more quickly than Jimmy, Michele said after 
some frowning thought: “Then, if that’s the case, I wonder if 
I can ... I mean you’ve both promised to have dinner with 
me. I wonder if perhaps you could both come next week¬ 
end, Saturday or Sunday I don’t mind which - ” 

“What a lovely idea,” said Georges with great warmth. “Then 
we can see something of each other in the interval. Yes, I 
should think that could be arranged. Saturday would suit me 
actually since I have to do some work at the studio in the 
afternoon and - if you won’t mind my not changing - I could 
come straight on to you. That is if Jimmy - ” 

“Fine for me,” said Jimmy. 

“Good,” said Georges and, turning to Michele - he was 
standing still at a traffic light - he put one arm across the back 
of the seat, almost but not quite about her shoulders, his fingers 
hovering about but not quite touching her head and cheek. “We 
still,” he said looking sideways at her with that deep, intent 
gaze he seemed to reserve specially for her, “have a great deal to 
talk about.” 

Turning her head away with what, even in the dark, Jimmy 
could tell was a great, blushing turmoil of feeling, she 
muttered something, the lights turned green and Georges, 
removing his arm, drove on again. 

With an effect as of a kind of portcullis lifting suddenly to 
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let in a great, clanging, harshly coloured host, the iron grille 
which had been set between Jimmy’s conscious and sub¬ 
conscious observations over the last few weeks flew upwards 
and what he hadn’t known he’d known now presented itself 
at last in a great, white beam of realization to be inspected. 
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JIMMY WAS GREATLY DISTURBED. TIRED AS HE WAS 

after battling with the cold and the company and the effort 
of channelling his fluctuating recollections into some kind of 
meaningful order, he still couldn’t get even his physical self 
relaxed. 

‘Michele,’ he thought to himself all the while he was pre¬ 
paring his belated supper. And again, with great uneasiness, 
he said to himself, ‘Michele’. What was Georges getting at? How 
far had it gone? Had everybody known except him? He stood 
by his stove beating eggs and thinking, recollecting now all 
the signs he had seen and not seen. Georges’s unobtrusive 
sitting of himself next to her whenever he could, his determined 
inclusion of her where, strictly speaking, she would have been 
left out - like today for instance. Oh, he had explained, 
plausibly enough, that it was Tony Dorn who liked an 
entourage and no doubt it was true. But all the same . .. 

He put some butter in a pan and pouring in the beaten egg 
stood stirring it abstractedly, thinking back to various soft 
gestures, looks... and most of all remarks made by others to 
which he had paid no attention at the time. That very after¬ 
noon, driving down in Tony’s car with Annabel in the front 
seat she had turned and said something to him ... what was 
it? What had been the context? Something about marriage? 
Yes, they had been discussing the producer they had met at 
the studio, Julian Ghanning and his relationship with his wife. 
(How they all talked about each other! He had forgotten this 
other side to the attraction of a close-knit group.) Annabel had 
turned her glowing little Chinese apricot face to look over the 
back of the seat and explain to Jimmy with both giggles and 
acute intelligence about the situation with the Ghannings. 
Julian, it seemed, was quite openly, without the slightest 
attempt at concealment, keeping two wives - one unofficial 
of course - going, with two households and two lots of 
children. A third lady had given birth to yet another heir some 
months before, within twenty-four hours of the legitimate 
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wife’s accouchement and Julian had been kept so busy on the 
trot from one nursing home to another that he had had to take 
a week off work. 

“The extraordinary thing,” said Annabel, “is not so much 
the keeping of three women going all at the same time - like 
a juggler, yes? - but his grand seigneur attitude. He genuinely 
takes it as an entirely matter-of-fact situation. If you were to 
suggest to him that it is a little unusual he would defend 
himself with such simple logic, demonstrate so clearly how 
sensible and how free and how happy it makes everyone that 
you find yourself with no arguments against, only feelings. He is 
so cleverly amoral.” 

“Not the first man to keep a couple of girl friends going 
simultaneously,” said Tony steering the car with one hand 
while he lit a cigarette with the other. He seemed wishful, 
while defending Julian’s general moral principles (or lack of 
them) nevertheless to deflate his superior sexual adroitness. He 
disliked being upstaged in anything. 

“You know very well, Tony, that that is not the point at all,” 
she cried. “I have just said so.” 

“So what’re you being moral about,” he said snapping at 
her. 

“Moral! I am not being moral,” she said, outraged. He could 
not have insulted her more. “I was talking to Jimmy anyway, 
not to you. But since you are interrupting then let me explain 
a little more so that even someone so stubborn, so - ” 

“Stupid?” he said grinning. 

“Well, it is your word. You have said it,” she said but with 
a faintly anxious side glance at him. It was evident that she 
didn’t want to go too far. “What I am trying to tell you, 
Jimmy,” she said, turning to face him again, “is that not only 
is it Julian who takes the situation as perfectly ordinary and 
conventional but all the women involved also. There he is, 
spending one half of the week with one wife and one half 
with the other - like a travelling salesman, you know, or a 
sailor I - but not only do they each know about the other, they 
calmly accept the third woman to have a share!” 

Jimmy, though he couldn’t help laughing, at the same time 
couldn’t help also saying - as un-primly as he may - that he 
really couldn’t approve. 

“Why not?” said Dorn sharply. 
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“I sujjpose any second now you’re going to accuse im of 
being moral,” said Jimmy imperturbably. He always enjoyed 
standing up to Dorn. “But it’s not that at all. I object to such 
an arrangement on two grounds only; happiness and dignity. 
To take the second one first... I suppose Julian being so calm 
and blind about the whole matter is one thing. But for the 
women to abandon their dignity and agree openly to a - a 
three-way-split so to speak, is another. I’m sorry but I dis¬ 
approve. I think it’s a monstrous arrangement; monstrously 
degrading.” He paused, wondering if he might go further then 
decided against it. To Georges and Michele whose delicacy and 
sensibility he felt he could rely on, he could perhaps have 
spoken more freely, but he was afraid to risk it with these two. 
“It’s degrading,” was all he could say again. 

“ ‘Dear Sir,’ ” said Tony, “ ‘These are the morals of the 
farmyard. Signed, Lieutenant Colonel, Retired, Cheltenham.’” 

“That’s all right,” said Jimmy. “But farmyard or rose 
garden or wherever . . . what counts are not morals but happi¬ 
ness. And I simply can’t believe that of the four people con¬ 
cerned anyone is really happy except Julian. And come to 
think of it I doubt that very much. Any man,” he said 
beginning to abandon his calm and give in to a rising tide not 
of anger but of irritation, “who has not only to rove but to let 
his roving be seen must have some large-scale compulsion at 
the back of it. I don’t believe he’s as casual as you say, 
Annabel. He probably hates all women (typical Public 
School syndrome) and is taking a large-scale revenge on them. 
Probably hates the act and doesn’t even get any pleasure out 
of it - ” 

He stopped abruptly. Carried away by a kind of acute 
exasperation with contemporary attitudes he had, inad¬ 
vertently, slipped into precisely their language, their very 
modes of expression, dammit, their own idiot cliches! What had 
he just, so slickly, said? ‘...hates women’; ‘Public School 
syndrome’; ‘revenge on women’ ? ... It Was a wonder he 
hadn’t said on his mother! 

Furious with himself and even more so with Tony and 
Annabel, the very set of the back of their heads indicating 
their at-homeness with that kind of phraseology (no wonder 
Tony had missed greatness... big fish as he was he swam 
always with the tide). Jimmy breathed in deeply, clutched at 
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control and said vsdth a determined effort at real truth un¬ 
encumbered with fashionable, facile phrases: “Let me repeat 
... I don’t think there’s any happiness in all this for any of 
them. Just an ultimately meaningless run around for running’s 
sake. I can forgive the compulsive lecher - who at least usually 
tries to hide what he is. What I can’t forgive is Julian’s having 
forced three women to bend their natural pride and self- 
respect into unnatural, fashionable shapes and join him in his 
pernicious outlook.. . fooling them stupid no doubt with the 
old parrot cry of ‘honesty, honesty’. I bet they’re otherwise 
intelligent women too.” 

“Very,” said Tony. “Contemporary style. One’s a novelist, 
one a television director in her own right. They knoV what 
they’re doing you know.” 

“No, but Jimmy is absolutely right,” said Annabel casting 
another meaning look at Tony. She was obviously pleased with 
Jimmy for having given her, unwittingly, the opportunity to 
ram home some personal undercurrent of argument she had 
been having with him. Jimmy, who was quicker-witted than 
she thought, gave her, in his turn a look. He didn’t like - had 
never liked - the sensation of being used; indeed actively 
resented it. 

“To a woman who has pride,” Annabel was saying, “to 
share is undignified. But at least if she can pretend not to 
know, that is something. She suffers perhaps but she keeps 
her dignity. Oh, Jimmy, you are very good psychologist. 
How does it happen for you to know so much about 
women?” 

“Just natural talent,” said Jimmy, still on the alert but 
willing to let bygones be bygones. “No, let me be serious. 
What I have is a pernickety regard - over-regard perhaps - for 
anyone’s human dignity. I don’t assess any human situation in 
terms of profit or even pleasure; one can pay too dearly in 
other ways for either. What I do measure in situations is 
whether inside them one can preserve some respect for oneself. 
And that’s something which Julian’s antics with his women 
destroys for all of them. And on top of all that - it’s such a 
waste. All that busyness ... for heaven’s sake, can’t an adult 
human being find something better to do with his spare time? 
Such behaviour is infantile. To live for such antics is worse, 
it’s imbecile.” 
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“He has to live the way he has to live,” said Tony in an 
unexpectedly dry and sombre tone. 

“Yes. Yes, I know,” said Jimmy. “I would only query the 
‘has to*. After all, people lead interesting, busy, fulfilled - 
indeed happy lives without all these shenanigans. Look at 
Georges for instance.” 

There was a short silence in the car. Then Annabel and Tony 
both began to speak at once only to stop abruptly. Tony gave 
a small, left-handed wave to Annabel indicating Ladies First 
and after a slight hesitation she said cautiously: “Well. I 
suppose Tony was going to say the same as I. .. that Georges 
who looks so quiet and capable and who orders his life so well 
on the outside, is perhaps not so well-ordered underneath.” 

Jimmy, his instincts awakened by her very cautiousness, 
again breathed deeply through his nose; his emotions dividing 
like the Red Sea, piling up in two exactly equal mounds on 
either side of him. With one half of himself he desired most 
ardently to keep his picture of Georges as a kind, trustworthy, 
beautifully balanced and happy man absolutely undamaged. 
It was deeply necessary to him to believe in the tranquil, 
wholemeal happiness of Georges. The other half of him, the 
sceptical, ironic, gossiping half, quite simply wanted to know 
more. Curiosity, or - to put it in rather more respectable 
terms - a rage for the truth, won. “How d’you mean?” he said, 
craftily casual. 

“You haven’t met his wife, have you?” said Annabel. 

“No.” 

“She’s a nice girl,” said Tony. 

“Well! you can imagine, she must be very nice,” said 
Annabel with one of her unconcerned chuckles (evidently 
Georges’s wife was no rival) “if Tony actually says so.” 

“I can’t imagine that Georges would marry anyone who 
wasn’t nice.” 

“Oh,” she said, “you put him on this pedestal always. I 
have seen it. You hero-worship him. You forget that perhaps 
Georges also is human, that there are many fears and in¬ 
securities which he must cover up all the time. Yes, I agree, 
his wife is very nice; but she would have to be to remain his 
wife. She has had to . . . humble? no, another word .. . subdue, 
yes, to subdue herself to him entirely. You have only to see 
them together, to know this.” 
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Jimmy looked at the back of her head thoughtfully, thinking 
that that, probably, was one reason why she had decided (if 
Polly’s account was accurate) to make a dead set at Tony rather 
than Georges. She wouldn’t want to be a willing, loving cipher 
in anyone’s life. Then he said: “Well, maybe his wife is docile. 
But she has her reward. I can’t think that Georges would 
behave to her with anything less than the utmost courtesy and 
kindness and understanding he shows to other people.” 

“Oh, his behaviour to her is exquisite,” said Tony. (Whether 
with overtones or not it was impossible to tell.) 

“But all the same,” said Annabel, “no one can subdue 
themselves to someone else for ever,” (she flashed a slightly 
vengeful look at Tony) “without something else happening. I 
can tell you, I have seen what is the result between them. She 
takes her revenge in small needles. All this what you call 
‘exquisite’ Tony, all the courtesy and care about her feelings 
in public, I have told you before, it is just a mask for the strain 
inside that marriage.” 

“Can’t blame him if he doesn’t want to parade his private 
difficulties,” said Tony. 

“Difficulties!” she said. “That is not the point. You have 
worked with him all these years and you have not understood 
his character at all. The point about Georges,” she said turning 
and addressing Jimmy rather than Tony, “is that he cannot 
bear to be thought incompetent. That,” she said with an emphatic 
gesture “is Georges. His motto is: No problem.” 

Jimmy said, much struck, “You know, that’s true. Georges 
does somehow carry with him an air of ‘Don’t worry. It can all 
be sorted out’. And usually it is. But Annabel. . . that gentle 
patience which carries everyone along with so much calm and 
trust in him ... you are using it as an accusation. Why? It is a 
good thing; not a bad.” 

“Yes, you are right,” said Annabel, “or at least you would be 
right if he were truly calm by nature. But he is not.” 

“Oh come on!” said Tony. 

“No,” she said decidedly, “he is not. I tell you, I know him, I 
have observed what he is like. He has manufactured this calm¬ 
ness, this gentleness, because it is more suitable for him. He 
could have manufactured another persona, been very talka¬ 
tive, very gay perhaps. But this one was easier because it is 
more conventional, makes more easy to be liked and in the end 
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get his own way. You think, Jimmy, because he is so soft and 
charming on the surface, he is like that all the way through? 
He is not. I tell you, underneath he is hard as iron, yes, an 
egotist. And also unforgiving. You must not offend him too 
much or he will turn into stone. He is the exact opposite of 
Tony, you see, who is so hard and cruel to me and to everyone, 
yes and bad-mannered and hurts everyone’s feelings,” she said 
piling it on but with a something caressing in her voice, “and 
is really very sweet, very soft inside.” 

“Just a walking crime bruUe” said Tony scornfully but he 
sounded pleased. 

“So you see,” she went on merrily, “Georges does not really 
accept life as he says he does but is really smothering all kinds 
of discontents.” 

“Discontents?” said Jimmy. “You keep saying that. But 
what discontents?” 

“Oh. It is partly that with his looks and ability he is not 
somehow at the very, very top of the tree. But mostly,” she went 
on hastily removing herself from this very dangerous ground, 
“because he is not, I believe, very happy in his marriage. I 
think he wishes always for something - perhaps someone - else. 
But since he will never leave his wife and children I do not 
think it wise,” she said turning right round and facing Jimmy 
with warning, lifted eyebrows, “for any woman to .. . come too 
near. Because he is so simpatico and charms so much, all those 
people who wish to be understood, the bores and the neurotics 
and above all the lonely, frustrated women, in particular those 
who have never married . .. they all think to claim him. And 
really for such women to do this is very silly and very blind and 
really asking for suffering.” 

Jimmy said, slightly nettled since he suspected she was 
including him amongst the bores and neurotics but also some¬ 
what puzzled by the emphatic looks she was giving him, “I 
don’t think Georges himself would be either so silly or so blind 
as to go out for that sort of thing. . . however much some 
women might chase him. He is too clever and too subtle; and I 
think he avoids complexities in his life. He would see the 
danger. It’s true I haven’t known him for as long as you have 
but I don’t think you’re right about him there, Annabel. You 
are too feminine to see him in the right perspective. Tony for 
one doesn’t agree with you.” 
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“I am right all the same,” she said. “You will see. I am 
surprised you have not seen already.” 

“Seen what?” he said, puzzled again. 

But it was at this point that Tony had drawn up outside the 
church in the long, snowy village street and said they’d 
better wait for Georges and Michele to catch them up so that 
he could lead the way to ‘the Bronson residence’ as he called it; 
which led on to some talk about what they could expect from 
the afternoon in general so that by the time Georges drove up 
both his question and any possible answer she might have made 
was lost. 

Jimmy, buttering toast a few hours later, knew the answer 
now. Or at least he knew what Annabel’s answer would have 
been. For, shocked and disturbed as he was at the idea that 
Georges and Michele might have started an affair under his 
very nose, the thing that now shocked and disturbed him most 
about Annabel’s remarks was the implication that it was 
Michele who had initiated it, Michele who was ‘after’ as she 
had somewhat vulgarly implied, Georges; when, as was 
becoming increasingly plain to him the more he thought about 
it, the boot was entirely on the other leg. It was Georges who 
had gone after her. And in any case, he thought, wondering how 
anyone as intelligent as Annabel could make so stupendous a 
mistake, how could anyone think such a thing for an instant 
about Michele? ‘As if I don’t know how stupid intelligent 
people can be,’ he chided himself, trying to suppress a certain 
wild anger with Annabel, and indeed succeeding as he began 
to reflect on his own lack of intelligence in not having 
apprehended what was really going on before now. ‘How could 
I have been so stupid, so unobservant?’ he asked himself, 
almost as much upset at having to re-grade his own intelligence 
as at the situation itself. Apart from anything else it fussed him 
terribly to think that things had been happening outside his 
knowledge. He hated to be left out and for a moment felt his 
deepest resentment to be based on this fact. 

Yet, apart from these unlaudable reactions there was in him 
also a strong, instinctive, even hot desire to run and save 
Michele from hurt. . . though he was also still, in lieu of any 
real evidence, trying to hold on to his original, charmed 
conception of Georges’s character. After all, Annabel was so 
utterly wrong (this he knew absolutely with every cell in his 
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body) about Michele that it was at least likely that she was 
wrong about Georges too. Nevertheless, Michele must be 
shielded from a situation which - whether extreme or not - 
certainly existed. 

And had been created by Georges. To this solid fact he was obliged 
to come back to, indeed to bang his head against each time 
he tried to think through the matter. To the silhouette of 
Georges’s arm and caressing fingers and the shape of Michele’s 
small head against the windscreen of the car, someone else’s 
headlights outlining the two of them, black and sharp against 
the yellow dazzle, he kept returning. And this image brought 
to mind earlier ones; noted, recorded, filed by his sub¬ 
conscious and now produced by that faithful secretary who 
needed no instructions ... a damned, omnipresent computer 
always at the ready with unwanted information he could have 
done without. 

It was Georgeses fault. Michele, he saw now, had all along been 
perpetually and unobtrusively in flight from his pursuing gaze 
and tenderness. And this despite the fact that she had been as 
enchanted as he, Jimmy, had been, not only by the man him¬ 
self, his charm and gentleness of manner and above all distinc¬ 
tion, but also by his ambiance; the studio, the atmosphere of 
creation, the sense of being in some inner circle. . . and the 
people; Tony, Annabel, the crew, the Names, the travel. Had 
not he himself been in thrall to it all? To say nothing of the 
sexual attraction for her, the flattery of his attention. And 
besides there was a job of work to do. And yet she had behaved 
so well. Since she could not have escaped even if she had wanted 
to she had done what she could with dignity and diffidence and 
a policy of quiet withdrawal to contain the situation. Really 
it was monstrous of Annabel to hint otherwise. 

But the point was, had Michele succeeded in holding him off? 
Was something happening? Or had it happened - now? ‘No,’ 
he said to himself. ‘There has been nothing like that - yet.’ 
And he felt a little ashamed to have thought even for a moment 
that some quick, vulgar sex encounter could conceivably have 
taken place so quickly. Yet it seemed to him nevertheless, 
remembering the angle of Georges’s arm in the car, that the 
pace was hotting up. 

Georges! What was he after? If Annabel was right about 
him - and perhaps she was - then all he wanted was a short 
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affair. It was possible. But was he then in the habit of having 
short affairs? Again - it was possible. Jimmy had been too long 
in show business to be naive or shocked at such an idea. Yet 
somehow, try as he may, he could not force his imagination to 
fit Georges into such a pattern. He remembered his appealing, 
enviable description of his family Christmas, his evident 
devotion to his children, the timbre of his beautiful voice when 
he spoke of his home life. All false? Or incomplete? As life was, 
none of it need be incompatible with his desire to have an affair 
with Michele at the same time. 

‘Yes, but surely. ..’ he said to himself each time his 
revolving thoughts brought him back to this point, ‘he must 
know how selfish it would be to involve her. He could not be so 
egotistical as to embark on an affair which might bring him 
some pleasure but would be disastrous for her. For she would 
not go into it without love.’ Then he recalled that that was 
precisely Annabel’s word for him which she had used that very 
afternoon: egotist. 

And Michele? What, brought to the moment of choice, 
would she do? It was only as he was actually formulating this 
question to himself that it suddenly struck him that he had not 
speculated at all about the sexual life of any of the people 
amongst whom he had been thrown these last few weeks. That 
is to say, he had been amused and interested in the bits of 
gossip about Tony, about Julian Ghanning and so on. But the 
deep, personal curiosity, the old, almost scientific working of his 
imagination when considering other people’s sexual relation¬ 
ships, had been dormant. And turning aside for a moment 
from the mystery - for he found it was a mystery to him- of 
what Michele’s experience might have been in the past or 
what she might decide about Georges, he fell to considering 
his own surprising lack of surmise. Gould he be so old, he 
thought depressedly, that without realizing it he had com¬ 
pletely lost interest in sex? 

It had not always been so - not by a long chalk. Jewish men 
were notoriously warm-blooded and he had been no exception. 
As a boy he had been too conventional as boys (and girls) of 
his generation had been, to do more with the Jewish girls of 
his immediate circle than he and they had been brought up to 
believe permissible. . . which was roughly speaking down to 
the waist and up to the knee. But the musical world, especially 
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the. more raffish, dance-hall side of it was a great educator. He 
could remember now his first eye-opener on the matter, a tiny 
incident when he was... what? seventeen? eighteen? which 
had had a great impact on him. 

He had been on a gig with a somewhat clapped-out band 
which had managed to scrape along on ill-paid engagements 
other and better outfits wouldn’t look at. It had been... 
where? Somewhere way out in East Anglia; too far to get back 
to London so they’d all crowded in at one smallish com¬ 
mercial hotel for the night. There hadn’t been enough beds for 
all of them so Frankie Steed, the pianist, a tall, weak, helpless 
looking man with the softest and indeed soppiest personality 
he had ever met, got - as usual - the thin end and had been left 
with a made-up bed on the sofa in the hotel ‘lounge’; an 
arrangement he had accepted as he accepted everything, 
without demur. 

It was all the more astonishing therefore to Jimmy to find 
himself awakened very early in the morning by the sound (his 
room was directly overhead) of a woman shouting. Putting on 
his overcoat he had run downstairs and into the lounge only 
to be brought up short by the sight of Frankie, very naked, 
trying to pull a blanket over himself and the girl vocalist (a 
local girl they had booked on the spot) equally naked, while 
the landlady (in curlers and pink cotton Japanese kimono) 
stood there screaming at them to get out before she called the 
police. 

“On my good sofa,” she was yelling, this being apparently 
the real crime. And giving them five minutes she stalked out, 
past Jimmy, muttering, “Stupid little bitch. She must be mad. 
Doin’ it with that piece of nothin’.” Which precisely echoed 
Jimmy’s sentiments. Up till that moment he had associated 
sexual success with not only handsomeness but also authority; 
a quality he did not think he possessed. Now he saw such 
romantic, perfectionist ideas were not true at all; that even a 
limp piece of boiled spaghetti like Frankie Steed could, 
probably without even trying, get a girl into bed. The lesson 
was not lost on him. And, since opportunities in that world 
were far from lacking, he had experienced a fair degree of 
enjoyment in the sexual life. He had even on more than one 
occasion fancied himself in love. But marriage, though he had 
begun quite soon to think with a kind of longing of the married 
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state, of small children and firelight, he had somehow evaded 
right up to his mid-thirties. Good-looking, short-legged, 
fastidious, romantic, too analytical, too perceptive for his own 
good (as his mother never tired of telling him) he had developed 
a habit of swerving away from a final commitment to anyone 
falling short of the private standards he had somehow managed 
to gather together... from nowhere it seemed since neither 
his domestic nor his professional life had provided him with 
exemplars. 

It had served him right in a way (he thought, sitting at his 
kitchen table eating and absent-mindedly watching the traffic 
along the Bayswater Road flashing past his window) that he 
should, betrayed by his longing for ‘the best’ have fallen so 
quickly a victim to Mercedes. His bedazzlement was easy 
enough to understand. But why had she married him? Well, 
he had worked out the answer to this many times. He had been 
a member of the new aristocracy of the day - just as photo¬ 
graphers and pop singers were now. And he had been hand¬ 
some. Yes, short but handsome. And there had been about 
him, as he well knew, the robust sexuality of most Jewish men. 
And of course he had been quite rich! 

‘Let us not overlook that fact,’ he said to himself now with a 
wry, inward smile. Then he sighed, took up a knife and began 
to cut himself a piece of cheese. It was as the knife began to bite 
through the tough, orange-coloured rind that a sudden, 
extraordinarily vivid picture jumped to his mind of Mercedes, 
the first time he had met her. Where had it been? He couldn’t 
remember. But what he did recall now, in minute detail, was 
how she had looked. Blonde, her nose delicate but very slightly 
acquiline, a wide, beautiful forehead and curious, marvellous 
lips, the upper one composed of two perfect little arcs of a very 
soft pink. And, as if deliberately dressing against the tender 
pink of these perfect little lips, she had worn with most striking 
effect a sporty felt hat with a very large, curving brim. It had 
been, he remembered, a very odd colour, like a rusted orange; 
a richly Parisian, seldom-seen colour and it had caught 
Jimmy’s imagination like a vice, bringing him visions of racing 
at St Cloud, comtesses digging the points of their parasols into 
the turf, lunching at the Jockey Club... With the jaunty, 
rusty-orange of Mercedes’ hat came admission by magnificent 
front doors rather than side entrances, pigeons rather than 
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steak. With such a girl in such a hat he had felt, he would at 
last be dancing himself in great ballrooms, not just playing for 
others from his platform, neither host nor guest but separate, 
always ambiguous and separate whatever the public fame. 

She had proposed to him. After quite a short acquaintance 
too. And with no pretence, no fiction, no attempt at bashful or 
surprised maiden, no overt regard for the convention by which 
men spoke first. She had taken it for granted that if she wanted 
Jimmy then she should say so. And yet, thought Jimmy, 
gathering his used plates together and putting them in the sink 
and brushing crumbs (jfF the table with his hands, she had at 
the same time never forgiven him for the fact that it was she 
who had declared herself first and not he. Some subconscious, 
vestigial sense of what was the accepted form between the 
sexes, that men should pursue and women flee, had taken its 
revenge, had nagged and angered her. She had been the first 
to kiss - and she had never forgiven either of them for that fact. 

He had gone into his marriage dazed, blind, determined and 
terrified. Terrified not because of all the warnings he had 
received or because he had had to face his mother with the, to 
her, appalling fact that he was marrying ‘out’ but simply 
because he had been afraid of being found out - as indeed he 
had been. He had known very well, in that brief, frenetic 
courtship, that Mercedes had no conception whatever of what 
he was really like. She had had, for instance, no idea of the 
tiny, important gaps in his social knowledge which he was - yes, 
even then - still discovering. Away from and his 

instruments and the boys she had had no notion of his in¬ 
adequacies, even his small, physical subterfuges like the lifts 
in his shoes. How it had happened he did not know but no 
one, till his marriage, had told him that one tilted one’s soup 
plate away from one self, no one had told him that if someone 
gave you a lift home you had to say, even if you were faint with 
exhaustion ‘Won’t you come in for a drink?’; no one had 
taught him how to raise an umbrella to* get a taxi. Above all, 
no one had taught him the exact pitch to which he might raise 
his voice in private conversation. His whole personality, off 
the platform, had been at once too raw and too spangly... 
like a cheap party dress. He had been vaguely, unconsciously 
uneasy about these absurd, important details but his fame had 
protected him from too much self-criticism. 
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Mercedes, in her scornful way, had taught him a lot. Yes, he 
had been humiliated; many a time the blood had been brought 
to his face. But he had learnt. He had also learnt a great many 
things she would have preferred him not to know; about the 
English upper-classes of that time, for instance; their greed for 
money, their curious, armoured, blinkered selfishness which 
made him think of them in the end as so many powerful 
babies - so little did they seemingly know or care about cer¬ 
tain kinds of suffering, certain varieties of feeling. They had 
had, many of them, such a strange... petulance almost, 
when referring to tragedy. Either that or a coldness of stated 
fact - as though a fact, of death, divorce, disgrace, were no 
more than that; facts to be recited as if they were numbers, not 
terrible watersheds of experience. 

He had never become reconciled to this heartlessness, this 
ruthless paucity of the imagination. Towards the end of his 
brief marriage, Mercedes* particular version of it had even 
shocked him into impotence. She had, still reversing the 
traditional roles, been sexually bent only on lust. Where he had 
wished to be tender, to take his time, to lavish delicacy with 
warmth, she had been cold and furious in action. And in the 
end his surprise and Jewish disgust at such cold animality had 
rendered him incapable. ‘What behaviour,’ he muttered to 
himself sitting now before the silver fire in his living-room. 
‘That English ladyV he said, his anger and disgust suddenly 
burning up as bright as it had been some thirty years ago. 

He got up and went into his bathroom feeling a sudden need 
to wash his hands again though they were still damp from doing 
the dishes. He was in the act of drying them when the sub¬ 
conscious, fiery vein of anger which had been threading his 
thoughts suddenly, as it were, reached flash-point and, seized 
by an enormous, flailing rage at the thought of the monstrous 
injustices he had suffered during his marriage, he began tearing 
at, then suddenly flinging about with his towel, flailing it 
downwards like a whip, feeling the strong rage pulse through 
his forearm. “Bitch, bitch!” he shouted out of that old 
indignity and insult as he should have flung the words at her 
then - but hadn’t. “Bitch!” he screeched again, his round face 
dark with blood, his strangling eyes glaring from the innocuous, 
white-framed mirror on the cabinet door. He bared his teeth 
at himself and remembered again the shape of her mouth, her 
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upper Kp which had lain on her face like two perfect, perfectly 
aligned segments of an orange; soft, swelling little arcs. And 
then, standing there in his bright bathroom on that winter, 
Sunday evening with not a soul in the world to care where he 
was, he felt, with dreadful surprise, a sudden, grinding desire 
to have her there, a rushing wish to hurl his grievances at her 
as he had never done. The two years of their marriage had not 
been enough, he hadn’t had enough time. “Waste!” he burst 
out now, nearly thirty years later with a bitter regret for that 
ancient self-restraint, a terrible sense of having let slip all his 
opportunities for scarriisg and bruising and wounding her - as 
now he would know how to do. 

And then he felt, his hands clenched on the edge of the basin, 
another kind of desire for her, not sexual but a half-sensual 
longing for the presence in his life of some strong centre, for 
someone not sweet as Michele for instance was sweet and quiet, 
but self-confident; not anxious, vulnerable or touchingly 
independent but someone as self-sufficient as Mercedes had 
been, fortified and made vividly powerful by the sheer, biting 
strength of personality. To his Jewish self-doubt, the poverty 
and meanness of his early society, such self-sufficiency, such an 
air, had been something impossible to him and therefore 
marvellous. And suddenly he thirsted for it again. 

Yet, even as he felt this resurgence of an old hunger, he 
remembered also the traps into which he had fallen, the price 
he had paid for that glittering, dominant presence in his life. 
All his success spoilt by her contempt. Every clap of applause - 
and eveiy'^ smile with which he acknowledged it - every proof 
that his name was known, that he was set apart and in his own 
way famous ... all this had been nothing put against the failure 
of his temperament against hers, his class against hers. He had 
been unable to forget that he did not fit and would never fit 
what in his innocence (“And I was innocent,” he said to him¬ 
self now) he had thought superior and gay far beyond his 
accomplishment. Only when the marriagt was almost over had 
he discovered that after all he had begun to pick up the trick of 
things. Only then had he begun to discover that he was far 
from stupid, only intimidated; though to the end he could never 
be clever directly to Mercedes, only to others in front of her. 

His rage and his desire, as suddenly as they had come, left 
him. Folding the towel neatly he returned it to the rail and 
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went, with a slightly unsteady step, back to his armchair before 
the fire. 

There were other reasons, other blames, other accusations to 
be made; against himself, against his temperament, against his 
background which had so starved him in youth of the needs of 
that temperament that he had reached to Mercedes as to bread. 
She had seemed to him as a shield against many of the terrors 
of his boyhood, his terror for instance of the vacant, yearning 
melancholy of summer Sundays. How he remembered them 
all those years ago, those sunny Sunday afternoons of his 
youth, his brothers and sisters out in the equally melancholy 
parks or caught up in the raw rabble of seaside day-trippers, 
their kitchen at the back of the shop long and dark and empty. 
And outside the sun streaming on the mean, empty streets 
through the thick, pearly haze of the slummy air. 

‘That sun,’ he thought flinching. And then: ‘That was why I 
married her. To escape the terrible quietness of those sunny 
afternoons. And I did. I did escape. Not into pleasure or 
happiness but at least into the excitement of her nature.’ It 
had been something extraordinary to him at first to know that 
this nature, this wildness, this strange life was with him there 
in the room, with him not somewhere magical somewhere else, 
far from him. And this, at first, had been almost enough. If 
she even threw a mood at him, decided to stay, sullen and 
quiet, in bed all day with the sun pouring outside on that 
quiet, alien, Mayfair street. . . even then watching the sullen 
back of her head against the pillow displaced his melancholy. 
Her mood gave him something to do. Like an iron bar he hung 
on it. Almost to the end she was able to fill the hollow, golden 
aching with an illusion; the illusion that he had arrived at a 
place of importance where it most mattered - in the innermost 
grain of the day... in his bed, at his table, her soap in his 
bathroom, the way she swung the kettle, the handle balanced 
on her forefinger, her grey suede, gauntletted gloves on the 
hall table ... 

And the week-ends in the country. Again the illusion at first 
of having penetrated the castle walls. The horses, the walks, 
the tennis, the drinking.. . this is what people do. When I’ve 
been alone or shut up in stuffy railway carriages or sweating in 
rehearsal in some crummy hall and wondering what other, 
better, privileged lives were doing at that moment, it was this. 
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How long had it taken before, ignorant and unknowing as he 
was, (these were not the rich Jews or the semi-raffish London 
society he knew; these were the ancient blood and bones of 
England), he had found them out too? *Stupid,’ he said to 
himself. “How could I have been so stupid? I thought they 
must be so able, so knowledgeable, a political family ... Well, 
I mustn’t be unfair. Some of their friends were. But her father, 
her brothers... their terms were so strange to me. In any 
situation they talked only of doing. And I? I could talk only 
of feeling. Until I learnt not to talk at all.* And he recalled, 
blushing, how at first he had attempted to speak to them in 
cultural terms - since he had thought the upper-classes must 
by definition be ‘cultured’. But they would discuss travel only 
in terms of the number of people visited - old so-and-so dug 
himself in in this Spanish village, . . don’t know what the 
deuce he sees in the place,” mileage, local police, local drink ... 
Even at home, the politician, her father, spoke only of the 
number of his acres and not of their beauty, of some ‘feller’s’ 
stupidity at one or other of the seats of power; no analysis, no 
insight, no curiosity. 

‘And yet,’ he thought, ‘I learnt. From her friends if not 
her family. I learnt a lot. And from her. Learnt some of the 
tricks of self-preservation; that’s something they know about all 
right. Some of the social tricks too. It wasn’t all loss.* 

Still absorbed in his owm past he stood up finally and began 
making preparations for going to bed. Forgetting about 
Michele and Georges and even, the reason, the begetter of this 
whole train of memory, Paul, he fell asleep at last on the 
bitter-sweet image of a hat with a big, curving brim and of a 
curious colour; an expensive rusty-orange. 

He awoke to a sense of alarm. All through the night his dreams 
had been not of Mercedes and the past but of a disturbed 
present with himself in constant pursuit of something undefined 
but desperately needed to hold up the *leg of his dining-table 
which kept buckling, time and again tearing away from a huge 
metal hinge. As soon as he opened his eyes he recollected how 
his heart had sunk yesterday at Georges’s announcement that 
he and Michele were to be excluded from Mirror Productions 
activities for a week or so. It was not, as yet, a permanent 
banishment; there was still much to look forward to. And he 
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still had hk job to do for them. Nevertheless a leaden sense that 
he had passed some peak and was now on the way down and 
outwards from a time of great experience had fallen heavily 
upon his spirits. To go on with his life afterwards sans the 
enchantment of these last few weeks ... the idea was so deso¬ 
lating that he began to feel appalled by the extent to which he 
had been hooked on so dangerous a drug. With the idea of 
weaning himself back to normality - since the supply of this 
drug (as he had always known) was strictly limited and was 
now (he told himself sternly but with a miserable dragging at 
his heart) beginning to be withdrawn he persuaded himself to 
get in touch with one or two of his friends. The middle-aged 
couple with whom he had spent his dullish Christmas Day (a 
shade better than being alone but not much since they had 
spent the time playing rummy which Jimmy found like all 
card games very boring) were away on a cruise. There were, 
however, several oldish men with whom, like all solitary people, 
he kept up not very important friendships simply to keep an 
illusion of being a part of society. With one of these he arranged 
to spend an evening in the middle of that week. 

Arthur Aarons, an ex-dance-band leader like himself though 
never in the same class, was one of those friends to whom one 
feels goodwill in their absence but who never fail to irritate and 
sometimes even anger by their presence. Jimmy had long given 
up expecting anything but facetiousness or grumbling from him 
but was held to him partly by the habit of long acquaintance 
(they had know each other since their teens - had indeed often 
played together in the same outfit in those early years) and 
partly by the fact that Arthur, blindly indifferent to his own 
bad behaviour, kept crashing back into Jimmy’s life at 
intervals, calmly expecting time, friendship, attention. He was 
unintelligent, and he was frequently boorish but at least he 
made demands on Jimmy, reminded him that he was alive, 
needed, had a place in someone else’s thoughts. Their relation¬ 
ship had therefore survived even such occasions as Arthur’s 
daughter’s wedding. Jimmy had been invited as an ordinary 
guest but when, in Arthur’s father-of-the-bride speech he had 
referred to ‘the various distinguished guests’ reciting a list of 
not very distinguished names mostly on the fringe of show 
business and ended with ‘and not forgetting the well-known’ 
(he couldn’t even bring himself to say famous, reflected Jimmy 
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afteryvrards) ‘band leader, Jimmy Agulnek’, that had been very 
nearly the last straw. To this day Jimmy didn’t know whether 
it had been a Freudian slip to use Jimmy’s real name so that 
no one would know who the hell he was talking about or 
whether it had been a deliberate expression of the other man’s 
life-long jealousy. Though why Arthur - who had had a happy 
marriage until his wife had died, and had four children and 
seven grandchildren - should have been so grudging of his, 
Jimmy’s greater professional reputation when he had been so 
blessed in other ways, he could never understand. For all the 
disaster of his own marriage Jimmy had never made one snide 
remark to Arthur about his own happier state; indeed had put 
up with boasts, photograph sessions, detailed accounts of 
grandchildren’s first steps and a hundred other such boring 
elements without complaint. The same could not be said in 
reverse. 

Arthur was dislikeable, grudging and more than a touch 
spiteful but so far he had managed to endure him. To his 
dismay - since he badly needed something or someone else to 
hold on to at this point - he now found his society for the first 
time totally unendurable and he cut the evening with him as 
short as he could. The few weeks of superior company, of more 
subtle, more cultivated more charming, more, infinitely more 
delightful and interesting personalities had given him a dis¬ 
taste for such poor-quality substitutes so strong that it affected 
him almost physically, sending him into a state both of 
humiliation and of near-hysterical boredom. 

Towards the end of the week, though he still had Michele’s 
dinner on the Saturday night to look forward to, he found 
himself fretting so much that he deliberately went on a shop¬ 
ping expedition to the West End to cheer himself up by buying 
some new clothes. Clothes had always been one of his great 
stand-bys; one of the few interests he had had in common with 
Mercedes. About the only times they had appeared genuinely 
at one, as other married couples, had been when he accom¬ 
panied her to her dressmaker. He had always (the only trait 
he had inherited from his lay-about, card-playing father) been 
something of a dandy. A natural taste which, born into some 
other class of society would have led him to the collection of 
porcelain or jade, had found its outlet in ties and shirts. 
Clothes had been one of his purest delights. For years they had 
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represented not only an aesthetic release but also an emotional 
hope. Every new suit had been, to the stubborn, romantic 
optimist in him, the promise of a new life; every pristine shirt 
the stage property of some remarkable situation. He had seen 
new clothes in terms of emotion, of things happening when he 
wore them - as indeed they sometimes had. His first evening 
dress; the tails he had had made specially, together with the 
marvellous shirt, the first time he had been invited to play at 
Buck House; the cashmere cardigan he had been photographed 
in when he’d been written up in Lord Gastlerosse’s column. 
Instinctively now, in the grip of various distraught fears, he 
turned to his old anodyne. 

It did not work. At last, and at sixty-three, he found that the 
clothes joy which had given him so much pleasure for so long, 
worked no more. He had grown too old. Too old for the 
promises, the romantic possibilities of adventure or situation 
which must surely happen if he looked so much a man of taste. 
(For with the pleasure there had also been a large part of vanity. 
His clothes had been also his demonstration that this poor, ill- 
bred East End boy all the same knew what was what, had a 
splendid, rich, quiet discernment in matters of line and 
colour.) And now? This beautiful, fine grey worsted with its 
expensive look and silky feel and which he could afford . .. 
what difference would it make to his life? Whether he wore it 
or not he would still be alone. The costly heather tweed 
hanging in his wardrobe at home - could he talk to it? His pure 
camel overcoat - could he embrace it? The pearly tics, the 
splendid evening shirts yellowing away. . . there was no 
promise left in any of them. With a strange, light sensation of 
weightlessness which yet contained within itself, like a stone in a 
balloon, a heavy, listless grief, he walked away from the quiet 
tailoring establishment (as it called itself) and into the street. 

Half-heartedly he had drifted into a large store and out of 
sheer habit was dispiritedly contemplating the ties in the Men’s 
Wear department when he saw, standing only a few feet away a 
familiar face to which, for a moment, he could put no name. 
Then the man moved towards him and said: “Hello. Mr 
Marcham, isn’t it? We met at the school. And you came over 
to tea with us one afternoon.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Jimmy, remembering. “You’re Mr 
Saville, the art master. How are you?” 
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“Oh, I’m fine,” said Saville with a jerk of his thin hands. 

He looked as thin, good-looking and nervy as ever, thought 
Jimmy, then said to himself with surprise, ‘Well, why shouldn’t 
he? it’s only a few weeks - ’ And he realized again to what 
extent Mirror Productions had taken possession of him. “What 
are you doing here?” he said. “It’s the middle of the afternoon. 
Shouldn’t you be in school?” 

“Still the holidays,” said Saville. “Last day as a matter of 
fact.” 

“Of course,” said Jimmy, again disturbed by the realiza¬ 
tion that so short a lime had passed. “How is your wife by the 
way?” 

“She’s here as a matter of fact. Buying stockings, I think, 
amongst other things. Wc don’t often get up to the West End 
together but she managed to park the kids on her mother for 
the day. Programme still going well?” 

“I think it’s gradually taking shape. We’re still arranging 
various interviews - ” 

“Have you done the one with Humphrey Spice yet?” 

Jimmy said, astonished: “How on earth did you know about 
that? I only heard myself last week.” 

“Georges told me.” 

^^GeorgesV said Jimmy his head suddenly reeling, not least 
at the casually implied first-name intimacy. 

“He’s been down once or twice to see us. Marvellous chap, 
isn’t he? You remember I told him about that book I was 
doing on Child Art? He’s been awfully helpful. Oh, there’s my 
wife.” 

Mrs Saville came towards them, petite, pretty, high-heeled. 

“Look who’s here, darling,” said her husband in a somehow 
cajoling tone which surprised Jimmy. (Docs he have to be 
apologetic because she finds him speaking to me?) 

“Oh yes, it’s Mr Marchant. They only had Suntan left so I 
didn’t get any,” she said to her husband before Jimmy could 
even get out a word of greeting. “Too, dark for this time of 
year, don’t you think so, darling? Anyway, I’ve still got several 
pairs to be going on with.” 

Her tone was so pointedly exclusive that Jimmy would have 
murmured some sort of farewell and left them immediately if 
the mystery of Georges’s visits was not clamouring to be solved. 
So he stood his ground until she was obliged to turn to him at 
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last, saying, an oddly sharp look on her small, blonde face: 
“How are you getting on? You all seem to be seeing a lot of 
each other still.” 

“I gather you get regular news yourself from Georges.” 

“He’s been down a couple of times,” she said with a curious 
triumphant jauntiness which he was at a loss to account for. 

“He’s really interested in the book, isn’t he, darling?” her 
husband said. 

“Oh yes,” she said, the level of her attention dropping 
considerably. 

“Look,” said Jimmy noticing her straying glance. “It’s 
nearly four o’clock. Gan I invite you both to have tea with 
me?” She looked dubious and in desperation he highered the 
bid. “We’re quite near Glaridges.” 

At any other time he would have been sardonically amused 
at the prompt almost electric response but he was too busy, 
after their interested acceptance (‘and so I should damn well 
think,’ he said to himself, ‘I don’t suppose they ever thought 
they’d find themselves inside the place,’) trying to puzzle out, 
as he shepherded them towards the hotel, what had been going 
on. Why had Georges been bothering to visit them? He didn’t 
believe for a moment that it was just a good-natured willing¬ 
ness to help Saville put his book together. Georges might or 
might not be the sweet-natured, courteous, gentle creature he 
had at first taken him to be but one thing was certain. He was 
both an extremely busy man and an extremely professional one. 
He wouldn’t be wasting good working time on the Savilles. 
Yet what other reason could he possibly have for going there? 
And why had he said nothing of this to anyone else - which he 
was certain he hadn’t. 

Yet though he was intensely curious to know more, the 
instinct which had driven him to invite the Savilles to have tea 
with him was not only a matter of curiosity. The fact was, 
though he didn’t like them much, they were a link - tenuous 
but there - with the focal point of all his present emotions. 
Anything, anyone, connected with Mirror Productions at this 
moment took on in his imagination something of its iridescent 
power ovi‘r him. Banished, so to speak, if only for a week or 
two from that magic land, like any exile in a foreign country 
he welcomed compatriots with whom at home he would have 
had nothing in common. 
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Lynn Saville, trying to look at ease and as though Glaridge*s 
lounge was her everyday habitat, was pouring the tea. 

Jimmy said to her husband: “How far are you on with your 
book then?” 

“I*ve got all the material I can cope with, so now it’s a 
matter of arrangement more or less. Choosing samples to 
illustrate the text, though actually it’s more pictures than 
words, of course.” 

“D’you find the writing part difficult?” said Jimmy. 

“Why? What makes you think that?” said Lynn chipping in 
very quickly. 

“No, I’m not saying he said Jimmy. “I was just 

asking - ” 

“My husband writes very well. He’s just as capable of 
writing a book as anyone else,” she said, with an edge of 
something so near to antagonism in her tone that Jimmy, 
rather fogged, looked at her over the cup she was handing to 
him and said, though mildly enough: “I’m sure he is. I should 
think,” he said turning to Saville, “you can do your linking 
commentary much better tlian I’ll be able to do mine. In fact 
I rather envy you. I’d much rather write mine for print than 
have to speak it.” 

“Oh,” she said again getting her oar in quickly before her 
husband could answer, “it’s not just a commentary. My husband’s 
writing a book.*’ 

“Well, let’s say - ” began Jimmy peaceably. 

“It’s a critical work really, isn’t it, darling? Miss Whats- 
hername isn’t the only critic around you know.” 

“Miss - oh, you mean Michele?” said Jimmy more and more 
astonished. 

“Is that her name? I forget.” 

“Michele Sandburg,” said Saville patiently. He sounded 
somewhat abashed by his wife’s manner. “I’ve told you, 
darling.” 

“Oh well. Miss Whateverhername is, isn’t the only pebble on 
the beach.” 

“I don’t think anyone ever said ... and anyway she’s the 
last person in the world to .. .” began Jimmy so surprised and 
puzzled that his rising indignation was for the moment 
masked. 

“Georges told me himself that that book of hers was only a 
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jumping-ofF point. The programme doesn’t really need it at 
all.” 

The element of truth in this which neither Michele nor any¬ 
one else had attempted at any time to disguise yet which was 
now being used as a way of denigrating Michele brought his 
real anger to the fore. All the same, the something worldly- 
wise in his character which his career as a public figure had 
done a lot to foster, gave him enough caution to restrain himself 
from replying as stiffly as he might have done and all he said, 
still trying to get to the heart of the matter which was the 
puzzle of Georges, was: “Michele is the last person to claim any 
credit that doesn’t belong to her. But the fact is she is a very fine, 
very perceptive critic and if her book hadn’t been as good as 
it was it would never have had the effect it did have on both 
Georges and Tony Dorn. It was her book which opened their 
eyes to Paul as a subject worth doing. She wouldn’t claim this 
for herself, mind you,” he added, “because she’s not the 
claiming kind.” 

Too late - he had forgotten how alert women of her type 
were to possible undertones - he realized as soon as the words 
were out of his mouth how they could be interpreted as a tiny 
dig at her own reiterated claims for her husband and sure 
enough she hit back immediately with a savagery that made 
him blink. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be too sure of that if I were you. I mean 
there are all kinds of claims, aren’t there? Some people make 
claims on people^ don’t they? I mean, look at the number of 
frustrated spinsters trying to claim other people’s husbands 
because they haven’t managed to get themselves a man of 
their own. I’ve heard and seen a few examples recently, I can 
tell you.” 

Her unmistakeable reference to Michele’s relationship with 
Georges so shocked Jimmy, not only with its spite and 
vulgarity but worst of all with its inaccuracy, that he was stunned 
into silence and it was left to Saville to murmur rather 
helplessly, “Oh now, let’s not get on to personalities,” but she 
turned on him too (really how viperish these pretty, third-rate, 
good-little-wives-and-mothers can be thought Jimmy v/ith one 
part of his mind) saying: “But darling you saw for yourself 
that time, plain as a pikestaff - ” 

“Yes, well, let’s talk about something else shall we?” he 
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said jfiushing and embarrassed. It was obviously an act of 
courage for him to thwart her even thus far and Jimmy 
though inwardly so blazing that he was afraid to speak at all 
since Claridge’s muted, grey, tea-time quiet was hardly the 
time or the place for a raised voice, felt a fleeting sense of pity 
for him. He wasn’t all that much and would, he was prepared 
to take a bet, never amount to much, but he was fundamentally 
decent and decently ashamed of his wife’s behaviour. 

The worst of it was that he saw no way of defending Michele. 
Even if they hadn’t been where they were he didn’t know what 
he could have done. Brought it right out into the open? Said 
straightly: “Are you referring to - ?” Yes, and he could 
imagine exactly how she would have countered that one, all 
tinkling and innocent and a mean, sarcastic twist to her little 
mouth. How was it, he wondered despairingly as he sat there, 
glum and fuming, listening to the Savilles talking jerkily to 
each other - or rather her babbling disjointedly to her husband, 
not even - such tenth-rate manners - attempting to include 
him, her host, how was it that such disgusting lies were always 
so difficult to answer, how was it that the liars, the smearers 
always got the best of it? Perhaps, he thought struggling to¬ 
wards an explanation, it was because they were nasty by 
instinct and therefore always ready; whereas the truthful and 
the innocent were caught perpetually unaware. Their essence 
not being composed of spite they were always slow on the draw, 
always surprised by malice. 

Well, there was only one thing to do now, he thought, and 
pushing his chair back purposefully he said, interrupting Mrs 
Saville with scant ceremony: “I’ve got to go now I’m afraid.” 
He called the waiter over and, paying the bill somewhat over- 
elaborately as if to rub in the fact that they were his guests and 
were there only by virtue of his invitation, walked out with the 
briefest of nodded Good-byes. 

He had left behind, as he knew only too well, an entirely 
illogical and undeserved resentment against him. People like 
Lynn Saville never looked to the enormities of their own 
behaviour. She would now take violent umbrage at his abrupt 
departure with never a thought for her provocation of it. Well, 
let her. And if she wanted to spill - or rather invent as she 
surely would - some grievance against him to Georges, well, 
again let her. 
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But it was at this point that he suddenly realized it had cost 
him twenty-five shillings and a great deal of nervous wear and 
tear to learn precisely nothing about the matter of Georges’s 
continuing association with them. All he had got for his money 
was the same totally unfounded accusation against Michele as 
he had already heard from others. “What’s the matter with 
them all?” he muttered as arriving home at last, he let himself 
in at the front door and walked up the stairs to his flat. “To say 
such things about a girl anyone with any judgement at ally** he 
said banging his hand on the banisters with a feeling of 
enormous exasperation, “could see with half an eye was 
absolutely incapable - ” 

He spent the rest of the evening cogitating the various 
problems surrounding him, asking himself again the question 
which seemed to be cropping up all the time now, though in 
different contexts: What was Georges up to? Could he - the 
idea was preposterous of course (but was it?) - be in pursuit of 
Mrs Saville? Oh no! But he could bet his bottom dollar that 
she wouldn’t be averse. Was that why she had taken against 
Michele so much? Because Michele had a chance at something 
she wanted. He knew these jealousies of safely married 
women. Perhaps Georges had been stupid enough to betray his 
feelings. And had Mrs Saville been so coolly off-hand with him 
right from the moment they’d met in the shop because 
Georges had perhaps spoken of him too with warmth. Or was it 
just a generalized antagonism towards himself and Michele 
because they were part of a charmed, magic group while they, 
the Savilles, were excluded? 

“Anyway,” he said to himself at last, looking at the time and 
seeing to his surprise that it was well after eleven, “meeting 
that pair wasn’t exactly a pleasure. But at least they gave me 
something to think about!” And recollecting his mood just 
before he had met them, the wave of loneliness and futility, 
the desolate sense of loss as even his smaller comforts failed him 
he acknowledged with his customary realism that inadvertently 
the tenth-rate, shrewd, stupid little woman had done him a 
good turn. Unwittingly - and certainly unwillingly if she’d 
known - Mrs Saville’s spite had had the effect of rousing him 
into a state of interest and, above all, curiosity (that under¬ 
rated, saving life-giver) again. He couldn’t help chuckling, at 
the thought of how riled that petty little nature would be if she 
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knew of this. ‘Chance, chance,’ he thought. ‘How can we know 
the effect of anything we do?’ 

But all the same he resolved, as he rose to go to bed, to find 
out from Georges himself when they met at Michele’s on 
Saturday evening, just what he was playing at, down there 
among the Savilles. 
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“it is just like you,” said GEORGES, LOOKING ROUND 
Michele’s room. 

“That’s exactly what I said!” said Jimmy from his armchair. 
“As soon as I came in I felt I knew this room simply because 
it’s so like it’s owner.” 

“Tenant!” said Michele. “I wish I did own it.” She looked 
back over her shoulder (she was pouring out drinks) at Georges 
and said: “Unlike you, I like owning things, places. I would 
like to own, completely own, a home.” 

“What about people?” said Georges accepting his sherry. 

She took the third glass in her hand, and stood, considering, 
her head bent. “Well, yes,” she said at last, looking up. “I 
know that’s a terrible thing to say these days when one hears 
nothing but screaming demands to be free, to be free . .. But I 
must be honest and say that since in any case no one is free I 
wouldn’t mind owning and being owned. Depending on who 
of course, in each case,” she added with a somewhat nervous 
laugh since she had been led into rather too personal a state¬ 
ment simply because (this happened to her very often) she was 
constitutionally honest and found it difficult to lie. 

“But in fact,” said Georges pressing the point for his own 
reasons, “you do value freedom? After all, you for instance 
broke away from home, left the shelter of your parents - ” 

“That was different,” she said quickly. “It was a combina¬ 
tion of circumstances. And besides, they didn’t really mind. 
They only need each other. Oh, I’m sure they love me. But I 
am the child of their middle age. My mother was nearly forty 
when I was born and I don’t think she ever got used to having 
a child about the house. It was, I think, irksome to them. I 
mean, imagine I they had resigned themselves for nearly twenty 
years to being childless; fought their feelings of shame - a 
Rabbi not to have children! - got over everything, settled 
themselves... and suddenly there was me! If I’d been a boy of 
course there’d have been no problem. But a daughter - and an 
unmarried daughter at that! No. My mother may not admit it 
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but she really prefers things this way. She comes up to town 
quite often and we go shopping - she likes me to choose her 
clothes - and I go home when I can, at least once a week, and 
we are all happier this way. My leaving home wasn’t a freedom 
gesture; not by a long chalk. 

“But I’ll tell you something funny,” she said motioning them 
to be seated around her dining-table. *^Tkey don’t mind my 
leaving home but their friends and neighbours, the congrega¬ 
tion of my father’s synagogue, do. It is quite extraordinary,” 
she said, handing round plates of aubergine hors-d*mvres, 
“how hostile they are to me, how they begrudge me this little 
flat and the life, such as it is, which I have built up for myself. 
They can’t bear it.” 

“Why do you think that is?” said Georges. “There must be a 
reason.” 

“No, there mustn’t,” said Jimmy in his bluntest tone. He had 
resolved not to talk too much but rather, his interest having 
been revived so strongly, to listen and observe every nuance of 
behaviour between the two of them but Georges’s remarks 
touched off one of his most strongly held convictions. “There’s 
very seldom a reason, a real, thumping necessary reason for 
begrudgement - or envy -- or spite. I’ve said this over and over 
again, I know, but I have to repeat myself since I think you 
still don’t believe me.” 

“I am retaining an open mind,” said Georges, but somewhat 
inattentively so that Jimmy, terrified as always of boring, 
instantly closed down on the subject. 

“Michele,” said Georges. “What is this soup? It is the most 
beautiful golden colour. And,” he said tasting it, “delicious. 
But I can’t name the flavour.” 

“Carrots. Ordinary, common, earthy carrots.” 

“Well, that accounts for the colour. But the taste!” 

“Sugar and spice. Literally,” said Jimmy. “I remember my 
mother used to make it at home. I haven’t tasted it for years. 
I thought you said you were a very plajn cook, Michele!” 

“So I am. You’re getting ordinary roast chicken after this. 
But the soup happens to be a sort of accidental speciality of 
mine. Like most people there’s one dish I’m good at. Will you 
have some more? I’ve lots, really I have.” 

Jimmy, throwing all thoughts of diet to the winds said an 
eager, “Yes please,” but Georges refused. 
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She gave him a look which to Jimmy’s alerted eye looked 
disappointed as if his refusal of a few more spoonfuls of soup was 
a refusal of her in some way; as indeed, he reflected, it was. A 
true wish to please (the obstinate thought obtruded) would 
have obliged him to take more if only a spoonful. ‘Oh but,’ 
he said to himself chidingly at this point, ‘what a trifle to 
ponder about.’ And yet the trivial question somehow bothered 
him. Why had he refused? To keep her in a state of uncer¬ 
tainty? 

It began to look like it. Or if not that, then something. For, as 
the evening wore on it became increasingly plain that Jimmy’s 
instincts had been right and that something had been jolted 
between them. To his distress, since he wanted almost as 
urgently for Michele’s little dinner party to be a success as he 
had wanted his own, the evening did not proceed with anything 
like the same harmony. It was not all Georges’s fault, though he 
had arrived very late, and not quite his immaculate physical 
self either - his nose pinker, the nostrils slightly more swollen, 
his suit rumpled, his hair straggling and untidy in a way which 
did not suit him at all. Michele herself, possibly through nerves, 
was not altogether the Michele they had known so far, her 
manner more nervous, her gestures more abrupt; factors which 
seemed to affect Georges to the point where, for the first time 
since they had known him, they heard him snap slightly. 

Purely to make conversation while she and Jimmy were 
having their second portions of soup she began to tell them how 
grossly her garage had overcharged her for a minor repair to 
her car. 

“You should have argued with them,” said Georges twisting 
his own emptied plate round with one tensed hand. There was 
a curious, almost lecturing note in his voice. 

“One can’t,” she said, frowning. “Or at least I can’t. I mean 
how does oviq prove it?” 

“Don’t be absurd, Michele,” said Georges. “If you don’t 
query you’re simply asking to be cheated.” 

“I don’t like being done any more than anyone else,” she 
said, her cheeks pink. She banged the empty soup plates 
together with unnecessary vigour and took them out to the 
kitchen. “But I don’t see what I or you or anyone can do about 
it - unless of course you’re an expert mechanic, Georges?” 
she said, reappearing with the chicken and promptly gokig 
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out again for the vegetables without giving him a chance to 
reply. 

Putting one bent forefinger to the comer of his mouth and 
compressing his lips he said nothing at all when she came back. 
Since she said nothing either, only sat with heightened colour 
serving out the food, it was left to Jimmy to resuscitate the 
conversation which - after looking from one to the other with 
some disturbance - he did, beginning with a story about a 
tenant of his who had persistently tried to do him out of his 
rent. It was a straightforward narrative which fortunately he 
could relate off the top of his head since his thoughts beneath 
were in considerable turmoil. Their mutual ill-temper was both 
depressing and disturbing him since he recognized it with 
absolute accuracy as a sign of extreme attraction and sexual 
tension - and he trembled for her. 

Though he did not know it, since he knew nothing of her 
emotional history, Michele herself was well aware of what was 
happening, noticing herself falling (whilst wishing precisely 
the opposite) out of all direct conversation with Georges and 
into a mood she had not experienced for many years; a kind of 
sullen inertia. The more the pull of their mutual attraction 
became manifest, the more she retired into stubborn, silent 
ill-temper. It was an old pattern and one which she was as 
always powerless to break. Almost with horror she heard 
herself speaking to Georges - when she did - with an edge of 
rudeness to her remarks, a curious surge of spite or vengefulness 
towards him reinforcing a kind of dour determination to punish 
him - for what? For making her feel, perhaps? For inciting 
her imagination into exploring those territories which her 
sense of self-preservation had plainly told her were dangerous 
and indeed forbidden. 

He was - he had insisted - happily married. Or at least, 
determinedly married. So what would or could be her role? His 
mistress? She had worked that one out long ago, long before 
Georges and the answer had been: No., And these last few 
weeks, ever since Georges’s interest in her had become evident, 
it was still No. She was not as inexperienced in love as perhaps 
they thought. From the first moment of revelation she had, 
with good, sound reason, firmly negatived the idea of an affair 
with Georges and her resolution was still strong. But what she 
had not reckoned with was the power of dream. Fatally she 
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had allowed her imagination to soar, giving in to the tempta¬ 
tion to feed it with visions of impossible joy, impossible, 
rounded, tender scenes of love. Starved for so long, her capacity 
for love which was very deep had been unable to resist the 
temptation to indulge in this drug-taking of the imagination, 
she had let it feed and grow wild with the result that she found 
herself at one and the same time caught up in intensity by 
dreams of him and yet devitalized by them; so drained that his 
living presence aroused nothing but a dour resentment. 

Thanks to Jimmy, who hadn’t worked so hard for a long 
time, they got through the chicken safely and by the time they 
were on their dessert he had even managed to get Georges 
talking about his work at the studio that afternoon. They had, 
he said, been fitting suitable background music to a Far 
Eastern documentary they had just completed. 

*Tt was really very difficult,” he said, “to find exactly the 
right piece. Something Eastern but not suggesting heat or 
strong colour; quite the reverse in fact. We didn’t want 
Indian music because this wasn’t India and all the Chinese 
stuff we could think of was terribly hackneyed and not quite 
right either since this was Cambodia. Anyway, we eventually 
found something.” 

“This is one documentary I must watch,” said Jimmy, “if 
only for the music. I’m a push-over for all Eastern music, 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian ...” 

“Are you really, Jimmy?” said Michele in some surprise. 
She had begun to recover a little. 

“Yes,” he said promptly. “I love it. No, that’s too mild a 
word. I. . . well, I don’t know what word to use really since 
one can’t use strongly passionate phrases about something so 
... mysterious .. . so . . . Ever since I was a boy and first 
heard a dehydrated version in some popular song - ” 

Chin Chow?” said Georges, smiling at Jimmy. (He too 
was practically restored to his normal manner). 

“No. Oddly enough it wasn’t. No, it was some absolutely 
forgotten song, forgotten by now by everyone in the world 
except me I should think, called Ti 0 San. ‘Ti-O-San, Of 
Japan’,” he sang at them in a professional way. “I used to 
play it on my violin when I was supposed to be practising 
much more reputable pieces. Up in our room over the shop 
during the afternoons when no one was there. My brothers 
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were all out on their various jobs, my sisters in the shop or the 
kitchen. And myself an adolescent boy alone in that long, 
stuffy room... I remember the wallpaper - oddly enough it 
had a Chinese, willow pattern theme to it, very popular at 
that time... a lot of red and gold, little gold bridges. And 
those roughly stylized, Chinese figures. Cheap wallpaper. 
Can you imagine? But to me it was as beautiful as Keats’s 
vase.” 

“It must have been the wallpaper,” said Michele. “Other¬ 
wise why Chinese or Japanese music? I mean I could under¬ 
stand if it was Russian or any European folk music. But 
Chinese!” 

“Yes, I know,”.said Jimmy. “It seems odd to me too. Perhaps 
it was the wallpaper; at first. But it stayed, you know, that 
chiming, fragile joy, the way those strange chords trembled .. . 
such a shining, sad pleasure .. . the little figures on the gold 
bridges, such simplicity and order. . . even the discords, so 
delicate and plangent; they were like passwords to mysterious, 
magic gardens. Downstairs there was the long, grubby shop 
with its smell of rotting wooden floorboards and sour cucum¬ 
bers and frowstiness and outside there was the sweating, 
slummy street. But inside, there was pictured on the walls 
and trembling within the music, such a delicate, porcelain, 
civilized world that I’ve longed for it ever since.” 

“Yes, I understand this,” said Michele nodding. “A part of 
my imagination was created by the old, paper-backed novelettes 
I used to borrow from the maid - everybody had a maid of 
some sort when I was a child. I read them avidly; stories about 
jungle princesses and desert romance. I can still remember 
one phrase - isn’t it strange how such things stay in one’s 
memory? - ‘All night his hands crushed her spangled skirts 
and would not let her go.’ A sentence like that can colour one’s 
whole life!” 

“ ‘All night his hands crushed her spangled skirts and would 
not let her go’,” repeated Georges and, .with a breathtaking 
reversal of their earlier antagonism, and seemingly forgetful of 
caution and the fact that Jimmy was there, looked across the 
table at her; a full, intent, demanding look. Made suddenly 
aware of the implications of the words she flushed and looked 
down at her plate, pushing at the few crumbs still left on it with 
an agitated fork. 
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“I wrote one!” said Jimmy abruptly, spilling out the words 
(he hadn’t meant to tell them) in a jumbling rush simply to 
break the renewed tension in the air which he now found he 
couldn’t bear at all. 

“Wrote one?” said Michele, in a desperate voice. She 
dragged her vague, drowning gaze towards Jimmy. “A 
novelette?” she said, reaching towards control. 

“A song. A Chinese song. Words and music,” said Jimmy. 
“But you probably wouldn’t remember it,” he said, babbling. 

“What was it called?” she said out of her dream. 

“I blush to tell you,” said Jimmy maintaining with great 
effort a naturalistic, even humorous manner. Yellow Chinese 
Rose. How’s that for a title!” 

“But I remember it!” she cried, really waking up. “Of 
course I do. It was a big hit when I was a schoolgirl.” And, 
recovered somewhat from her state of distraught self-conscious¬ 
ness, though still unable to look at Georges, she half-recited, 
half-hummed; (“I can’t sing,” she said) the first lines of the 
lyric; “ ‘Softly, before those golden petals fall. Softly, let me be 
still and hear your call, Tell me, little yellow Chinese rose, Tell 
me - what every lover knows - ’ I can’t remember any more,” 
she finished in some confusion. “But I loved that song. I really 
did.” 

“Yes, well,” said Jimmy exaggeratedly off-hand with 
pleasure. (He had loved his own song and even now still very 
often went through it in his head several times over. There 
was a heart-breaking, two-note melodic break in the fourth line 
for which he admired himself very much and which always 
brought him near to tears.) “It had a reasonable success at the 
time. I can’t grumble.” 

“I remember it too,” said Georges suddenly. “A very sweet, 
pale-coloured, mood melody,” and he looked at Jimmy with, 
for the first time, a hint of speculation in his eyes, just the 
shadow of a hint of some such thought as; How could that 
fragile, haunting song have come from this tubby little Jew? 

It was but a momentary impression; vanished before Jimmy 
could really pin it down. And overlaid anyway by the slight 
irritation he felt at the use of fashionable, jargon words like 
‘mood'. Nevertheless, like everything else about this odd 
evening, the suspicion jarred him slightly. 

Casting around for a change of subject he remembered 
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suddenly the pressing question of the Savilles which the other 
tensions of the evening had temporarily pushed from his mind 
and he said abruptly: “By the way, I met some friends of yours 
the other day.’* 

“Really?” said Georges. He sounded wary. “Who?” 

“The Savilles.” 

“The - ? Oh yes. The art master.” He looked up, caught 
Jimmy’s sharp, waiting gaze and said: “Yes. I went down there 
again. Tony and I had an idea that we might do a feature on 
child art.” 

“Are you going to?” said Jimmy, hardly knowing whether 
he was disappointed or relieved at this obvious explanation. 
(Did he want to think darkly of Georges?) 

“No. We’ve decided against. The grapevine tells us that some 
other company is actually doing something similar at this 
moment so there would really be no point. Pleasant enough 
couple though. I had a nice evening with them.” 

Michele lifted her head, both she and Jimmy experiencing an 
identical pang that Georges should have devoted an evening to 
anyone other than them. 

“He’s all right. I can’t stand her,” said Jimmy feeling 
angrily that there must be something wrong with Georges’s 
standards if he could spend a whole evening with the Savilles 
and call it ‘nice’. “A right bitch,” he added. 

Georges laughed and changed the subject entirely, bringing 
the conversation round, over coffee, to the past. To be precise, 
to Hanni; about whom he seemed to be unnecessarily curious, 
or so Jimmy grudgingly felt, seeing curiosity about Hanni as a 
kind of compliment to him who had had compliments enough. 
All the same he did his best to oblige, even admitting with 
careful honesty that Hanni had been good-natured up to a 
point. Though he could not for the life of him resist adding; 
“The kind of good-nature that costs nothing but is pretty sure 
to reap dividends. I mean he’d do something for you which 
didn’t call for the slightest effort on his part; like recommend¬ 
ing my small outfit (I had the nucleus of my band by then) to 
rich Jewish hostesses for their weddings or charity dances or 
whatever. He was of course, at the same time telling them what 
a marvellous bargain they were getting. ‘This splendid band’ 
puffing me up no end (which is why to this day people will tell 
you what a nice-natured chap he was) for his own reasons. 
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Oh, and he was getting me for them for a ridiculously low fee 
since I was an old friend! There was no end to the all-round 
benefits of this line of his, I can tell you. I benefited, he 
benefited {such a sweet, helpful boy) the hostesses benefited ... 
only it was all a ploy you see. Money in the bank. And sooner 
or later he’d want to draw a dividend. And after all how could 
you refuse when he’d done so much for you? Only somehow, 
what he wanted was always something which took real effort, 
real time and trouble - and money. He’d want to meet some¬ 
one I knew slightly; celebrated of course. So because at that 
time I only knew celebrities sideways so to speak, certainly not 
on equal terms, I’d have to tempt them, ask them to lunch 
(expensively) and ask Hanni too. And then as often as not the 
two of them would walk away from the lunch the best of 
friends and I’d be left behind to pay the bill.” 

“You should have done it back to him,” said Michele 
strongly. 

“Yes, I know,” said Jimmy sighing. “I know. It’s easy to say. 
But not so easy to do. Like you and the garage,” he added but 
nicely. “You have to have the nature for such tactics. And - to 
my bitter regret - I never had.” He looked in front of him 
speculatively for a moment then said, with an effect of shrug in 
his voice: “Anyway, apart from nature I was deficient in other 
ways. I wasn’t a Paul. Not so shy or deprived a creature as he 
was. But I didn’t have anything like Hanni’s advantages. His 
height, his striking looks and colouring, his gift of the gab, his 
natural unscrupulousness ... I mean you have to be born clever 
to do some of the things he did and get away with them every 
time. 

“Take his marriage for instance. He married money you 
know. Quite blatantly and unashamedly - only somehow no 
one ever noticed this with Hanni - he went after a girl who had 
absolutely everything. She was pretty and she was rich (or at 
least she had a very rich father) and not new-rich either; old- 
established, Anglo-Jewish, inherited wealth. And she was not 
too clever. At least she never saw through Hanni and backed 
him up against even her own father after the wedding.” Jimmy 
stopped and indulged himself in a chuckle. 

“Why? What happened there?” said Georges, with great 
interest. 

“I have to laugh,” said Jimmy half apologetically. “I mean 
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it was a choice bit of irony really. One of the few occasions in 
his life when Hanni got the raw end of a deal. And he was stuck 
with it! You see, he thought he was marrying money. Big 
money! And so he was. Except that he got hardly any of it. 
Old Milsberg his father-in-law, that Anglo-Jewish aristocrat- 
banker, was an even bigger twister than Hanni and managed 
to cheat him all round the clock. Oh, he doled out a bit every 
now and then in dribs and drabs - and always insisting on 
lOUs or whatever they call them in those circles. Promissory 
notes? Anyway, he kept a tight fist even on the dowry he*d 
promised. And Hanni had to put up with it. 

“It wasn’t too terrible for them. The Broidels weren’t short 
anyway and Hanni’d begun to earn a lot of money off his own 
bat. So it wasn’t terrible; just funny. But I’ve often wondered 
just how sore he felt underneath. 

“I have an idea that in fact even if Hanni ever did see some¬ 
thing crabbing and disillusioning about life he simply refused, 
brass-necked to acknowledge it, even to himself. If there was 
an advantage in pleading pathos or being badly done to in any 
respect then he’d do it all right. And because he was so spec¬ 
tacular in looks and personality he could do this without 
lowering himself in any way. But I don’t think he ever really 
allowed himself to look grief or evil in the face. That was his 
strength - in life. But of course, it was his ruin in art. That’s 
why, for all his gifts, he never rose above the fourth-rate. 

“Nothing of the in-law trouble showed on the surface of 
course. As I say he had the most extraordinary gift of ignoring 
unpleasant facts or such slight snubs as ever happened to come 
his way. But it was this hard-facedness (because that’s what it 
was really) this evasion of recognition of certain truths which it 
didn’t suit him to acknowledge, which gained him, para¬ 
doxically, his reputation for good nature. Good Nature! Ye 
Gods! What a pose, what an act! And believe me ‘act’ is the, 
word. Everything he did was an act. He couldn’t do or be 
anything without acting it. I don’t, now, altogether blame him 
for it. I’ve come to the conclusion that he couldn’t help him¬ 
self. But you should have had a front row seat at some of those 
performances. Like when his wife was pregnant for instance. 
That tender care! The ‘darlings’; the fetching and carrying; 
the watchful eye and helpful hand at the ready if she lifted a 
plate from the table. And it was all genuine! He did feel tender 
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and protective and loving, at that moment; or rather he felt 
himself being tender and protective etc. So that at the same 
time it was all a pose, something expected of him which he 
was pleased to supply. Perhaps it was a taste for convention; 
he was very conventional really. Or perhaps he just enjoyed 
fitting himself to a new part. Each role was another scalp to 
add to his belt. He’d learnt how to play ‘artist’; and ‘man 
about town’; and then it was ‘husband’; and then ‘father’. I 
think he had children just to prove he could do it, so to speak. 
He had to be not only Hamlet but all the supporting players 
as well. He wanted everything you see. Everything. And 
what’s more he got it. That’s how it is for some; the fairy tale 
few. They get everything. And what’s more they don’t even 
realize their own luck. Hanni never did. He was never grateful 
for anything, just took all his bounties for granted, reached out 
a grasping hand for more - and was at the same time deeply 
ungenerous, not to say grudging, to others.” 

There was a pause. Then Georges who had shifted fraction¬ 
ally once or twice during Jimmy’s last remarks, said: “I don’t 
know about everything, Jimmy. Just because some of us, most 
people in fact, marry and have children doesn’t mean that 
they are to be condemned in such strong terms - or envied.” 

“Envied?” said Jimmy. 

“Now you must forgive me, Jimmy,” said Georges, holding 
out a would-be conciliatory hand towards him, “but we are 
friends enough I hope for me to speak frankly. Yes?” 

“But of course,” said Jimmy. 

“Well then - and you really must not mind my saying so,” 
he said exquisitely, “I do believe that since Hanni was, it is 
true, in many ways luckier than either you or Paul, you did - I 
must say it - become a little envious of him. Now, for heaven’s 
sake, please don’t take it amiss that I should say this - ” 

“But I don’t,” said Jimmy staring at him in astonishment. 
Then turning his head in a gesture of impatience (hardly in 
general surprise since he had encountered Georges’s reaction 
many times in others but in a particular and rather painful 
surprise that he should encounter it in Georges ... in whose 
judgement and understanding he had till that moment retained 
some remnants of faith) he said impatiently: “O/" course I’m 
envious! What do you think I am? Superhumanly, angelically 
glad at someone else’s better luck in life? Of course I’m not. If 
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Handl’d deserved it now, well that would be a different story. 
Then I would be ashamed of being envious. But as things are 
Fm not in the least ashamed to admit it - though you seem to 
think I should be - because I don’t think it’s anything to be 
ashamed of. To say to anyone: ‘Don’t envy’! It’s like saying: 
‘Don’t breathe’. To envy is a part of life. It’s natural. And I 
won’t have it condemned just like that,” he said growing 
heated. “Tell the poor not to envy the rich. Tell the deserted, 
the wronged, the cruelly done to, the lonely, not to envy the 
happy. You are recommending something against nature! 
Georges! you must get rid of some of your misconceptions,” he 
said attempting to speak affectionately. “People, ordinary or 
even not ordinary people, are entitled to envy. There’s nothing 
shameful about it — so long as it doesn’t get transformed into 
spite or covetousness or, worst of all, despair, that’s all. Envy is 
the product of intelligence, of the ability to see the difference 
between one’s lot and another’s. And this,” he said, holding up 
the bunched fingertips of one hand and shaking them, “is 
human. I’m certainly not going to apologize for it,” he said 
ending unavoidably on a note of belligerence. 

Michele, leaping in with the quick-wittedness of desperation 
(without even looking at him she knew that Georges had been 
made obscurely angry by Jimmy’s words ... or perhaps not so 
obscurely since the older man’s perpetual overturning of 
contemporary, psychological cliche had been provoking a 
back-lash for some time) said: “Jimmy! You have missed your 
vocation. You should have been a bearded old Talmudist in a 
Russian shtetl, arguing the nights away in the Beth Hamedrash. 
It’s not the first time I’ve seen you in that role!” 

“Oh well, maybe,” said Jimmy peaceably but it was too late. 
Georges had already stood up, tall but somehow unimpressive, 
a shade crumpled, a touch diminished in some not very 
explainable way and was saying to Michele in absently 
apologetic tones that he really had to go, it was getting late and 
it was a shame really since he had come so late but it was just 
one of those days and would she forgive him? 

“Of course,” she said, but Jimmy turned his own eyes away 
from the look of quiet wound in hers. If it had been of the 
slightest use he would have made some excuse and left first in 
the hope that Georges might stay a while with her (though 
this might have been a sweet poison) but as they both saw, there 
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was a hint of absolute and steely determination to get away as 
quickly as possible in Georges’s manner - though it was as 
courteous as ever. So he did the next best thing; stayed on to 
talk to her and if possible distract her mind from the failed 
evening, from the fact that it had somehow not gone right from 
the start; and above all from the loss of whatever forbidden 
dream she may have built on it. 

Refusing absolutely to allow him to help her with the dishes, 
she simply cleared the table, straightened the room then sank 
down in the big armchair facing Jimmy’s and, though she did 
not normally smoke, lit a cigarette. 

They might easily have floated into desultory chit-chat if 
Jimmy had not - always his policy since he held it to be 
infinitely less hurtful in the long run - taken the bull by the 
horns and spoken directly of what was troubling them both. 

*Tt was my fault I’m afraid,” he said. “Georges, I mean.” 

She looked over at him and, without attempting to dissemble, 
said gently: “No. Not really. It was just one of those things, 
as he said. And my own behaviour.” 

“But I should not have spoken like that,” said Jimmy 
urgently, wishing now only to take the extra anguish of bitter 
self-blame away from her. “I shouldn’t have tried to put him in 
the wrong even if I thought he was. My stupid, opinionated 
manner. I never used to be like this, Michele. Really, I was a 
conciliator, *as I told you. It’s just that as I grow older I see so 
many huge mistakes all round me, such misconceptions about 
human nature, about the way things work in life. And I feel 
someone should say all these things which aren’t said, should 
try to correct these errors. But I don’t know what it is, there 
are certain areas where one simply dare not tread these days. I 
mean Georges was annoyed just now but at least he was 
reasonably polite. Other people aren’t even that. If I give my 
opinion it’s astonishing how savagely people react. At best I’m 
told very resentfully, ‘Well, that’s your point of view'. Of all 
the fatuous remarks!” he said, forgetting he was talking to 
comfort Michele as he plunged indignantly into his own 
experience. “Of course I’m expressing my own opinion! Who 
else’s? As though everyone doesn’t do just exactly that. Yet 
nobody jumps on them with such vicious resentment. So why 
on me? Because I don’t subscribe to contemporary ideas? 
Well, all right. Don’t agree with me. But why be rude? Why be 
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so stony-hearted? How intolerant these advocates of the new 
tolerance are.” 

“I don’t think Georges meant to be rude exacdy,” she said 
hesitatingly, knowing in fact that, within the context of his own 
code of manners, Georges had been just that. Not knowing how 
to answer this Jimmy gave a short, impatient sigh and they sat 
silently for a few minutes. Then he looked over at her and saw 
an expression of such resigned sadness and disappointment on 
her small, plain, vulnerable face that he felt a kind of angry 
sympathy flood back into his heart and, whether wisely or not, 
determined to interfere. 

“You know,” he said, “if there’s one thing I’ve learnt in life 
it’s not to take the surface of anyone’s behaviour as an indica¬ 
tion of what they’re really like. It’s a lesson I learned a long 
time ago but which, like a fool, I’ve been forgetting lately.” 

She pressed her middle finger hard into the padded arm of 
her chair and kept pressing, her eyes fixed on it. “How d’you 
mean exactly?” she said. 

“Well,” he said, “I was thinking before, when I mentioned 
the song I wrote, it reminded me - you know the way one’s 
mind runs on - of some of the song-writers I used to know - and 
their songs.” 

Stirred to some interest and glad - mistakenly - to think that 
he was leaving her personal issue, she said: “I’ve sometimes 
thought about that since I got to know you. I mean most 
people are affected by dance tunes. I know I am. I used to go 
to dances when I was young you know; like other girls! And 
Coward was right, about popular music - ” 

“The actual word was ‘cheap’ I believe,” said Jimmy with an 
attempted air of nonchalance. “Oh, it’s all right! Please don’t 
feel you have to cover up an incontrovertible fact. I told you 
right at the beginning I was no musician. It’s true and I meant 
it. Perhaps if my brother hadn’t led me towards what I could 
do easily and make a lot of money at - but no! I’m just making 
excuses. If I’d had any kind of ear for classical music I’d have 
responded to it long ago, at least as a listener. As it is, I can’t 
kid myself that any student queueing eagerly for the Proms 
doesn’t have more musical appreciation in one finger-nail 
than I have in my whole body. I’m - ” he said with an effort, 
“I’m ashamed of this, Michele. To enjoy only the tenth-rate 
... I feel not only ashamed but deprived. To come so near - and 
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to miss so much. It’s maddening to know that you are within a 
hairsbreadth of so much joy and pleasure and solace - and 
respect. Yes, respect. And yet the door stays closed.” 

“Jimmy!” she said, with a quite unwonted firmness in her 
voice. “I simply will not have this.” And she gave the arm of 
her chair a little thump. “You mustn’t undervalue the power of 
what you would call your kind of music to bring joy and 
pleasure, yes and solace too, to millions. Anyway, I’m surprised 
at you,” she said half serious, half mock-scolding, “for being so 
old-fashioned. You ought to know at least as well as I do that in 
America for instance, that whole area of ‘popular’ music has its 
own sacred place. They don’t despise the composers or the 
players of it. On the contrary. Quite the contrary. It is an 
inheritance in its own right. You needn’t be ashamed of it. It 
means something. Why, that kind of music has an extra¬ 
ordinary power even on someone like me. I remember your 
records, you know. We used to dance to them at the Youth 
Club. Such music is a part of everybody’s youth. You 
shouldn’t undervalue it.” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy subduedly. “Yes, perhaps you are right.” 

“There are some old tunes,” she said, “which I can hardly 
bear to listen to now, they are so tied in with - ” she paused, 
hardly able to speak, then said in little more than a whisper, 
“hope. So what must they mean to others? And above all what 
must they mean to you?” 

“Tears sometimes,” said Jimmy simply. “Now, that is. But 
when I was young, like you they brought me hope. But such 
extravagant, illusioned hope that I can hardly credit my own 
idiocy when I think back. I lived and worked in the roughest 
of rough company. Even if I was on the way up I saw enough 
failure and tragedy and degradation . . . And yet, in spite of 
all the evidence before my eyes I truly thought that life was like 
the songs I played said it was.” 

“Oh yes. Like Always. Remember AlwaysV^ she said. “Such 
a kind of sweet promise in those long, swoony notes. One 
almost believed in love and permanence.” 

“Not only love,” said Jimmy. “Not only love. There were 
other times which made me oblivious, ridiculously oblivious to 
the terrible, sweating, cheap halls in Salford or Southend or 
wherever it was we played them. Someday,” he said going off 
on one of his tangents, “someone will write a thesis on the dance 
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halls of Britain. It should be done. It is where the nature of the 
common life of our time can be seen more clearly than any¬ 
where else. This is how the ordinary young live when they’re 
living ; not working or eating or sleeping but simply coming to¬ 
gether, to attract or not, to choose or be chosen - or left . . . 
these small portions of time in each week, this is when they can 
actually be seen engaged in the business of being human. And 
that being so the public dance halls should be studied - like any 
other jungle. I should know! I spent half a lifetime in them 
after all. 

“But the songs. I was talking about the songs. Such worlds 
they brought to my boy’s imagination, making me so fevered, 
so thirsting for... I hardly know how to describe what I 
heard in them, what worlds they conjured up in the midst of 
my grubby, seething family life. Oh, we were gay sometimes in 
a raucous kind of way, the girls would put the gramophone on 
and we’d dance in our long ‘best room’ over the shop . .. 'Toot 
Toot Tootsie Goodbye^ and my pretty sisters with their frizzed 
hair; the Chinese wallpaper, thick gold on dark red; my 
brother Percy, a shrewd, hefty man, coarse, good-natured; 
cheesecake, big cups of tea; my mother forcibly sat down for 
half an hour, still in her apron, to listen (in a circle with the 
rest of us) to Sophie Tucker - and what a disappointment that 
first playing, such a harsh, shouting voice like nothing we’d 
expected; my eldest brother, Isidore, a bad lot, took after my 
father but without the elegance, the dandyism; curly-haired, 
ran to fat very early, but he liked to dance and could even sing 
a bit - always about girls. Diane, Charmaine. ‘I’m in heaven 
when I see you smile. Smile for me. My Diane’, he sang to 
Michele. (She noticed his professional, assured touch, the 
something in the way he handled even those few bars, and saw 
how very good he must have been at his job.) 

He closed his eyes for a moment then opened them and said: 
“It was a narrow, vulgar life and I wouldn’t want it back. And 
it was so blindly, unimaginatively cruel sometimes. I remember 
when my youngest sister, the baby of the family died. As soon 
as the news reached Devora she came to the shop door with 
Paul - they had run all the way - wanting only to be with us 
all in our mourning; and my older brothers and sisters wouldn’t 
let them in. They were a part of our lives, both related and 
close, but they were turned away from our door; ravaged with 
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shock and grief - but not allowed in to the comfort of sharing 
ours. One of the cruellest things we ever did to them. 

“And yet, when I hear those old songs, though I remember 
the cruel, raw ignorance and the poverty of mind and heart as 
well as the other poverty, the dirt which no cleaning could 
keep down, the smells of vinegar and rotting wood and cheap 
coal, it is all somehow wrapped in silver and I find myself 
longing as if for something marvellous which I had and then 
lost.” 

“The green dreams,” she said, “before we’re stripped of 
them.” 

“Stripped? I don’t know. Half stripped, I think. One hears 
a tune and for a moment one is swept back... ^Chicago *!” he 
said. “Remember that one?” And he sang, “ ‘CAzV-ago, Chic- 
ago’,” very softly at her. “I can remember a time when I 
would hear that number and even though I knew very well 
that the Chicago of the Twenties was an appalling city, sick, 
murderous, all the same, whenever I heard it I was swept with 
such a glittering melancholy excitement. .. and even now the 
same excitement begins to happen. But almost immediately I 
lose it, lose the silver, lose the green dream, as you call it. 

“The pleasures,” he said sighing, “lost to one by late middle 
age, like the music, like that deep, early pleasure in the cinema. 
It isn’t that one’s taste has grown more sophisticated; the 
change is not so simple as that. It is that one daren’t surrender 
any more to the romance of expectation, to tlie warm dark 
and the wonderful life on the screen. It’s no less attractive, even 
now, but the return to reality is too dangerous, the dashing of 
romantic hope too bitter. The cinema pleasure ... more and 
more it’s like being high on some drug with diminishing 
returns.” 

“I remember a night,” she said, catching his mood of 
lambent, restless regret. “I must have been - fifteen? And 
someone had brought along a stack of old records to the Club. 
I’d been dancing with a boy I liked. And afterwards he walked 
me home. We had to go up a hilly street with high, iron 
railings on one side because there was a steep drop down to a 
sort of wi'd piece of open land like a bomb site, and beyond 
that there was, in the hollow below us, a church with a tall 
tower. And beycnd that a great expanse of dark, sparkling with 
yellow lights from all the open windows. It was a hot summer 
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night and yes! there was a three-quarter moon. And we stopped 
by the railings and looked over the piece of rough ground which 
looked like some strange, convent garden under the moon and 
at the tall tower of the church black against the sky and at the 
lights from the small houses which somehow, in the summer 
night, gave an impression of being reflections in water ... and 
I remember my sense, not of beauty but of life^ such a feeling of 
love for all the multitudes of lives being lived under that hot, 
silvery dark sky. And I remember, yes, exactly, the images 
which filled my mind. And again, they were not of lovers or 
gardens or great balls in Mayfair but of the kitchens in those 
little houses; living kitchens of a kind I knew and men, young 
and strong, lorry drivers, market men, sitting round those 
kitchen tables in their shirt sleeves, playing cards, drinking 
beer, chaffing their wives, arguing politics under those bright, 
central lights, the back doors open on the small back yards for 
a breath of air. And I longed with passion to be one of those 
wives. And I thought I would be.” 

“ ‘My Blue Heaven\^^ he said. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. And in fact this boy whom I quite 
liked but it was no more than that, put one arm round my 
shoulders and started to sing and I joined in and we stood 
there singing and looking out across London and all those 
lives going on in the bright boxes below us. Not ‘My Blue Heaven^ 
though. It was something called ^But you Forgot to Remember*.** 

“I know it,” said Jimmy, “ ‘Butjyou forgot to remember’,” he 
sang. 

“Yes, that was it. When we stopped singing he just walked 
me home, his arm about my shoulders. We didn’t feel it 
obligatory - as we would now I suppose - to make love. We 
weren’t sexually attracted - or not particularly so. It was just 
pleasant and friendly to be with him, that’s all. But I’ve never 
forgotten standing there by the railings and the flooding moon¬ 
light in the warm night and the song. And the ... the promise 
of life. Which indeed life forgot to remember,” she finished 
with a sad surprise at the aptness of the words. 

There was a long pause during which Jimmy very nearly 
brought himself to the point of asking her a direct question 
about her emotional life. But before he could do so (for all her 
gentleness and diffidence he found that it was somehow un¬ 
thinkable to ask personal questions of her without, so to speak, 
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being given permission) she said: “So you see, popular songs 
are not popular for nothing. They express human truths. I 
think I can say I know something about poetry; real poetry. 
But I don’t think I know a poem in the language that says 
better than the song, the old, heart-breaking question: ^Whafll 
I doV ” 

“Yes, yes, you are right, Michele,” said Jimmy. “What’ll I 
do? Yes. The crux of the matter. What do we do - from hour 
to hour, from day to day? What do we do... when we’re 
blue? The cheap rhyme obscures a profound question.” 

“Not only questions,” said Michele. “We ought to train 
ourselves to re-think the cliches; even the worst of them. We 
have completely forgotten that the moon in June indeed, 
indeed is magical.” 

“Which brings me back to what I started out to say,” he said 
having indeed had no intention of being diverted from his 
main purpose. “What I began to say,” he went on, “was that 
the writers of the most sentimental numbers - and I knew a 
great many of them - seemed sometimes the absolute converse 
of their own work; more often than not, cynical, gaunt, 
tobacco-stained, totally unromantic and disillusioned middle- 
aged men. And I remember very often wondering which was 
the real man, the writer of those lyrics or the flesh and blood 
creature before me. And I remember coming to the con¬ 
clusion that what they wrote, even if they themselves pretended 
to cynicism, were their hopes - even if what they actually lived 
were their despairs. Anyway^' he said, “what I’m getting at is 
that people are deceptive. For goodness sake, Michele, don’t 
forget this. A hard-bitten outside can conceal a very soft 
centre. But conversely he said, fixing a compassionate but 
meaning gaze on her, “a sympathetic exterior can conceal a 
granite heart.” 

He paused to examine his own words which had come out 
almost of their own volition and found, with a sensation of 
sinking and soreness, that such indeed was fast becoming his 
opinion of Georges. 

“I’m not meaning to denigrate anyone in particular,” he 
went on beginning to chatter from nervousness as she said 
nothing. “How could I? I don’t know enough. I still receive 
enormous surprises about people even now. But Michele, I have 
lived long enough to recognize certain patterns, if not all, in 
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human behaviour. Not that I still don’t get taken in every now 
and then. 1 do. For instance I am ashamed to confess to you 
how much manners mean to me, how much I allow myself to 
be deluded by them.” He stopped, feeling that he had 
approached as near as he dared to the soft quick of her 
emotions. He wanted - but did not dare - to go very much 
further, to warn her against what was becoming blindingly 
clear to him; Georges’s egotism. He wanted to warn her that 
(this too was becoming only too plain to him) those velvet 
manners and caressing ways Georges had fallen into using 
towards her were too effective to be new. They had been long 
polished, he had made a thousand overtures of this kind. They 
meant nothing, not love, not care, only a temporary if strong 
fancy. His wife had the best of him and would always have it - 
or rather his children had his love and she had his care for 
their mutual position. He would do nothing to upset the status 
quo; only enjoy a little decoration of it from time to time. 

But Michele! Michele! She was not a bow of ribbon. She 
must not be used. And at thought that she might be he felt 
the beginnings of deep anger against Georges, against his 
paraded, false contentment, false acceptance; telling them so 
often that he accepted life as it was when really he was smother¬ 
ing down and covering over and hiding from discontents and 
disharmonies just like everyone else. He remembered Annabel’s 
shrewd assessment of him and felt that he wanted to apologize to 
her. She had been right and he wrong. Taken in, like a fool, by 
Georges’s soft and terrible deceit. 

Opposite him curled in her chair, Michele moved suddenly 
and then spoke. 

“Jimmy dear,” she began, her voice even and gentle though 
she did not look at him, “I think I have not behaved very well 
to you - ” 

“Good heavens!” said Jimmy startled. “What nonsense!” 

“No,” she said and holding up a gentle finger she said again: 
“No. It’s the truth. You have been so candid with me about 
yourself, trusted me so much - and I have given you practically 
nothing in return. No confidences, no information, nothing. I 
have been very selfish, very ungrateful - ” He tried to intervene 
but she waved him down. “No. Let me say it. I want to. And 
also, if you want to hear, I’d like to make amends and talk to 
you a little about myself. If you’d like me to, that is?” 
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“You know I would,” he said with a fond frankness which 
made her smile. 

“All right. But before I start I’d just like to make clear that 
my... reticence was not something I exercised only with you. 
I have learnt or taught myself to be like that with everyone. It’s 
a lesson it took me a long time to learn - and then of course, I go 
and use it on precisely the wrong person. I feel I owe you an 
apology for that. But anyway. My life - or such of it as you 
might find interesting to know about. 

“Let me begin by saying that the picture you (and other 
people) have of me is not a true one. You look at me and see a 
plain, harmless, quiet girl... woman - ” 

“Girl - ” 

“Woman!” she insisted smiling at him. “I’m older than you 
may think.” 

“You’re still a lot younger than I am. And I won’t pass 
‘plain’ either,” he said firmly. 

“Oh now,” she said sitting up much more straightly in her 
chair and prepared to do battle. “One thing we must acknow¬ 
ledge before we start. I’m plain. I know it, I’ve always known it. 
So isn’t it better to say so? It beats me why people aren’t more 
candid about this. For women especially their faces shape their 
destinies. What on earth is the good of denying this absolute 
fact? And yet people do, you know, blathering on about 
character and virtue. . . This is not to say,” she said, holding 
up one hand, “that I think myself totally unattractive. That 
wouldn’t be true either. No. My position is that the majority 
of the people I know think me nothing to look at at all. But 
there’s always a minority which somehow finds something 
about my face which appeals. Only I never know . .. it’s a 
curious situation really because I can never count on what 
effect I’m going to have on any one person. I mean, if you’re 
generally admired - or generally discounted - well, at least you 
know where you are. I never do. 

“For a long time,” she said sinking into a pensive attitude 
again, “my looks were a great grief to me. Because you see I am 
not really the retiring, female creature you think me. On the 
contrary v^hen I was young, in my teens say, I was very 
rebellious, self-opinionated and wildly self-conscious and, worst 
of all, selfish. Oh yes,” she said, “I was a very selfish girl. As 
well as ignorant and stupid. Stupid because I quite failed to 
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recognize my limitations. I was ignorant (let me make some 
excuse for myself!) because I was the product of ignorant, 
unworldly parents and a narrow, bigoted and ignorant society. 
Well! I don’t have to tell you of all people about that! I was 
illusioned, I was not pretty, I was intelligent, I was romantic. I 
think now that, given my nature, if I’d been given beauty I 
might conceivably have gone to the dogs! I wouldn’t have 
known how to use it. But I wasn’t. And so the opportunities - 
and the temptations - that come to beautiful women were 
denied me. No eligible young man of any real quality showed 
signs of being interested in me. And I was too shy, too clever, 
too raw, to know how to catch the attention of desirable men, 
(I talk as though I met them; but in fact my society was very 
limited anyway. The only thing is... beauty usually lights the 
way. No matter how deep in the forest she lives, beauty is 
always searched out.) 

“My social life, therefore, was restricted to the lower middle 
class, strictly orthodox environment which was the only one 
available to a small-time Rabbi’s daughter. I had a few girl 
friends, I belonged to a Jewish youth club, a few of us, boys 
and girls, would gang together for a season or two, have harm¬ 
less, unpretentious parties, a little innocent kissing going on 
... we were very respectable. You know - though your 
experience was a shade more raw than mine - the sort of thing. 
And I suppose it might have gone on till out of sheer ignorance 
and knowing no better and having no opportunities for 
anything better, I might have married one of those callow, 
decent enough boys, another young Rabbi perhaps or small 
business man. Only when I was seventeen, something 
happened. I was already at training college. My parents had 
been talked out of letting me try for a university and I was so 
diffident about my chances of getting in and so frightened of 
failing that I let this happen and settled for a teacher’s course. 
And then I met this man. He was fourteen years older then me, 
handsome (in a Jewish way) stocky, .authoritative, rather 
intelligent (according to our standards then), a successful 
business man. Warden of a synagogue - not my father’s!.. . 
and married.” 

Jimmy gave a slight, surprised movement of his head and 
she said smiling: “Oh yes! I don’t look the type, do I? You 
wouldn’t think a liaison would be my style. But it was. It was 
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my style, my life for nearly eleven years. Match that for 
incongruity!” 

“There’s nothing incongruous,” he managed to get out, “in 
your having a private life of your own - ” 

“I’m not the type,” she said firmly. “I’m not the type and 
yet I did it. And this, don’t forget, was many years ago when 
it wasn’t quite so commonplace a situation as it is now. 

“I never knew - and never shall - quite why he picked me 
out. One of those cases where beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder I suppose. Of course I was very young. But he really 
liked my face,” she said laughing and shrugging. “And, with¬ 
out a moment’s thought as to the rights or wrongs of the thing 
he ... well, one has to use old-fashioned words! he seduced me. 
Oh, I was very willing, swept off my feet, in love, in love, in 
love - so I told myself. And selfish with it. Having not one care 
about his wife. Not even outraged when I found out that he’d 
started the affair with me when she was already expecting 
their second child. I was unprincipled^ Jimmy. There’s no other 
word for it. Unprincipled. Not at all as you thought me, you 
see! 

“How difficult it is,” she said, “to disengage what really 
happens from the conventional phrases one uses to describe it. 
You use a word like ‘affair’ or a phrase like ‘in love’ and you 
think you’ve described a situation - when in fact you haven’t 
even begun. You know? I really hate pornographic literature 
but I can see why some serious writers are driven to it. It’s a 
desperate attempt to convey how things really are\ at least in 
one sphere. 

“You’d think, wouldn’t you, from what I’ve said so far, 
that I’d entered into an experience which must at least have 
given me some happiness, if only of a selfish kind. After all, 
the affair lasted on and off for eleven years. And yet, taken 
altogether, I don’t think I had eleven hours’ happiness from it.” 

“Is that possible?” said Jimmy. “Surely the first few 
months - ” 

She shook her head. “Not even the first few weeks. And this 
for a very simple reason, peculiar perhaps to me ... I don’t 
know. No! That’s not true. I do know! I think that at least 
ninety-five women out of a hundred feel as I do, however 
sophisticated they may be. And that is that the one essential 
to happiness in a love, affair (granted the mutual attraction) is 
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the knowledge of continuity. I mean within the context of 
ordinary life, of course. A background of war or disaster, well 
that carries a different set of rules. But in everyday life, with¬ 
out the assurance of continuity there is no such thing as happiness 
in love. I’m not at all sure that this doesn’t apply even to sex. 
Even in the arms of one’s lover one needs, in order to be 
entirely content, to be able to feel, to know that one can say to 
oneself: ‘I can have this again, this closeness, this joy again^ 
tomorrow, next week, next year - in the reasonable assumption 
that it will be so. Without this assumption there is always the 
fear of a hunger that won’t be fed. And of course this vital sense 
of continuity was something I never had. Not from the very 
first moment. There was no permanence, no sense of radiant 
rest, only the continual hurry of illicit love, the rush and 
furtiveness and nervous strain. And then, quite soon, the feeling 
of being without law, without blessing. And, later on, when my 
eyes had opened a little, a dreadful sense of forlorn stealing. 
The meanness of one’s own behaviour. I knew his wife slightly. 
A decent, well-off, matronly woman. She had done me no 
harm. What was I doing to her? 

“And then of course, as bad if not worse than any of this, 
was the opening of my eyes to him. But that came later. Before 
that I felt only the wildness of deprivation, the lack of small 
detail to our relationship. I wanted not only love but talk. I 
wanted a mutual daytime life. I wanted him not in bed but in 
Kensington Gardens on Sunday afternoons. I wanted not so 
much sex as sexual security; to be secure from the needs, the 
anguished search I saw in other girls’ eyes. I dreaded their 
indignities, the lies they told to bolster up their self-respect, the 
false claims they felt they had to make. All this talk of freedom! 
I find it fantastically silly \ as much related to the real situations 
of ordinary women as some extreme and bizarre fashion is 
related to the jumpers and skirts most women wear most of 
the time. Because a few pretty women with the talent and 
personality and special gifts it takes to lead that sort of life go 
around preaching sexual freedom - not, incidentally that it 
makes them any happier. I’ve noticed; my goodness, the public 
groans and moans .. .! - so a million silly girls and women old 
enough to know better think they ought to do likewise. Have 
you any idea - no, no man could have - of what large-scale 
damage such ideas do to ordinary women? The hunts, the 
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humiliations, the horrifying capitulations - no, worse! the 
encouragements to coarse, mean men, vain men, impecunious 
scrounging men ... just so that they could tell themselves (and 
others) that they had sex in their lives. 

“To the extent that he was neither coarse nor mean I had, I 
suppose, some tiny advantage. In his own way he was an 
attractive man; brisk, knowledgeable. And yet, as I saw (but 
would not let myself see for a long time) he was far from 
admirable. Not even all that intelligent. A cut above my 
average company perhaps - but that wasn’t saying much. 
Even though he dazzled me at the beginning, I knew after a 
time that he wasn’t much really. And long, long before the 
whole thing came to an end, I had assessed him for what he 
was. And yet you see I wasn’t much better than those other 
women I’ve just been pitying. The only difference was that it 
had started with a good deal of genuine feeling. He really fell 
in love with me and I with him. I didn’t take a lover because 
everyone was doing it. But when I fell out of love, I hung 
on. That’s the part I’m ashamed of. Why? Why, when I had 
little respect left and, to be honest, hardly any sensual feeling 
either, did I grip and continue to grip at his presence in my 
life?” 

“The answer is very simple. As well you know,” said Jimmy. 
“You had an enemy. The shorthand name for it is ‘loneliness’. 
But as you said before, words like that convey nothing.” 

“Yes,” she said. “You are of course right. Though perhaps 
a better word is emptiness. Loneliness is quite easy to cope 
with really. You can always - unless you’re an out-and-out 
freak - find people to be with. That’s where so many do- 
gooders go wrong, why so often their advice is worthless. 
People as such are nothing. What we all want are the right 
people. That is, the right people for us. Try forcing a lonely 
but gently-bred country vicar’s widow into a Blackpool bingo 
hall! I mean you’d think that sort of illogicality would be 
obvious to anyone. But it’s not. And if you try to point out that 
there’s nothing snobbish about this, it’s just a natural law of 
life, you’re not only howled down but people get positively 
violent. I mean their antagonism isn’t normal. There’s some¬ 
thing peculiar, hysterical almost, about contemporary ideas of 
equality. I am really coming to believe in the strictest sense 
that society is no longer quite sane on the subject. 
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**My lover,” she said (Jimmy looked across at her, startled. 
He had still not quite taken in the fact of her revelation and 
her unselfconscious use of such a phrase, *my lover’ - though he 
recognized a compliment to himself in her openness - jolted 
him) “wasn’t absolutely ‘right’ for me but he came a little 
nearer than anyone else I knew.” She laughed. “He tried to 
teach me to play chess,” she said. “He didn’t succeed, I haven’t 
that kind of mind. But it was better than the callow boys. And 
he was interested in politics, knew a lot about Russian affairs 
and would talk to me about such things sometimes. He wasn’t 
all that intelligent but he was the best that was available to me. 
And I so longed for something better than I knew. So I held on. 
Was that so terrible? I suppose some people would say that it 
was, that such a reason, such a calculation was inexcusable; 
that love would have been the only acceptable excuse for 
continuing such a situation. Or sex. It is strange how most 
people now will forgive the most outrageous demands of the 
body but forgive none of the needs of temperament. I have 
always thought the Marxist law should have been re-phrased. 
‘To each according to their temperament''. Rightness in life has 
nothing to do with class, nothing to do with money. Rightness 
is fittingness - with our society, our job, our company. I dare¬ 
say many a duke would have been happier as - had the 
temperament for - a commercial traveller.” 

“Or,” said Jimmy, “vice versa. How I agree with you - 
especially when it comes to social life. But you know,” he said 
screwing up his eyes, “you said something before which struck 
me. About the necessary element of continuity, how without it 
joy is destroyed. You’ve reminded me... there’s a scene in 
Dr Zhivago. Perhaps you remember it? There’s a group of them, 
half starved in a starving city. And then one of the group 
somehow manages to get hold of a bird, a duck or grouse or 
something, I can’t remember exactly. Anyway, they have a 
feast. But - no one enjoys it. It is too... isolated. Starving 
before and starving after and everyone starving around them. 
So it was impossible to enjoy the meal; there was no hope of 
continuity. Same thing as you were talking about.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I suppose to some people (temperament 
again!) such conditions might enhance the pleasure. But to 
most of us the quick snatch is the quick kill. Though I 
imagine,” she said with a certain shyness but feeling that she 
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could safely say almost anything to him, “men are bound to 
feel this less than women. Particularly in matters of sex.” 

Jimmy raised a dubious eyebrow. “I know what you mean of 
course,” he said, “but the division is not so rigid as a lot of 
generalizations make it seem. I suppose a gentleman wouldn’t 
say this,” he said looking over at her with a quizzical gleam, 
“but my wife was a sexual ‘quick snatcher’ in your sense. She 
was also a quick killer,” he added grimly, “in every sense. Now 
I, on the contrary, have what might be called a more feminine 
response - oh hell! What a word to use! Michele, I don’t have 
to start a whole monologue to you, do I? I mean ... if you knew 
the fury I sometimes get into with, on top of all my other 
worries and difficulties, these constant, idiotic assumptions 
about all men who have either never married or just live alone. 
The speculations, the insulting implications, the loaded remarks, 
the infantile amateur psychologists with their penny in the slot 
labels... As though every man on his own in life must - no 
argument! oh, no argument! - obviously be homosexual. What 
a world we live in!” he exclaimed angrily. “Isn’t it bad 
enough that one should be lonely, starved of love, burdened 
with fastidiousness .. . without those stupid suspicions? And 
the worst of it is one can’t deny them without the idiots im¬ 
mediately saying, *Ah! he’s getting angry because it’s true . . . 
or because he’s an unconscious queer . . .’ And if you let the 
snide implications go by without protest you are admitting by 
consent! You can’t win. How I hate - not the queers, poor 
devils - but the fashionable fools who assume blindly and 
blandly, vice in everyone. 

“The funny thing is that these people never, never see their 
own stupidity; their naive, wholesale swallowing of conveyor- 
belt ideas. Of course sex is important. But to assume perversion 
or peculiar tastes in those who live alone when it’s no more than 
a dislike of the tenth rate, a feeling that one would rather go 
without than settle for poor quality . .. can no-one understand 
this? God knows, Michele,” he said leaning forward and 
speaking with a touching, restrained earnestness. “I don’t 
want to minimize the power of passion. I’m a man. Normal, 
healthy enough. I’m getting old now but I’ve had long years of 
comparative youth - and no wife. Yet for the last thirty years 
I’ve had no taste, no appetite for the casual pick-up. So I’ve 
more or less gone tvithout. People do you know,” he said 
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defiantly as if he were stating some impossibility which would 
never be believed. “They go without. Sure I’ve missed sex; 
occasionally missed it bitterly, miserably. There have been 
times, comparatively rare Thank Heaven, when I have felt a 
deprivation so deep, so deep ... You turn in your bed in the 
dark and you have this feeling, only half physical, of wanting, 
wanting... you are half, half, a question suspended in space 
with no reply. You would give anything in the world for an 
answer. And somehow, it’s not physical, the question, it goes 
beyond sex. Not just a body is needed but loyal flesh and a 
beloved heart turned willingly to you ... and with love. 

“Not to settle for less than this may be a limitation I’ve 
unnecessarily imposed upon myself. But one feels as one feels. 
And to have one’s restraint, one’s sense of personal dignity, 
one’s standards of excellence and feeling and what is worth and 
what is not... to have all this interpreted as perversion ...” 

“It is intolerable,’’ she said looking at him with great sym¬ 
pathy. “I know very well what you mean. Single women are 
not immune from such smears either. Really, if anything were 
to drive me into the arms of even another married man it 
would be - ’’ She stopped short, remembering suddenly how 
their conversation had begun and, as the image of Georges 
came striding back into the foreground of her thoughts she gave 
a small, sad blink of her eyes. “Not that I would,’’ she said 
aloud. “Never again.” 

“Not with a married man?” 

“Not with a married man.” 

“Why are you so sure?” said Jimmy gently, wanting almost 
as much for his own sake as for hers, to be reassured on this 
point. 

“I worked that one out long ago,” she said. “Actually it 
applies - the embargo I mean - on all affairs whether the men 
are married or not.” 

Jimmy scratched furiously at one eyebrow. “Why?” he said 
at last. “Why not? Or shouldn’t I ask? i mean, supposing you 
were in love?” 

“Still no.” 

There was a pause. Then she said: “I’m hesitating about 
telling you why not because I don’t want you to think ill of me.” 

“As if I would!” 

“No,” she said seriously. “You might, I think what I have 
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to say will sound very calculating. Well, so it is in a sense. 
Only ... I have had to think out some way of protecting myself. 
Look. I am very much in sympathy with what you said about 
yourself. Sex without love, mutual love, is unthinkable to me too. 
Or at least - to begin an affair without the illusion of love 
would be impossible. But if it is love then by my own definition 
it would carry this mutual feeling, a mutual longing for 
permanence. You see how old-fashioned I am! I don’t begin 
to understand the contemporary ‘Love today, it may be gone 
tomorrow’ thing at all. If it’s love then it must contain the idea 
of continuity. I don’t see how it can’t. Right. So ... if two 
people wish for continuity - they marry. It’s as simple as that. 
And that’s why I won’t countenance an affair. Because if it’s an 
affair - which is by definition temporary - it is ipso facto^ not 
important. And if it’s not important - then why bother at all? 
Sex by itself means nothing whatever to me. And since con¬ 
tinuity is the last thing to be expected from a married man ...” 
she swallowed, shook her head slightly and smiled rather wanly 
at Jimmy, “it could never happen. Only if, like Mr Rochester 
he had a mad wife he couldrdt leave - or some tremendous 
reason like that why we couldn’t marry... well, perhaps 
then. But really nothing short of a mad wife in the attic would 
induce me again ... 1” 

“You had eleven years,” he said rather sternly since he was 
almost afraid to believe she had so much sense as to protect 
her from Georges. Indeed, though she had spoken with deep 
conviction he felt that she did not herself know the terrible 
strength of emotional pressure. If Georges had chosen to show 
more passion and less caution, Michele, whatever she thought 
now, would almost certainly have been borne away. 

“Yes well,” she said bleakly. “That wasn’t really continuity. 
It was more like staggering along a dark street that I entered 
when I was very young - and didn’t realize how very dark it 
was till I came out of it. But I know now. I wouldn’t enter it 
again. Really not, Jimmy. I won’t say that I haven’t been 
tempted. But really not. So don’t worry about me.” 

She looked at him straightly, shook her head at the anxious 
frown which still lingered in his expression and smiled again. 

“You know,” she said, “I understand your situation very 
well. You are not happy - though you deserve to be. But I must 
tell you one thing. However awful it is to be a man on his own 
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it’s that much worse to be a woman! I wonder if you have any 
idea of the kind of behaviour women on their own are the 
victims of? Jimmy dear, let me tell you about the bachelors of 
London! And please don’t take it personally if I say that that 
includes divorces and widowers. Tou know I donH mean you. Any 
more than I mean me if I tell you about some women’s 
experiences I know of. 

“The fact is, I have a lot of women friends. I even have 
several men friends; unsentimental relationships. Teachers 
always know a lot of people. We get around - particularly if 
we’re on supply which I’ve sometimes done just for the sake of 
a change. Or, as I’m doing just now, teach adults. And I find 
it quite easy to make friends - up to a point. I’m easy going - 
and uncompetitive - and I like listening. So I have, as friends, 
quite a number of more spectacular personalities. The talkers, 
the flamboyant. I make a good foil. What they call in America 
the straight man,” she added with a touch of her always 
surprising shrewdness. “And so I get to hear a lot of confidences. 
I hear about the kind of things people do to one another - 
though they don’t do them to me. Not for these many years 
anyway. I’ve learnt - I really and truly have learnt, Jimmy, if 
not how to find happiness at least how to avoid indignity. But 
let me tell you what happens to other women, young to middle- 
aged to quite elderly. What they won’t put up with to get or 
to keep a man in their lives. 

“There are the bachelors, pure and simple. Only they’re far 
from pure. And I don’t mean sexually. I mean they are 
ethically and emotionally corrupt, as unwholesome as brackish 
water. They know^ consciously or unconsciously, that solitary 
women living on their own need them, very often pursue them, 
sometimes buy them - or at least their company. Does this 
knowledge - of need, erf loneliness, of starved affections - give 
them delicacy, tact, generosity. . . even, for God’s sake,” she 
said with a rare access of heat, “amiability? Not at all. The 
richer they are - and there are a great many wealthy 
bachelors around town you know - the meaner; in every sense 
of the word. I could tell you stories,” she said shaking her 
head, “of men who park themselves on these lonely women 
night after night, sitting around waiting for free meals, saying 
vaguely that they really must take them out one evening.. . 
And the women - how I despise my own sex sometimes (or 
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would if I didn’t see the anguished reasons) - keep falling for 
it. Cook for them, amuse them, go to bed with them as often as 
not... and all for nothing. I don’t mean the not spending of 
their money by these ... pigs, but the not spending of them¬ 
selves, their interest, their affection, their intelligence even. 
Nothing. Well, these men are often not very intelligent so I 
suppose one can’t demand the impossible. But they are 
frequently successful men whose private ethics and private 
lives are so worm-eaten and disgusting, their exploitation of 
others so cynical - no! that is too good a word for them, 
implies too much intelligence - so. . . fatly egotistical, that 
you wonder they don’t sicken themselves. 

“These are the men who don’t seem to have one grain of 
self-criticism, who don’t seem to know or care how their 
conduct appears to others. After them come the out-and-out 
scroungers. They’re bad enough, heaven knows. But upon my 
word I do believe some of the variations on this bachelor theme 
are even worse. Take the traveller for instance. Oh, a very 
well-known category! He takes what he can get but more 
subtly. His line is uninvolvement. This he achieves quite simply 
by always going away. He’s sometimes a bit more generous with 
his actual money, takes the girl out sometimes, has been known 
to buy her a meal. Before bed. But heaven help her if she tries 
to pin him down to their next date. He has a conference. In 
Baghdad. Or he’s opening up new markets in Mexico. Or he’s 
flying to Delhi in three days’ time but may be back early next 
month. A woman friend of mine had one of these . . . travellers 
for a time. She told me that in the end it became quite comic. I 
mean it was like a nervous tic, she said. It got so that he’d start 
this travelling thing when it wasn’t even necessary. She’d say 
to him, quite innocently: T want to get over to Kensington 
next week - ’ and before she could finish her sentence, 
*... and go to the Sales,’ he’d jump in with, T have to be in 
Oslo on the tenth. I’m afraid.’ 

“Well, it’s funny!” she said, laughing, “but it’s also disgust¬ 
ing. Disgusting because it’s insulting. Always these manoeuvres, 
constant manoeuvres. Manoeuvring is insultingIt destroys 
respect, it kills trust, it undermines affection. I hate manoeuvrers. 

“That’s one thing I admire Georges for,” she said bravely 
bringing his name into the conversation as casually as she 
could. “He is straightforward. He doesn’t manipulate.’^ 
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The muscles of Jimmy’s face suddenly clamped. Set, frozen, 
grim he all at once looked much older; an old man. It only 
lasted a moment and - she had looked down somewhat em- 
barrassedly and didn’t see - with an effort he broke the grim 
mask which had fastened on his features and said a faint, 
disturbed, “Yes.” He felt he had been rocked by an entirely 
new element in the case. She had intimated, with delicacy but 
great clearness, that she had no intention of starting an affair 
with Georges. But though she had given her reasons he had 
somehow taken it that she had also undergone something of 
the same disillusionment with Georges’s character as he had. 
Now he saw that her regard for him was as strong and un¬ 
tarnished as ever - and that therefore she was still in danger. 
Georges could yet make her suffer - if only by destroying her 
faith in him as a human being. She still thought of him as good 
and remarkable. He was still the music of Chopin. 

Perhaps she was right? he thought, feeling for a moment a 
strong leap of hope that he himself was wrong. But he knew 
that he was not. Though he had had no time to think things 
out, a detailed, documentary record of Georges’s behaviour 
had been accumulating evidence against him in his, Jimmy’s, 
sensibilities for some time. He himself had been scarcely aware 
of the computer at work in his subconscious, clicking away, 
piling up impression upon impression, measuring, measuring 
. . . the present against the past, Georges now with other 
betrayers then, identifying the ineffable, incontrovertible 
signs by which his saturated experience had finally told him 
what Georges was. 

“Then there are the wildly temperamental ones,” Michele 
was saying. “The ones who like to impose their moods on their 
women; using them as theatre audiences for their one-man, 
high-drama performances. They make tremendous scenes 
about nothing, nothing at all so that they can enjoy their own 
acts. A friend of mine had a man who deliberately told her that 
he was a homosexual when he wasn^tl Jfist to see the look of 
shock on her face. They’re the ones who telephone their girl 
friends at two o’clock in the morning - very flattering those 
calls, indicating such a desperate desire to hear the girl’s voice. 
But it’s Only to indulge themselves, to pour out their so- 
interesting miseries to willing ears. Sometimes, believe it or 
not, they ring up one woman to moan out their grief about 
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another one. Beat that for sheer, thick-skinned egotism! Oh, I 
tell you there’s no end to the enormities of single men. One 
girl I knew - this should appeal to you, Jimmy! - made up a 
song about them; ‘Oh the Bachelors of London* to be sung to 
the tune of ‘The Stately Homes of England!’ She sang it at a 
school staff party one Christmas. It didn’t go down very well. 
We had an unmarried Headmaster and no less than four 
spinster mistresses!” 

Jimmy looked across at her. She had livened up during her 
recital of bachelor behaviour and now, smiling, looked much 
less forlorn. Yet somehow her cheerfulness suddenly depressed 
him far more than her sadness had done and again he found 
himself beset with a feeling ... not of contempt, no never never 
that, but a kind of restlessness, a touch of impatient pity for the 
kind of life she and thousands of other women led. Lovers or no, 
it was too spinsterish, too cheerful, too compounded of pleasant 
small flats, of reasonable jobs, of enough money more or less 
and decent holidays abroad and the theatre now and then .. . 
but empty, empty. He could think of no good reason why they 
should be there in the world at all and - unless they pushed all 
self-analysis away - how many times, he wondered, must they 
ask themselves the same question? 

They did, many of them, such useful often splendid jobs. 
They taught handicapped children, or practised as speech 
therapists or rehabilitated the crippled in mind or body, they 
practised medicine or law or a dozen allied professions, they 
helped the foreign, the strange, the coloured ... Yes, yes, he 
said to himself, it is good, admirable, they give - but what do 
they receive? Satisfaction from nine to five? Yes. But joy; where 
was joy? No, joy was not quite the right word for what they 
lacked. Groping for the word, the phrase which would convey 
exactly what he meant to himself. .. (dominance, vividness, 
the exercise of power and will, a sense of importance springing 
in one’s blood, fullness of personal, human feeling... yes! 
fullness) he caught Michele’s eye and realized in a split second 
that he had under-rated her, he had had no right to lump her 
in with that courageous, admirable, sad company. She was 
after all of a different order, an artist, the author of that 
wonderfully perceptive study of Paul and his work and, that 
being so, she had without effort divined his mood, his slight. ., 
not scorn but a turning away from, a disowning an association 
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with, such cheerful, hollow lives.They were - he forced himself 
to face the fact - too like his own. Yet even as he said this to 
himself a revulsion from so painful a thought swept him, 
making him cry out in his mind: ‘No! I was, I am different. I 
was above the common ruck, I achieved, I was known. I knew 
the grand life. I had all kinds of richness; company, conversa¬ 
tion, fame... There is a difference' he said to himself strongly 
and was still holding on to this fact when she said, her expression 
gentle but colourless, unblaming for what she had perceived of 
his repudiation but nevertheless made sad and aware of how 
her existence looked to him: “I’m afraid I have bored you, 
Jimmy. It was very good of you to stay so long and listen to me 
talking about myself and my life at such length. They are both 
wonderfully dull.” 

“Don’t talk such rubbish,” he said immediately, denying not 
so much her words as her near assessment of his feelings of a 
moment ago. “I’ve enjoyed myself no end both this evening and 
every other time we’ve talked together.” 

He had started to speak with an emphasis generated solely 
by his wish not to hurt her. To his surprise his cast bread 
returned to him immediately in the form of a genuine uprush of 
warmth and feeling towards her. He felt suddenly that she, her 
situation, himself and his value in relation to her had all at 
once taken on the very quality he craved: importance. In a 
moment his mind was teeming with ideas as to what he could 
do for her if, when, she found out for herself about Georges. 
Brimming with the idea of function, of something to doy he found 
that he had got to his feet and was saying good-bye, longing to 
be alone so that he could think out what was the best course of 
action to be taken on her behalf. 

Should he (he thought in the taxi home) begin by hinting 
more strongly than he had done so far, what he knew in his 
bones to be the truth about Georges? Should he trap him into 
giving himself away? (At once a hundred possible methods of 
doing so occurred to him.) Should he enlist Annabel? And if 
so, consciously or unconsciously? That is, should he make 
explicit to Annabel his own disenchantment with Georges? Or 
even his fears for Michele? But here he shied away with some 
violence from the very idea. Years of caution, the fruit of ex¬ 
perience, of many treacheries, the painfully acquired knowledge 
of the impossibility of trusting anyone with confidences had 
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taught hiin to reject the lovely, glittering, poisonous attraction 
of the intelligent as repositories for secrets. 

With a sigh - for the thought of unburdening himself of his 
problems, of explaining his concern, of making himself busy 
enlisting so warm and quick an understanding as Annabel’s on 
his side (and Michele’s) was terribly tempting - he resigned 
himself to a one man campaign . . . not without another sigh 
purely on his own behalf. He would like to have talked about 
himself - never mind Michele - to so pretty, so dashing, so 
somehow significant a personality as Annabel. Though he had 
observed - and now recalled - the scene at the Bronsons where 
between them she and young Phillipson had made game of Mr 
Bronson in a heartless sort of way, nevertheless, since he had not 
been the victim and since he had scant respect for the Bronsons 
generally, he slurred over in his mind the implications of her 
behaviour, with its echoes of kindergarten and malice. He found 
himself hankering for her company and more than once during 
the following week thought of ringing her up and asking her to 
have dinner with him - not for confidences but simply for 
pleasure. In a curious way he felt so vitalized by his decisive 
concern for Michele that the liveliness spilled over into a general 
feeling of conviviality and, ironically, he wanted not Michele’s 
but Annabel’s company to enhance this. 

He had a perfectly good excuse for calling her. The outline 
of the linking commentary which he had promised to prepare 
for Georges was giving him some difficulty, particularly when 
he tried to force the images in his mind into some relation with 
the film already shot, and he badly wanted to discuss it with 
someone knowledgeable in the medium. The obvious person 
was Georges himself but for some reason - perhaps no more at 
bottom than the fact that he felt obscurely that Georges owed 
him an apology for his below standard behaviour at Michele’s 
little party and should therefore be the one to telephone first - 
he was extremely reluctant to get in touch with him. 

As things turned out, it was Annabel who telephoned him 
some time towards the end of the following week, on Georges’s 
behalf; a way of doing things which only confirmed Jimmy’s 
suspicions. He had long ago learnt that when men start using 
their secretaries, assistants or even wives to deliver messages to 
you the odds were ten to one that your relationship with them 
was deteriorating. Georges was far more limited than he had 
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at first appeared but he was still far from a fool, his perceptive¬ 
ness by no means all myth. It would certainly work very well on 
his own behalf. Such natures were very sensitive to attack and 
even more alert to defence. Using Annabel, Jimmy realized 
with some pain, was the first tiny move towards a barricaded 
retreat. He was beginning to know with his instinct if not with 
his mind that he was being found out. 

All the same, Georges would do nothing to jeopardize the 
programme. Annabel’s message was to tell Jimmy to meet 
them (was there to be no more calling for him in the sturdy, 
warm little car, then?) at Number Ninety-Three May’s Mews, 
the following afternoon. 

“May’s Mews?” said Jimmy. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, all right. But what for?” 

“Oh! I am so stupid, the most important thing I leave out. It is 
the home of Humphrey Spice. You know, the editor who printed 
some of Paul’s early poems. You are invited to tea with him.” 

“Oh! Me and who else?” 

“Just Georges and myself. It is just for conversation and to 
help you with recollection. No recording yet.” 

“Just the three of us? Not Michele?” 

“No, well I do not think she is free tomorrow afternoon. But 
in any case, Georges does not think it necessary.” 

Tn other words,’ thought Jimmy as he hung up, ‘he is trying 
to keep us apart. He doesn’t want me to give him away.’ And 
he played for a split second with the idea of opening his cam¬ 
paign to enlighten Michele without hurting her by telling her 
she was being left out of the expedition on Georges’s orders - 
and just why. But it was of course, impossible. Apart from the 
charge of ‘sneaking’ and the universal disgust with which every¬ 
one regards the informer (a disgust which Jimmy had never 
quite been able to fathom since surely what mattered was the 
accuracy of the information - and anyway, he, Jimmy, would 
always rather know than not know) there was the utter im¬ 
possibility in this case of making what he had to say convincing. 
He had had experience of this problem a thousand times before 
and had never managed to solve it. The difficulties lay not in 
the absence of proof but in the complicated, subtle nature of it. 
How to explain precisely that it was not what Georges (or X 
or Y in the past) had done but what they had not done. One 
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deduced, if one had sensibility, experience, intelligence enough 
that, in a given situation, the deliberate withholding of a smile 
or warm word, a hurried rather than a lingering departure, 
indicated the beginnings of either hostility or at best indif¬ 
ference. A non-telephone call told one as much as a made one. 
Yet somehow negative behaviour, even when glaringly obvious 
in intent, was next to impossible to cite as evidence. 

“ril have to find some other way,’* he said to himself and set 
to work on his commentary, trying to write it for the Georges 
he had fashioned for himself with such happiness at the begin¬ 
ning; the compassionate, large-natured man of high style and 
gentle intelligence rather than the narrow egotist, top-dressed 
with a professional courtesy whom he now knew to be the 
reality behind the mask. 

‘I should have known better,’ he said to himself with down¬ 
dropping heart at intervals during the empty week that 
followed. ‘I should have known better.* 

“Bookish,” said Dorn, giving his snapping, bright blue glance 
all round the low-ceilinged, book-lined room they were sitting 
in. He had, in his usual unexpected way, decided to join them 
in their visit to Humphrey Spice’s small, cream-painted period 
house in a tiny, cobbled mews. Jimmy had met them on the 
doorstep. “Very bookish,” he said again. “You met this guy?” 
he said to Jimmy. 

“Once or twice. Well over thirty years ago though.” 

“What’s he like? No, don’t tell me, let me guess.” 

Tony wasn’t bothering to lower his voice though, after being 
shown in by a young man who had introduced himself as 
Humphrey Spice’s secretary, they were waiting for the man 
himself to appear. He scratched his chin with the third finger 
of his left hand, his lips stretched wide as he thought for a 
moment. “Nearly seventy. Late twenties figure. Editor high¬ 
brow, low-sales journal, politics and literature. Chums with the 
really big boys of the period but no great scene-shaker himself. 
Itsy-bitsy miscellanea. So. I guess... very tall, long-necked 
emaciated-elegant, thin, grey face, perhaps very small, pointed 
beard, one straying lock of silvered, dark hair across his very 
high, sensitive, Cambridge forehead ... Cultivated yeah, I 
think ‘cultivated’ is the word, voice. Am I right so far?” 

“Sorry, Tony,” said Jimmy laughing, readily joining in 
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Tony’s game but cautiously and in a warningly lowered voice. 
“Of course it’s very many years ago. But no - as I remember, 
Spice is a biggish man; probably run to fat by now. And not 
dark. My goodness no. His predominant colouring was blonde - 
but blonde is really too mild a word. He was a dazzling - silver- 
gilt. Really one of the most beautifully coloured creatures I ever 
saw. He even appeared in a film once. Made the gossip columns 
for a week or two. Some arty British film about heaven and hell, 
I’ve forgotten the title. Anyway, he played one of the angels! 
Perfect casting physically.” 

“ * Lucifer and LucfV' said Tony. 

“Yes. That was it.” 

“A right piece of thirties crap,” said Dorn as the door opened. 

“You are speaking of the decade I love,” said Spice coming 
forward and, unerringly selecting Tony as top man, introducing 
himself. There was an interval filled with further introductions 
and Jimmy’s sense of shock which even prevented him from 
reminding Spice that they had met before. The ‘man of letters’ 
(there was really no other description for him) had evidently 
completely forgotten this fact. 

“But so muchV’ said Jimmy to himself, while Spice rang (yes, 
rang!) for tea and engaged Tony in immediate, smooth con¬ 
versation. “To change so much! Why, he looks a million years 
older than me!” 

Georges and Annabel were also talking to each other but not 
in a way which excluded him which meant that he felt absolved 
from any special effort to m-clude himself and could therefore 
retire to his own thoughts for a few moments. 

He could not take his eyes from Spice’s face. The change, the 
change! He had been so handsome - no, not exactly handsome, 
his cheeks had been too full and there had been the suspicion of 
a double chin, but striking in a special sort of upper-class, 
Rupert Brooke way; that marvellous, high, white forehead with 
the wave of shining gilt hair above it, the straight nose and 
womanish mouth in the full, sculptured face, the tall, solid body 
conveying an impression, seen mostly these days in young 
Americans, of a magnificently fleshed machine rather than 
ordinary flesh and blood... where, how had all this gone? 
Granted the man was in his late sixties. But how many men 
about this age including himself (he thought this without vanity, 
simply as a fact) had worn infinitely better. 
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‘Just look at him,’ he said to himself, staring. Fortunately 
Spice was sitting three-quarter face to him, turned towards 
Dorn and away from Jimmy’s side of the room so that he was 
able to go on looking. He could not take his eyes away from the 
extraordinary ruin time had brought. In particular he could not 
take his gaze away from the lined, puffed, spotted bags beneath 
Spice’s eyes. They reminded him of something and he suddenly 
remembered what it was; the cushiony little brown-spotted 
calceolaries he used to see in the greenhouse of the local park 
he had played aimlessly about in as a small boy. The rest of 
that face was not so much lined as channelled, deep cut canals 
scored into drooping sallowed flesh, the dewlaps of ordinary age 
wildly exaggerated into hanging flaps of skin like empty purses. 
Something had happened to his eyes which now seemed to 
squint, one of them, appreciably smaller than the other, ob¬ 
scured by a one-sided fold of skin; in both of them the clear, 
hazel-gold he remembered, faded to a dull brown. Spice’s hair, 
what was left of it, was white but it had mostly disappeared 
making the once noble forehead now exaggerated to the edge 
of absurdity in its retreat across the scalp. As for his figure, this 
had gone both fat and thin; his neck and wrists scrawny the 
skin loose and red, his stomach developed into a high paunch. 

The minimum preliminaries of small talk having been gone 
through, Tony, in his usual, brusque way got the gently mur¬ 
muring Spice to the point in five seconds flat, interrupting a 
description of Spice’s recent journey to Mexico, “. . .of course 
it wasn’t quite the same without Frieda to welcome one - ” 
with a terse: “You knew Paul Salomon very well I believe?” 

Halted in mid-sentence. Spice gave a slow, saurian look 
towards Tony, paused, (with an effect of pointing his brusquerie) 
then said: “Oh yes. Yes, I did. As well as anyone outside his 
family, that is. Jewish family life isr a very enclosed affair you 
know.” 

“Yeah. Well, Jimmy here is dealing with that part of it.” 

“Ah yes. Let me see. You were ... a relation, Mr - ?” 

“Marchant,” said Jimmy concealing his irritation. Spice had 
certainly been told about him before he came. So why pretend 
ignorance? “Jimmy Marchant. You probably don’t remember 
the occasions at all but we did meet once or twice when Paul 
was alive. It’s a long time ago of course.” 

“One meets so rhany during one’s lifetime,” mused Spice not 
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bothbing to look at Jimmy, his lop-sided eyes moving slowly 
between Tony and his secretary, the good-looking young man 
who had opened the door to them (his name was Crispin) and 
who was now serving tea. “Did Trethowan come?” he said as 
Crispin handed him his cup. 

“Oh yes, Humphrey. I almost forgot. He came while you were 
having your nap. Nothing very serious he says. He’s bringing 
some special spray tomorrow which ought to do the trick.” 

“Our vine,” said Humphrey to the company in a tone of 
great seriousness. “I must show it to you later, it really is our 
pride and joy. We have a little paved garden you know - so 
much less trouble in London - but since we have so few 
flowers our vine is terribly important to us.” 

“Yeah,” said Dorn, his palm clamped over his mouth, his 
gaze consideringly on Spice. “Well, as I was saying,” he re¬ 
sumed, taking a great bite out of a small piece of Dundee cake, 
“we’ve got all the East End stuff and Paul’s childhood and so 
on. What we’re after now is his impact, if any, on the literary 
world of his time. I understand,” he said with what was for him 
an enormous effort, being anything but a flatterer by nature, 
“that you were one of the few editors to recognize Paul’s talent 
right from the beginning.” 

“I think I may make some claim in that direction, yes,” said 
Humphrey. “I believe Salomon’s very first appearance in 
print was almost certainly in the magazine I was editing at the 
time: Johnson's Journal. It was called that because we had a tiny 
office very close to Dr Johnson’s house in Gough Square. In fact 
we very nearly called it The Square. Imagine! What we escaped! 
To have to refer these days to something called The SquareV^ 

“It wasn’t his first appearance though,” put in Jimmy. “In 
print I mean. He had two or three poems in the Bankside Review 
and one I think in something called Poetry of our Time or some 
title like that. Before you published him.” 

“Possibly. Possibly,” said Spice still not looking at Jimmy 
whom he seemed to have instantly summed up as being without 
power in this gaUre\ (a word he would certainly use). 

“I would like if I may,” said Dorn again exerting miracles of 
willpower (two more antipathetic temperaments could hardly 
be imagined), “to ask you your impressions not so much of the 
poems as of the man himself.” 

“The man himself,” repeated Spice, in his beautiful (Tony 
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had been right about one thing; it was indeed a beautifully 
cultured voice) faintly dreamy tones. “Yes.” He sniffed and 
looked around in a ceremonious, eighteenth-century way as if 
for his snuff box. 

“D’you remember the first time you met him?” said Georges 
with a glance at Tony’s ominously shuffling suede brogues. 

“The first time I met him?” repeated Spice, provoking in 
Jimmy a sudden, astonishingly strong recollection of how the 
upper middle class intellectuals of thirty to forty years ago had 
all of them had this curious conversational habit of repetition. 
“D’you know, I don’t believe I do. Of course, Johnson*s had a 
great many contributors at the time and indeed throughout 
its existence. A short life but a very full and, if I may say so, 
important one.” 

“Yes indeed,” said Georges, in his charmingly sympathetic 
way; (his manner identical, Jimmy noticed with a surge of 
something like miserable irritation, with the one he had 
thought reserved for himself and Michele). “Any history of 
English literature which left out Johnson’s Journal and the 
enormous influence it had for, what was it? nearly seven years, 
would be far from complete. That must, incidentally, have been 
a very exciting period for you.” 

“It was indeed,” said Spice with the first intimation of 
vivacity he had yet shown. “I suppose you might say that 
under my editorship every important writer of the time was 
represented in our pages.” 

“You were,” put in Tony in a rather dry voice, “actually 
co-editor with Matthew Jenkins?” 

“Yes. Yes, I was co-editor. With Matthew Jenkins, as you say.” 

“I wonder,” said Dorn not exactly innocently, “if, as you 
don’t appear to recall very much about Paul perhaps we might 
get in touch with Jenkins. He lives in the country. I’m told, and 
of course it wouldn’t be so convenient - ” 

“I think he could probably tell you far less than I can about 
Salomon. He left things very much to me, you know,” said 
Spice with considerably stepped up animation as he felt his 
chance of appearing on the box threatened. 

“Oil? Fine,” said Tony rapidly wiping the beginning of a 
grin off his face. “Then let’s begin with the first time you do 
remember meeting him. Where was it? At your office?” 

“I should .. . tfdnk so,” said Spice showing signs of not quite 
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having learnt his lesson and starting his meandering style again. 

“Right!” said Tony and with an air of standing no more of 
this commenced rapping out questions like so many punches on 
the nose. 

“He came to see you?” 

Spice hesitated for a split second, was about to give a 
qualified answer, looked at Tony and settled for a simple “Yes.” 

“In your office?” 

“Yes.” 

“Presumably because you had accepted - or already pub¬ 
lished? - one of his poems?” 

“Yes,” said Spice getting his own back. 

“Well, which?” said Tony. 

“Which?” said Spice, putting on a look of honest bewilder¬ 
ment. 

Calmly refusing to run after that one any further Tony said; 
“Gan you remember which of his poems was the first one you 
accepted?” 

“No,” said Spice definitively. 

“Pity. It might have helped - ” 

“Michele would have known,” put in Jimmy. “She should 
have been here,” he added, in a vindictive mutter not quite 
daring actually to look at Georges. 

“That’s right, why the hell isn’t she?” said Tony surprised. 

“Ooh, Tony, it is really not my fault,” began Annabel who 
had been sitting perched on the edge of her chair obviously 
longing to break in to the conversation. It was a psychological 
necessity with her to imprint herself on whatever company she 
was in and only Tony’s presence had so far been strong enough 
to restrain her. “I really did not think it necessary to bring her 
all the way here, even if she isn’t working this afternoon (though 
I am sure that she is). It is after all just an information session, 
did you not say, Georges?” 

“We ought not to take up too much of her time,” said Georges 
very quickly and smoothly. “I really didn’t think she had any¬ 
thing special to contribute to this afternoon, Tony.” 

“I guess she hadn’t at that,” said Tony losing interest. 

Jimmy looked across at Georges fighting to maintain an 
absolutely expressionless face. It had not been lost on him, the 
way Georges had implanted a tiny dart of opinion in Tony’s 
subconscious concerning Michele’s usefulness as a whole. 
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“I do believe,’’ said Spice on whom some of the undercurrents 
between their party had not been lost... (‘This animal is dan¬ 
gerous’, thought Jimmy suddenly, noticing the unexpected, wily 
cock of those dead-brown eyes in their discoloured sockets. ‘An 
old crocodile lurking in the swamps.’) “I do believe that my 
first contact with Salomon came about through that very 
beautiful young man” (Crispin who had been gathering the 
tea things together with rather swooping, wrist movements, 
raised his eyes at this and in giving Spice a piqued, favourite- 
of-the-harem look, knocked over a cup) “Johannes Broidel, the 
painter you know.” 

“Yes, we know about him,” said Georges. 

“A very charming boy he was,” said Spice. “Gave some good 
parties as I remember. It was through a friend of his, a Mrs 
De Mosta, that I got on to him. Mrs De Mosta had heard all 
about Salomon from Hanni Broidel - such a generous boy - 
and she suggested I ask him for a contribution to Johnson^ 

“I remember her,” said Jimmy. “Biggest lion chaser in Lon¬ 
don. And that’s saying something! She never got the same lion 
twice though. A few jackals perhaps! She didn’t even bother to 
give value. Her ‘evenings’ were always done on a shoestring. 
Fruit cup and a square inch of sandwich if you were lucky 1 Even 
Hanni avoided them, that’s why he pushed Paul at her in the 
first place. As usual... he was using him. Short of numbers at 
some dreary party? Ask Paul Salomon. He’ll go anywhere. 
With that sardonic laugh of his. Said it to me once; probably 
about me more than once. Actually,” he said eyeing Spice who 
had beefi sitting immobile during this speech, “Hanni didn’t 
reckon on Paul getting into Johnson^s through Mrs De Mosta - 
and you of course,” he added quickly. “That was a very un¬ 
welcome turn I can tell you. Of course he instantly tried to make 
capital out of it. He’d been the one, he’d done it for Paul, taken 
endless trouble etc. That was Hanni; an endless talent for 
turning everything to advantage. But inside there was this 
petty begrudgement all the time.” 

“He struck me as an extremely warm-natured and generous 
creature,” said Spice, adding, “and not at all the kind of man 
who’d say anything deleterious behind anyone’s back, be they 
dead or alive.” 

At this vicious thrust, Jimmy, no coward as far as Spice was 
concerned, was about to draw his own sword (a weapon he 
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seldom used and even forgot about for long periods but which 
was nevertheless there) when Georges said quickly but in a tone 
of voice designed to warn Jimmy: “Can you remember the first 
time you did actually meet Salomon?” 

(‘Salomon’? thought Jimmy to himself, still seething but 
aware enough to notice details. ‘Salomon? Since when has he 
stopped being “Paul” to Georges?’ In his upset state it seemed 
yet another step taken by Georges away from both Paul and 
himself.) 

“I do believe,” said Spice, taking his time and looking re¬ 
flectively at Tony who, slumped in his chair, seemed to have 
opted out altogether and was leaving things to Georges, “the 
first time I met him must have been when we published a 
Special Number to celebrate our fifth anniversary. Yes, that 
was it. We had a party - at the office - and Paul was invited.” 

“That’s right,” said Jimmy, belligerently determined to get 
back into the conversation. He was in that state of rage where, 
even though he knew he was digging his own grave where 
Georges at least was concerned, all his customary caution was 
being thrown out of the window. “I was there too.” 

“Really?” said Spice coming quite near to looking directly at 
Jimmy. “How very odd. How did that come about?” 

Though angered still more by the word ‘odd’ a kind of ob¬ 
stinate concern for the truth of the record compelled him to 
explain. 

“It was a cocktail party, wasn’t it? Six o’clock to eight. And 
Paul and I were going to a theatre that evening. We’d booked 
weeks before. So he made me come with him to the party. At 
least... I was going to wait outside (it was summer - a fine 
summer’s evening) but when we got there we saw you had such 
a crowd that it wouldn’t matter if I came in. So I did. I think 
Paul was rather glad I was there. He didn’t know anyone, 
hardly. It was the first literary party he’d ever been to.” 

Tony, who had said nothing now for several minutes, lifted 
his head. “Can you remember Paul’s reactions, Jimmy?” he 
said - but looking at Spice. 

‘Really,’ thought Jimmy crossly, ‘there seems to be a con¬ 
spiracy not to look me in the face today’, before realizing a split 
second later (and with much gratitude) that he had, after all, 
an ally. Tony had now cottoned on to the only way to handle 
Spice - which was sideways. It was very little good asking him 
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anything directly. Years and years and years of sliding himself 
in and about London literary and artistic society, surviving its 
purges, its changes of fashion, its periodic envies, resentments 
and malice, of managing to preserve a Name of some sort - 
though all pretence at genuine creativity had long since gone 
by the board (he had never even managed to produce one book) 
- had given him a permanent serpentine wriggle. 

“Oh, I think he enjoyed it,” said Spice, falling into the trap 
and answering the question only because it had been addressed 
to Jimmy. “People usually did you know, our parties were very 
lively affairs. Very lively affairs.” 

“Was Paul lively?” said Tony and Georges simultaneously 
and - on Tony’s part anyway - incautiously. 

“How splendid for two working partners to think alike!” 
cried Spice diving promptly away from the direct question. 
“Now Matthew and myself never did, you know. We constantly 
disagreed. But I always thought that was probably one of our 
strengths. We complemented each other, filled in each other’s 
gaps, so to speak.” 

“But that is exactly how it is with us at Mirror Productions,” 
broke in Annabel absolutely justifying her presence there - 
since neither Georges nor Tony could very well have said this 
for themselves. “We are all of us very different - I see it - and 
yet the differences they make for a complete whole. That is why 
we are successful” (she pronounced it ‘success-fooll’) “so much.” 

Spice’s nostrils, in his sallow, blotched face twitched but he 
said nothing and Annabel, not one to waste her time - it having 
been perfectly obvious to all of them just what Spice’s pro¬ 
clivities were - didn’t bother to flutter so much as one. sexy 
eyelash at him. 

Into the momentary silence broke Jimmy’s low but very 
distinct question. “Did you and Matthew Jenkins disagree 
about Paul’s work?” 

“Certainly not,” said Spice answering directly enough when 
he scented danger. “We both admired him equally from the 
start.” 

“You didn’t include anything by him in Seven Tears Wonder.*^ 

“What was that, Jimmy?” said Tony quickly. 

“Just an anthology of Johnson*s Journal pieces put together a 
few years ago,” said Spice. 

“With Jenkins?” 
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“Th€ publishers approached said Spice with a sudden 
incisiveness. “It was nothing to do with Matthew - who was 
rather ill at the time anyway.” 

“You didn’t think there was anything by Paul worth putting 
in?” 

“Didn’t I?” said Spice opening one lizard eye fractionally. 
“No, perhaps not. There was so much to choose from. All fine 
work you know. One couldn’t include absolutely everyone.” 

“Paul wasn’t,” Jimmy was beginning angrily again, “exactly 
everyone - ” when Georges, casting a look of warning in Jimmy’s 
general direction {still nobody looking directly at him! It was a 
conspiracy!) said with great diplomacy using the only real 
weapon they had: “We really must think about this in terms of 
the programme; what’s actually going to be put on the screen. 
Don’t you think so, Mr Spice?” 

“Certainly. Certainly.” 

“Did you perhaps discuss Salomon’s poetry with him at any 
time? In detail I mean?” said Georges smoothly. 

“Certainly. Certainly. It is an editor’s function. One feels a 
responsibility to help one’s authors; particularly new ones. I 
think I may say I was of some use to Salomon though he was 
not, as I remember, very articulate in discussion. Rather 
farouche^"** he added with some waspishness then recognizing 
that he had inadvertently used a word once ‘in’ but now quite 
out, he slid quickly into the more modish, “He didn’t relate, 
you know, didn’t relate to society at all. Put a great many 
disciplines on himself which were totally unnecessary. It was 
like having a minor Hebrew prophet around. And so dreary. 
All that austerity, no, he didn’t drink and no thank you, he 
didn’t smoke. I didn’t pursue what further vices he didn’t 
indulge in but I’m pretty sure all of them.” 

There was an edge of barely controlled venom, almost hatred 
in his tone. It was the venom felt by the whole of his class and 
type, the heavy drinking, loosely moralled, ‘literary’ section of 
the English upper classes against the more sternly principled 
lower middle class, whom they hated and despised far more 
than the fashionable working class. 

“He didn’t smoke,” said Jimmy loudly, disregarding the 
restraining finger Georges had put on his arm, “because he had 
TB. And he didn’t drink (a) because he didn’t need to get 
stoned before he could start writing - as so many other writers 
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do,” he added meaningfully, *‘and (b) because Jews don’t 
drink much at the best of times. We don’t particularly care for 
it. Perhaps we don’t need to escape from our own guilts so 
much. As for other vices...” he paused feeling himself on 
dangerous, largely uncharted, marshy ground, “there wasn’t 
all that much time for them. He lived most of his life as an 
invalid and he died comparatively young.” 

“A solitary,” said Spice. “A solitary. With ... solitary habits 
perhaps?” 

Jimmy said, flushing with fury but primarily concerned with 
establishing the solid truths of the matter: “No. You’ve got it 
all wrong. Paul was not a solitary by nature at all. What he 
longed for with all his heart was to be a part of society. He 
wanted only to be accepted by others. Everybody makes this 
mistake about him. Because he lived the life he lived, because 
he was the person he was you assume that he chose to be like 
that, to live like that. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It was circumstances, destiny, call it what you like which 
made - ” 

“Jimmy!” said Georges in the sharpest tone he had used yet. 
“I’m sure Mr Spice was speaking as truly as he could about 
Salomon. After all, he couldn’t know him as you could - ” 

“There was of course,” said Spice in his silkiest tone, “Miss 
Yorke.” 

There was an instant’s astounded silence. Then Dorn said, 
pouncing: “What’s this? Are you telling me there was a woman 
in the case? You mean Paul had a girl friend?” 

“I believe he had what we called in those days a ‘fancy’ for a 
certain young lady,” said Spice ruminatively. “Unrequited of 
course.” 

The deliberately nasty ‘of course’ implying that no one could 
possibly have cared for Paul as a man - a nastiness all the worse 
for being very near the truth - so choked Jimmy with a miser¬ 
able, hot anger that he was unable to speak at all for the next 
minute which was probably just as well. 

“I’m quite sure Mr - ?” 

“Marchant,” supplied Dorn impatiently since Jimmy either 
wouldn’t or couldn’t respond. 

“.. . Marchant was quite right to say that Paul Salomon 
wished to be accepted - at least in one quarter! I understand 
he was much smitten by Estelle Yorke. Understandably. She 
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was a most attractive creature. Of course he didn’t stand a 
chance. A great many young men were after her. What my 
grandmother, who came from Virginia, would have called a 
belle.” 

“Too bad she didn’t make a better choice,” said Tony, not so 
much on Jimmy’s side as out of general perversity, he had 
taken such a dislike to Spice. “She married old Barton-Gheshunt, 
didn’t she? Gave her a high old time till he was killed in an air 
accident. Didn’t do much better with Number Two either. I 
remember them some years ago. Couldn’t go into a club bar in 
London without being pestered for a free drink. She was 
particularly good at making it seem a great favour if she 
accepted it.” 

“She had a high hand,” said Jimmy reviving, “and she was 
very attractive. I remember her very well. For about five years 
you saw her everywhere - ” 

“Wouldn’t you say,” said Georges in a general sort of way 
but addressing himself more to Spice than anyone else, “that it 
was somewhat naive of Salomon to fix his attention on an 
extremely attractive and worldly woman of that kind?” 

It was a question which could easily have been defended - 
had anyone challenged Georges to do so - on the grounds that 
he was trying to draw Spice out a little more on the subject of 
Paul. And yet there was, at least to Jimmy’s supersensitive ears, 
an element of connivance with Spice, an indicated, shadowy 
lining up beside the old alligator which was so distressing to 
Jimmy that he began to talk at very high speed. 

“You’re wrong, Georges. Absolutely. He didn’t even attempt 
... he had far too much self-knowledge, too much delicacy, was 
far too diffident to even think ... You don’t understand the first 
thing about him if you can imagine even for one moment that 
... I mean his nature was far more complicated than that. It 
would be too simple a reaction...” 

He had been speaking primarily to Geprges who had raised 
the question but the matter seemed to him so important that 
he fully expected the attention of the others to be on his answer. 
It was with a kind of disconcerted rage therefore that he saw 
Spice turn rather more sharply than would have seemed pos¬ 
sible to someone so vaguely indolent in manner and, half¬ 
rising, say to Tony in the middle of his, Jimmy’s sentence: 
“But you really must see our vine.” 
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Jimmy was no stranger to a certain kind of infantile, languid 
insolence, not unknown in artistic circles either, which the 
English upper classes - with their long training in prep school 
tactics - used to dole out to upstart little Jews. (Well, upstart 
little anythings he told himself trying to be fair, since anti¬ 
semitism was only an extra gloss on the basic contempt.) What 
angered him now - as it always had done in the past when he 
had come up against it - was the almost total inability to hit 
back at such tactics since they were both wounding and silly 
together. To answer them was to take them seriously. Not to 
do so was to let them get away with what could be sneaking 
social damage. 

It was with an amazed pleasure therefore that he heard Tony, 
without moving his massively lazy bulk, say laconically: “Love 
to. But let’s finish with Paul first, shall we? You were saying, 
Jimmy?” 

Jimmy looked around him as Spice subsided back in his 
chair. Annabel, he knew, would follow Tony’s lead whichever 
way it went. But Georges? Georges, whose attention had been 
switched away from him the instant Spice had spoken? Glad, 
probably to have Jimmy stopped in mid-flow? Yes, for some 
time now he had known - he thought as he looked at 
Georges’s non-committal expression - that where he wasn’t 
ruffling Georges, he was boring him. 

A spurt of anger that this should be so shot through him and 
he found himself saying: “Yes. Paul was the last creature in the 
world to push himself on anyone’s attention. I’m not even 
saying he might not have wanted to on occasion. But apart from 
anything else, he didn^t know how. Why does no one grasp this 
central point? Wanting to do something is quite separate from 
the ability to do it. Paul wasn’t clever enough to engage anyone’s 
interest. He hadn’t the most rudimentary sense of tactics. On 
the contrary. Look! I’ll give you an example. At that very party 
of yours,” he said, addressing himself to Spice, sitting there with 
his sleepy alligator eyes almost closed, “Paul found himself 
being addressed by a man named Langerbergen - remember 
him? A distinguished German critic of the time. Died later in a 
concentration camp. Langerbergen was no sooner in conversa¬ 
tion with Paul, telling him how much he’d liked his poem than 
all of a sudden, one, two, three, Hanni was there at Paul’s 
elbow. He’d completely ignored him up to then of course. But 
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the morrunt he saw Paul talking to someone interesting ... bingo! 
there he was. Paul turned to introduce Hanni, panting at his 
shoulder ... and the next thing was Hanni*d taken three eager 
steps forward, talking busily to Langerbergen so that the 
German had to swivel round to answer him - which meant that 
Hanni’d made him turn his back on Paul. And that was the 
end of Paul’s conversation. Very neatly done. But it takes a 
kind of talent to behave like that - and Paul simply didn’t have 
it. To suggest that he even attempted . . . especially where a 
woman was concerned .. . And anyway, I don’t think he even 
admired Estelle all that much. He might have liked - ” He 
stopped abruptly. 

“Oh, Jimmee! You can’t stop there!” cried Annabel. 
“Imagine 1 We none of us know Paul has a love for someone, 
you tell no-one and now you still wish to keep everything a 
great secret!” 

“Oh nonsense, Annabel,” said Jimmy crossly, thrown off his 
balance by the whole situation and in particular by Spice’s 
watchfully malicious eye. “I had no intention of keeping any¬ 
thing dark, it just didn’t come up. We were concentrating on 
Paul’s childhood and adolescence more or less till now. There 
was a girl,” he told them fumblingly, wishing he could have 
revealed this anywhere but here. “She lived in the East End 
for a time and then she and her family moved away; first to - 
Hackney, I think it was, and tlien right away, half across the 
world. To Cincinnati of all places. She was quite an ordinary 
Jewish girl in many ways; tall, slim, dark, but with a very sweet 
face. They were very poor and she’d had as little education as 
we had but she read a lot. Such a gentle, intelligent girl - ” He 
stopped suddenly realizing with an effect of great illumination, 
just why Michele had on occasion reminded him of someone, 
and then, quickly, to cover over and hide this fact (though 
exactly why he felt this immediately to be necessary he didn’t 
know) he said: “It never came to anything, I doubt if they were 
ever even alone together. He liked her but that very fact would 
have made him even more self-conscious and ill at ease than 
usual. I don’t even know if he thought of her as a woman. We 
don’t all think in terms of sex. It’s such a mistake to think so. 
One often holds on to people - at parties for instance - hardly 
knowing if they’re male or female, black or white, Eskimo or 
Chinese, just to have someone to talk to. And if, like Paul, you 
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suffer agonies even at a Zionist meeting in Whitechapel, you 
too would be glad to meet someone who was pleasant and didn’t 
duck off to talk to someone else soon as you came near them. 
I think Amalia (strange name for a Jewish girl!) was just that: a 
refuge. Maybe he would like to have asked her out - but he 
never did. 

“Anyway,” he said, “the whole thing was ringed around with 
ifs and buts. He was shy, she was shy... and who knows? 
Perhaps neither was the other’s idea of a lover. People make 
such mistakes about these things. They think shy, plain people 
go for other shy, plain people. Or bores go for bores. Nothing 
of the sort. Absolute fallacy. Inadequate people don’t dream of 
finding others like themselves. They dream of being miraculously 
sought out by the blessed, the handsome, the successful; some¬ 
one who will lift them up, not settle for the same level.” 

“I’m sure Mr - er - Marchant’s analysis (with which I feel 
myself totally unable to compete) is of great value. But of 
course, if you wish to know more about Salomon’s work,** said 
Spice with an air of emerging from a vastly boring conversation, 
“I did draft out a little piece which I thought might do for the 
programme. Not character but literary analysis,” he said, his 
voice implying a very lofty disregard for the former. Going over 
to a choice little satinwood bureau he took out of it some pages 
of manuscript and handing it to Tony managed to indicate that 
the audience had come to an end. 

“And not too soon,” said Dorn as they all emerged into the chic 
little street. “Bloody great walrus. A battener, I’d call him. 
Battened on the great all his life. Never written a phrase worth 
a curse himself. I don’t know. I resent the fact that he’s got us 
over a barrel - and bloody knows it. Isn’t there anybody else 
alive who published Paul and knew him? What about this 
Jenkins, Georges? Gan we get hold of him? I really don’t fancy 
that stone-eyed gryphon being ‘literary’ all over the pro¬ 
gramme.” 

“I agree,” said Georges smoothly. “A dislikeable man. But 
I’m not sure we’d be wise to drop him. For some quite un¬ 
fathomable reason his name still carries a good deal of 
weight.” 

Jimmy looked at him. They had all walked down to Dorn’s 
big car and were standing in a group beside it under the strange 
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light of the street lamp. There had been no more snow since the 
day they had visited the Bronsons and every vestige of it had 
disappeared from the streets of London days ago but the 
January weather was hard and cold with a grim, iron quality 
to it, this late winter afternoon. Impulsively, feeling that he had 
after all been prematurely and unnecessarily hurt about 
Georges not calling for him - since obviously they had all come 
from the studio with Dorn in his car - Jimmy said: “Why don’t 
you - no, what am I saying? - why don’t we all come back to 
my place for a drink?” 

“Good!” said Tony with astonishing promptness. “I’ve been 
wondering when I was going to be asked to one of these parties 
you all seem to be giving behind my back.” 

Astounded almost beyond words, Jimmy said: “But for good¬ 
ness sake - ” then recollecting his own dignity, bit back what 
he had been going to say (which was to the effect that he 
wouldn’t have thought Dorn would bother to come to any party 
of his) and merely said mildly: “You can hardly call them 
parties, Tony. Just the three of us, once at my place, once at 
Michele’s.” 

“All the same,” said Dorn unlocking the car doors and 
motioning them all to get in, “it’s nice to know you’re wanted. 
I take it amiss, Jimmy, to have been left out.” He jerked his 
head round and gave a large wink at Annabel, sitting behind 
him, then putting the car in gear drove off. Obviously he had 
meant his remark to be taken humorously; a mock-reproach. 
And yet Jimmy could have sworn that beneath it, Tony Dorn, 
the famous, the many-friended, the full-live’d was at least half 
serious. He was actually hurt (thought Jimmy as they shot back 
to Bayswater) at being left out of their small dinner parties. 
Successful as he was he felt no more secure than Jimmy himself. 
Or was it a kind of greed, a need to have everything? He wanted 
to be asked, even if he never came. He had to be wanted; that 
was it. Well, it was a need which he, Jimhiy, could fully enter 
into. Such signs of human weakness could never in his eyes 
make him think less of or respect less anyone who displayed 
them. They only increased his affection for the big, striking, 
brilliantly blue-eyed man now (they had arrived, cold but 
cheerful into the lovely warmth of his flat) lying full-length - as 
though he were long familiar with Jimmy’s home - on his 
beautiful red settee. 
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“Hey, Jimmy,” he said, as his host went over to his drinks 
cupboard, “never mind the hard stuff. Know what I’d like? 
As of this minute? Real tea ... not that mimsy, fragrant water 
old Cinnamon gave us in the dolls teacups. You got some plain, 
ordinary grocers tea? Good and strong?” 

“Rather!” said Jimmy delighted. “Won’t take a minute.” 

“I will come and help you,” said Annabel following him into 
the kitchen. She had taken off her foreign, middle-European 
coat, all leather and high astrakhan collar and now, moving 
about Jimmy’s kitchen as much at home as Tony in the living- 
room, looked very pretty in black wool and white angora, the 
peachiness of her skin slightly enhanced by the bluish tinge of 
cold from outside, her long, blonde hair glowing like a stream 
of honey against her black shoulders. 

“Really,” she said as she moved about, “that man Spice .. . 
he was horrible. So rude; and also somehow very ridiculous at 
the same time. There is something about the English intel¬ 
lectual which is .. . oh, I don’t know how to say accurately .. . 
so intellectually . . .” 

“Voulu?” said Jimmy then, as he saw the faintest hint of 
puzzlement cross her forehead though she continued merrily 
rattling cups into saucers, he translated immediately, “. . . ‘de¬ 
liberate’, ‘willed’.” 

“Yes,” she said, catching on immediately with her usual 
dexterity “as you say, voulu.” 

Lost in chuckling, indulgent admiration (she had obviously 
never heard the word before) Jimmy continued cutting up the 
cake. 

“It is not that they are intellectual so much,” she went on this 
time with that real perception of hers for which he sometimes 
felt he could hug her, “but that they wish to display a talent 
for being so. Something, perhaps a little cleverness with words 
has turned their attention to the profession of intellectual - ” 

“Yes. Like a quick eye for a ball might have made them into 
cricketers .. .” 

“Exactly!” said Annabel. “You see, Jimmy! You say you 
have no education! And yet you are really and truly an intel¬ 
lectual. You understand immediately what is underneath in 
people’s character. So you see! You must never under-rate 
yourself.” 

Though every common-sense cell in his brain was telling him 
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that had Tony taken the other side that afternoon she would 
not - or would not have felt safe in doing so - be saying this to 
him now, he could not prevent himself from beaming inside - 
for she could not have paid him a compliment more suited to 
please. 

Trying not to show how warmed and delighted he felt he said, 
“You’ve hit on a fundamental truth there. Not about me but 
about the roles people find themselves playing almost by acci¬ 
dent. And their actions, sometimes so inexplicable... seen in 
this light they are understood. So many of us are acting not 
according to our natures but according to the rules of some game 
we have, almost by chance, found ourselves playing - and then 
can’t stop.” 

“Like Georges for instance,” she said with a flirt of her eyes 
towards the door and a slight lowering of her voice, “who wishes 
to be ... what is the word? Ah! the chivalrous lover. He is a 
good example. Georges is so charming not because he is but 
because he wishes to display an ability to charm. That is one 
reason why he pursues women. To show himself as the gentle 
. . . what is the word?” she said (not to be caught this time even 
for a moment) “like superb violinist?” “Virtuoso?” “... vir¬ 
tuoso in making love.” 

“You speak as one who knows,” said Jimmy, teasing her but 
curious to know as well. 

“Oh no. No, Jimmy. And not only because / wouldn’t - 
though that is also true. Oh no. Georges is frightened of girls 
like me since we are too clever. Any brilliant or unusual per¬ 
sonality - oh, you will think me great egotist but I speak 
impersonally, yes? - will be too much for him and will certainly 
see through him. He is too vain, too selfish underneath the 
beautiful manners and the great courtesy. His marriage has 
lasted only because his wife, though she is miserable when he is 
a long time away or too often unfaithful, does not complain, 
pretends never to see, is all the time adoring and submissive. 
Of course, there has sometimes been crisis. There was a secretary 
at the studio. She left soon after I came. Do you know she was 
never allowed to telephone him at his home! It was obvious 
that he was not wishing for his wife to get jealous. It had hap¬ 
pened to him before you see. There are many patched holes in 
that marriage; so he tries to avoid tearing any more. But at the 
same time he wishes to enjoy himself. .. enjoying himself. 
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Do you see what I mean? Really, I think he does not wish to be 
unfaithful, just to prove that he can charm.” 

They had been standing waiting by the laden trolley for the 
kettle to boil which at that moment it did. Between them they 
took the tea-things in to where Georges (all unaware - thought 
Jimmy with a slight pang of conscience - of what they had been 
saying about him) and Tony were talking professionally 
together. 

“Now we will have our real tea,” announced Annabel com¬ 
mencing to pour out. 

“You’re lucky,” said Jimmy. “I bought some cake this morn¬ 
ing.” And he handed round huge chunks of chocolate gateau 
and buttered yeast cake. 

“Heaven!” said Dorn. “God, how I hate thin slices.” 

“We’ve had an overdose of them lately,” said Georges, “what 
with the Bronsons’ wafer triangles.” 

“And those shortbread biscuits - ” began Annabel merrily 
but, reminded of something which, if he let it, would ruin the 
delightful warmth he was feeling at this moment towards her, 
Jimmy hastily changed the subject, asking them if they were 
definitely decided on including an interview with Spice. 
“Incidentally,” he added, “Spice used to be spelt 
S-P-E-I-S-S.” 

“No!” cried Annabel, and Georges looked equally astonished. 

Only Tony, brushing crumbs off his trousers said, “Not 
surprised. That’s a right German bastard we’ve got there.” 

“Only a quarter German,” said Jimmy, “and by the way, 
Lutheran. jVb/Jewish. His grandfather settled here back in the 
last century some time. Not many people know about this by 
the way. He keeps it dark. I happened to find out by pure 
accident some years ago.” 

“Well, German or no, bastard or no,” said Georges, “I think 
we’ll have to include him. There are so few people around, in 
the literary world anyway, who actually knew Paul.” 

Jimmy looked up, noticing that now they were out of Spice’s 
range Georges had reverted to calling him Paul again. The tiny 
detail worried him. Was Georges so easily influenced by a man 
of unfeeling, by whoever seemed the strongest at any given 
moment? 

“I wish we could do without him all the same,” said Dorn. 
“Hey, Jimmy,” he said changing the subject in the autocratic 
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yet entirely unoffending way he had - miles away Spice’s 
thin insolence, “we let you off in old sauerkraut’s presence, but 
you’re not going to get away so easy. So what about the women 
in Paul’s life? There must have been someone. He was human, 
wasn’t he? I mean - human?” 

“You mean, did he have any sex life?” 

“Yeah, well.. 

“To the best of my knowledge not,” said Jimmy steadily, 

“Oh come on. Look, James, we’ve got a programme on about 
a man remember. Not a machine. So what gives?” 

“I’ve told you. It’s unbelievable now, I suppose, though I 
daresay in some furtive dark corners it still goes on, but in those 
days there were men walking about who actually lived without 
sex. I mean they were virgins. Never slept with a woman,” 
said Jimmy flatly, 

“Never slept with a woman?” repeated Tony slowly. “You 
mean the guy was an unconscious queer?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Jimmy as firmly as he may. One decibel 
louder and - as he had told Michele - they would promptly 
come to the opposite conclusion. 

“A conscious one then?” This, surprisingly, came from 
Georges looking detachedly at his finger joints. 

So taken aback was Jimmy since, in spite of everything he 
still kept thinking of Georges as being determinedly on Paul’s 
side, that he paused to steady himself before answering. 

Into this pause rushed Dorn with a predictable interpreta¬ 
tion. “So that was it,” he said. 

“Oh, for Christ’s sake,” Jimmy exploded, though without 
altogether letting himself go, determining, by sheer will-power, 
to a hair the degree of righteous indignation he could afford 
and still be believed (‘But what kind of situation is this?’ he 
suddenly thought wildly to himself for a fleeting moment, ‘such 
calculations, such . . . what kind of life am I living in, what kind 
of a world where this caution is necessary} Are we all mad?’) 
“No! He wasn’t like that at all any more than you or Georges or 
me,” he said, reluctantly - he hated the need for it - being clever; 
spiking their guns by using the collective example. “Look. You 
are forgetting Paul’s special circumstances; his poverty, his ill 
health, the quality of his imagination. .. and above all, his 
sister. You are forgetting Devora*^ 

It was this last argument (though he had used it, so to speak, 
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innocently) which, he saw with some amusement (a secret, wry 
comedy which nevertheless he could have done without) the 
three of them, Freud-conditioned children of their time, all of 
them however intelligent, accept instantly. Ah! the sister! As 
others at other times say Ah! the mother! 

Well, it had got them off one falsity, thank heaven, but only 
to land on another. For the situation was not as they thought 
it; not at all as they and even people at the time had seen it. 
But how to get the truth through to them through the jungle of 
psychological clichds . .. unconsciously he sighed, wondering 
whether he should even attempt the mountainous task. He was 
not really as talkative as he had seemed all these weeks. Starved 
of intelligent companionship for so long he had over-indulged 
himself at first in the sheer pleasure of discussing things with 
people who were knowledgeable and sophisticated enough to 
understand him. He had got himself drunk on this intelligent 
understanding... as it had seemed at first. And then he had 
been so naively, stupidly sure that he had only to babble out all 
the facts about Paul for that sad life to be instantly understood. 
But it had not been like that at all. And now, with increasing 
fright, he was beginning to see huge gaps widening between 
himself and these others whose intelligence and sensitivity he 
had it seemed ridiculously over-estimated. But these were the 
people who held Paul’s interpretation to the world in their 
hands. And so with a kind of weary stubbornness he made up 
his mind to try again ... for Paul’s sake. Yes, truly for Paul’s 
sake, not his own; he was beginning to get very tired of talk¬ 
ing so much... in fact he was beginning to get very tired, 
period. (‘Once more,* he promised himself. ‘Just this once 
more.’) 

“We really haven’t been giving Devora enough attention,” 
he began. “Let me try and put you in the picture,” he added, 
deliberately using the over-familiar phrase to relax them still 
further, make them feel he was at home with them in cliche 
land. He hesitated then said: “I’ve really left Devora far too 
much out of this. It’s just that somehow I feel treacherous 
when I talk about her in a way I don’t feel when I talk about 
Paul. Nobody ever talked about her much; not even when she 
was killed in an air raid during the war. If it weren’t for the 
poems I suppose no one would have ever talked about Paul 
either. That’s a thought, isn’t it? I have a feeling that the Pauls 
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are necessary. Because of him a whole area of human pain is 
being brought to our attention. All the misery and injustices 
sulfered by small, desolate, humble men are being.., not 
forgotten - because of him. That is the use of genius.’ 

“Well now. I take it,” he said to Tony, “that Georges has 
told you most of what I have already told him about the 
relationship between Paul and Devora?” 

“Yeah, yeah. I’m used to coming in in the middle of the 
main feature. I can pick up the threads. You go right ahead.” 

“I suppose,” said Jimmy, “I can best illustrate Devora’s 
character and her attitude towards her brother as he grew up 
if I tell you about an incident which actually occurred when he 
was about seventeen. One very hot Sunday in the summer of 
that year I had persuaded him to go on what we called a 
‘ramble’; somewhere in Essex I think it must have been. There 
were six of us, three boys and three girls. It had been an aimless, 
feeble day - like all our attempts to amuse ourselves . .. like our 
conversation, like our company. I’ve told Georges this before 
Tony, but I’ll tell it to you again; all that about East End colour 
and liveliness and wit.. . maybe it existed (like the Com¬ 
munists and the political talk and the cultured Yiddishists and 
so on) but I can only say that these were the exceptions rather 
than the rule and wherever they lived it wasn’t on my street. 
However. On this occasion somebody, it wasn’t me, when we 
arrived back in London about eight o’clock that evening, 
persuaded Paul to take us all home with him. A normal enough 
thing to do. Only he’d never done it before. Struggling to do 
whatever was done in our society, naively trying to be social like 
other people, he didn’t stop to think about such matters as was 
the place tidy, was there anything in the house to eat or, most 
important of all, what wmild Devora sayl It was stupid of him but 
then he was stupid you know. Perhaps that’s not a good word; 
innocent, unknowing... optimistic perhaps. He did have this 
extraordinary blankness - in life, never *in art - about what 
people were like and how they were likely to behave, right to the 
end. Perhaps there was a touch of Chaplin there after all,” he 
said to Georges, “only in a different way. He never fought back, 
he was never sly, he was never quick. 

“Anyway, we poured in after that long, sunny, dreary day 
mooching across some Essex fields - oh the melancholy of those 
rambles, the rubbishy, pointless conversations, the cheap, 
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smart girls in their satin blouses - and sat around Paul’s living- 
room, so drab and untidy and poor, the still brilliant sun outside 
shining beyond the back-yard walls while he went and argued 
with Devora in their scullery about making tea. We could hear 
his desperate mutters and her evasive manner. Yes I know,” he 
said, “I told you she was the soul of hospitality - and so she 
was. But I also told you she was the soul of inconsistency. And 
so she was on that occasion. But. . he said, with a giving-up 
gesture of his hands, *‘no. That won’t do either.” He gave a 
shake of his head. “You have to understand her. I didn’t then 
and I don’t altogether now. But now I can see reasons. 

“For all she talked and talked Devora was really desperately 
shy of people. For one thing she somehow never found herself in 
the right age group. Paul and I were far too young, all my 
brothers and sisters were too young, either in age or in outlook; 
my parents were too old . . . Anyway the six of us that day were 
not of her generation and she felt ill at ease at the very fact that 
we were in her house. But far worse than the age thing was the 
fact that Paul had brought girls into the house at all. 

“No,” he said brushing the tip of his nose with one bent 
knuckle, “it wasn’t the sex angle as such that was bothering 
her. I do believe Devora to have been as near sexless as could 
be - but there are other, related feelings one might have in such 
a situation. For instance, there being three couples she might 
well have felt herself an unwanted seventh wheel being wished 
out of her own living-room. But even that counted for nothing 
as against the really burning issue. The reason why Devora was 
being sullen, difficult, unco-operative was not because she was 
outraged that Paul had brought girls into the house but 
because he’d brought common girls. These silly, vulgar girls 
who never read a book . . . what were they doing in her living- 
room? That was what she was seething inwardly - and not so 
inwardly - about. Of course she didn’t object to Paul bringing 
girls home. She’d have been only too pleased (and this was true) 
if they’d been nice girls, intelligent, charming, well-mannered 
girls. Wouldn’t she have welcomed them, cooked, baked... 
And this also was true. 

“You see how wrong it is to read highly coloured sexual 
motivations into their situation? Sex is not, not, not at the 
bottom of everything. Devora’s driving force, as I’ve said 
before was not sex but snobbery; romantic snobbery of a very 
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high order. It’s more common than you may think, you know. 
Even now snobbery is a lot more powerful an element in the 
life of society, shapes events and people far more than we realize. 
Devora’s tragedy was not that she was snobbish but that she 
was blind with it. Where, in Paul’s life as he was living it, was he 
going to find these intelligent, charming, educated girls? And 
imagining he found one somewhere, how did Devora suppose 
Paul was going to make such a girl even look at him? Bring her 
up to the gap between what she wanted for him - or for herself - 
and what in fact was pcmble for the two of them and she went 
blind before that gap, could not see it. To her all things were 
possible. If Paul had brought such people home it was because 
he had deliberately chosen the worst rather than the best. 

“Paul came back into the room, promising us tea. ‘Well, 
when?’ they said crudely as if they could dictate to him, the 
host, to hurry things up. Struggling desperately to treat every¬ 
one with courtesy, he went back to Devora who had resentfully 
put the kettle on. We could hear -1 had gone out to the scullery 
to see if I could help things on a bit - the girls we’d brought in 
and the other boy, a rough, thick-voiced youth, giggling and one 
of them saying in her loud, Gockney-Jewish accent: ‘We’re 
getting nothin’ here. Let’s go to the chip shop. I’m hungry.’ 

“Paul said to Devora: ‘Is there any cake in the tin?’ 

“ ‘Why ask me?’ she said blackly. ‘Take what you like. Do 
what you like.’ 

“He had reached up his arms to take down the big cake tin 
off its shelf and I saw him glance sideways at Devora standing 
there talking away in her dry, muttering voice, ‘. . . no con¬ 
sideration, don’t think about me of course, and what people . . .’ 
and the next thing I heard was the crash as he banged the cake 
tin down on the table.,. His own temper, which very seldom 
appeared so that for long stretches of time one forgot he had 
one, suddenly flared into red rage and he started shouting at 
her, a muted, hissing shout, telling her to gd into the living-room 
and tidy it up that instant. 

“ ‘What? Now?’ she said. 

“ ‘Yes, now.^ 

“ ‘With all your friends sitting there?’ she said sneering. 

“His ‘friends’. He disliked them as much as she did, was 
miserable and felt cheapened by their company. But he could 
not, maddened by her sneer, do anything just then but defend 
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them. Defend!” Jimmy laughed. “He couldn’t defend such 
people. But what he could do was attack her. So he seized her 
arm and said: ‘Go in there this minute and tidy up that dirty, 
filthy litter. D’you hear? D’you hear? Do what I say. Or by 
God...’ 

“She gave him one venomous look from those strange, dull- 
black eyes of hers then, her furious unwillingness covering her 
like a cloud she went into the living-room and began, with 
terrifying, silent fury to pick things up, newspapers, darning, 
used saucers, old slippers, a pile of hairpins, and put them down 
somewhere else, with everybody in the room, silenced by the 
seething pall in which she had wrapped herself, watching. Then 
she stamped out with her flat, put-upon, violently protesting step 
which, however justified, somehow made one want to scream 
with irritation at her and went, not into the scullery which she 
left for Paul and me to scrape around in for such odd bits of 
food as we could find but to her bedroom where we could hear 
her slamming cupboard doors and banging about generally. 
Of course the other four escaped as quickly as possible from that 
dark, embarrassing atmosphere and the general appallingness. 
Paul and I heard them bursting into giggles as soon as they got 
out into the street. And that was the end of his efforts to enter¬ 
tain people normally, to ask his friends to his home - like any 
normal boy.” 

“But they werenH his friends,” said Annabel. 

Jimmy said, nodding his head sombrely; “Precisely. That 
was the awful paradox, he continually found himself in. Trying 
to fit himself into a place where he didn’t want to be anyway. 
Trying to defend what wasn’t worth defending. Trying to like 
what he didn’t like. If only he’d been left free, not made to 
truckle to the unworthy - like Devora’s boss for instance - he 
would not have felt, confused and disorientated by her con¬ 
tradictions, that he had to truckle to everybody. By her way¬ 
wardness, her impossible-to-predict standards, her insistence on 
her judgements at all times and however often she was proved 
wrong, she got him to the point where socially he was com¬ 
pletely at sea. Like that Sunday evening. He didn’t like those 
girls at all. But she had trained him to put aside his own 
instinctive judgements. So he did - only to find that that time 
he should have followed his instinct. He simply never knew 
where he was. And you see, there was no one to tell him. I was 
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no use; partly because I didn’t know anything myself but also 
because I was at that period of my youth, more detached. 
Everything and everybody to me was interesting. I was pro¬ 
tected you see by my large family, by my relatively un-neurotic 
background. Whether I liked my brothers and sisters individually 
or not I was supported by my large, solid home unit - and an 
uncritical one at that with no one like Devora in it. And I had 
a good and loving and above all normal mother. So though, in 
retrospect, I shudder at the memory of those sad, aimless 
‘rambles’, that shoddy company, those awful summer Sundays, 

I didn’t feel it so much at the time.” 

“You have aroused again the question I have been meaning 
to ask you several times,” said Georges. “What happened when 
Devora hit the literary world? Or was it the other way round?” 

“You mean, did it hit her? In a way. In a way. Of course 
when Paul first began making his pitifully few small contacts 
with the outside world, with other writers and so on, he did his 
best to bring Devora in too. It wasn’t all for her sake either. He 
needed help in this new society with its host of unwritten rules, 
its particular tone of voice. She had always impressed upon him 
the fact that she knew what was what, she knew the ways of the 
world. And of course she was a talker where he was not; and I 
think he even had hopes of her appearance - which was in its 
own way really very striking. So, despite a mountain of evi¬ 
dence to the contrary he began by sort of being bonded to the 
idea that he could rely on her to help him in this new situation 
which was gradually emerging. 

“Anyway, where he could - to one or two of Hanni’s big, 
heterogeneous parties for instance - he took her along. (Hanni 
used this against him later, spoke about Devora as ‘like having 
a piece of jabbering Stonehenge at a party’ and then, even more 
damagingly, ‘Of course Paul won’t go anywhere without that 
sister of his. So if you ask him you’ll have to ask the Witch of 
Endor along too’. Things like that.) Of course it didn’t work - 
taking Devora with him. She no more fitted with the new society 
than the old. Her emphases were as always in the wrong place. 
To the rich, Bayswater Jews of course, she simply didn’t exist. 
They wouldn’t liave given her house-room in their sculleries. 
But she failed completely where there was just the possibility 
that she might have succeeded... but didn’t. She was too 
foreign, too narrow, too bigoted and indeed too ignorant for 
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cultivated Bohemia. She simply didn’t know, had no conception 
of the way tlieir minds worked. In some ways, ignorant as she 
was, she was too clever for them. You must remember - we 
saw just a touch of it in Spice this afternoon - in those days (I 
don’t know how it is now) there was a terrible sort of niminy- 
piminy atmosphere about certain sections of the English literary 
and artistic world; something mincing and vague and petulant 
(D. H. Lawrence saw it - and scorned it - exactly in the same 
way as, with at least three-quarters of her sensibility, Devora 
too despised it.) But you see they knew so much more than she 
did that in any discussion she could be floored in two minutes 
by the simple use of facts. She had never had any education to 
speak of, could not refer, as they did, to what others had said 
and written. All she had were her own eccentric and arbitrary 
opinions. I dare say, looking back now, her opinions, those wild 
darts at the nature of things, were as valid and correct as any of 
their educated facts. But since what she came out with were so 
often fumbling but accurately directed challenges to funda¬ 
mentals rather than the academic trimmings they enjoyed 
playing with, they resented her; bitterly resented her blind 
chargings against their own fragile - and often frivolous - 
assumptions. They soon took to giving her a wide berth. And 
this of course made her react with enormous contempt to them - 
or rather about them, to Paul. He might have come to some 
degree of contempt for them himself (and so commanded their 
respect and even attention) if he had not been obliged to defend 
them constantly against her needling attacks. 

“ *Your clever friends!’ was her favourite remark. ‘You 
mark my words, they’ll stab you in the back at the first oppor¬ 
tunity’, was another. And of course she was right and they did. 
But then so did all their un-clever friends. (The word ‘friends’ 
of course is not meant literally. I’m just using it as a synonym 
for ‘the people they happened to know’).” 

Georges said, shifting himself about in his chair in an irritated 
way: “But surely, if Devora was so inept and silly and assertive 
and wrong and Paul saw all this, then he should have made an 
effort to speak to her about it. He should have told her what 
mistakes she was making, not just sat back helplessly and 
watched and squirmed - and done dothing.” 

Jimmy allowed himself thirty seconds of absolute immobility. 
Then he said; “He should have told her, you say? My God! 
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What ^ you think he did? My dear Georges, evidently you know 
nothing about certain kinds of human behaviour. Told 
Devora! He begged, pleaded, reasoned, almost went down on 
his knees to her to apply a little sense to these situations. 
Nothing availed. This is what people don’t understand. Even 
now, thirty and more years later, nobody seems to notice how 
the neurotic mind works. Neuroticism does more damage than 
a thousand bombs. Nobody notices. The attention that’s paid - 
in films, plays, books, newspapers - to mental disease, to far- 
out aberrations of all kinds . . . when the real enemy is the 
everyday neurosis we see all round us. Look! If you proved to 
Devora beyond all possible shadow of doubt that she was 
wrong about something, do you think she would admit it? 
Never in a million years. To such natures - and they’re all 
about us, make no mistake - it’s impossible to admit their own 
error, in fact they will go to unbelievable lengths not to - un¬ 
less of course the correction comes from someone they have 
decided to value. If Devora’s boss, the rich pig, had told her the 
earth was square, she would have at least pretended to believe 
him. And if you’d pushed her into a corner and said: ‘But all 
the greatest scientists in the world can prove that the earth is 
round. Are you going to tell me that that idiot (just because he 
happens to be a synagogue warden and owns a baby grand 
piano) knows better than they do?’ all they would have got 
would have been a sullen, ‘I don’t know. I don’t know,’ 
followed by, ‘It isn’t a baby grand piano, it’s a full size grand. 
You know very well it’s full size so why d’you have to say. . .’ 
And away she’d go on some trivial, nonsensical side-track, 
talking nineteen to the dozen to avoid the main issue. Bring 
her back to the point and she’d go right off it again in ten 
seconds flat. These tactics aren’t confined to the Devoras you 
know. I’ve seen politicians on the television screen employing 
exactly the same ones - and for the same reasons. But if you 
have to deal with them . . . well you tell me. How do you tell 
the neurotic, determined on escape, anything? 

“And you know something?” he said, his gaze all at once 
abstracted, caught up in memory. “Devora’s failure in society 
was all the sadder because she couldn’t really blame it on any¬ 
one or anything. Not even on being Jewish. There was a woman 
around during that period of the kind I told you about once 
before. Jewish, very handsome, the wife of a rich man, not 
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clever at all. But for some reason artistic society was mad 
about her for a while. She happened to fit one of their crazes 
(oh yes, intellectuals are as subject to them as pop fans) at the 
time and they took her up with great enthusiasm, feome of 
those people were very clever but they were also very silly. 
You’ll find quite a lot of references to her in their writings and 
there were at least three portraits of her around in different 
galleries. One per cent, just one per cent of the admiration and 
attention they gave that rich, stupid, handsome woman would 
have transformed Devora’s life - and Paul’s. But it wasn’t 
there for them, then or ever. All those clever people running 
after dross . . . when there was gold to hand. Yes, even in 
Devora there was gold; for all her terrible tragic mistakes. 
This society I am talking about; traitors! Treacherous to the 
very things they prided themselves they stood for. Ordinary 
people who run after wealth and beauty... well, one expects 
no better from them. But these people, who prided themselves 
on their quite other values, they couldn’t even see. . .” 

He had been speaking so far with very little interruption; not 
even surprisingly enough from Tony. And it was not Tony who 
interrupted him now with some decisiveness but Georges who 
said with, unusually for him, an overt air of impatience plus an 
impatient sigh: “Oh, Jimmy! Not again! We have had Paul’s 
woes and Devora’s troubles and the world’s injustices to them 
both . . . Gome on now. I have listened to this many times over 
from you and I believe you. But I don’t think you’re giving us 
the whole truth. There must have been many moments of 
simple joy at being alive that you never suspected. And surely 
nobody’s social life is so full of failure and humiliation as you 
make out. Or if it is then it’s more their fault than you’re willing 
to admit. They made their lives happen that way. If people 
went around being perpetually miserable and out of step for 
such reasons as you put forward then thousands of us would 
commit suicide every year.” 

“Thousands do,” said Jimmy. 

There was a silence. 

“They should have known,” said Georges, “that they would 
antagonize and what’s worse bore people if they went on like 
that. But I honestly don’t think they could have been such 
bores as you make them appear.” 

There it was! The open hostility he had been subconsciously 
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expecting for some time had surfaced. The enemy was out. 
Well, at least he could now take up a position of defence - since 
Georges had chosen to attack. 

He took a quick look at Tony and Annabel hoping to find in 
them some predisposition to be on his side. But he saw only 
neutrality. They were in the audience and only he and Georges 
were in the ring. Well. So be it. And to himself he added: 
“The last time. This will be the last time. After this I will try 
no more.” 

“Yes,” he said looking over at Georges who met his gaze with 
an unsmiling one of his own. “Yes, I know. Ever since we 
started working together on the programme I’ve been saying 
the same thing over and over again to you. But what else can I 
do? What am I to do if the position still isn’t fully grasped? 
Allow a totally false impression to go forward? Do you want a 
programme based on a lie - and a sentimental lie at that? 
Paul Salomon, the suffering young poet, romantic and tragic 
and dead. Like Keats. Only he wasn’t like Keats. That’s what I’m 
trying to get at. Everybody, I see it, is hoping - and un¬ 
consciously trying - to set him up as someone hurt but 
marvellous, sensitive but noble, unhappy but able to charm 
the devotions of many fine men. But Paul wasn’t like that. I’m 
trying to give you the unbeautiful, ignoble, charmless, boring 
truth. I see that I am not getting it over and that it is not your 
fault but mine. But what can I do except say it again? What 
new tactics can I use, what new thrust which will make you 
know in your blood what it was like to be him? Apart from his 
comparatively early death I can’t even give you tragedy. It 
would be so easy if I could. Everybody understands tragedy; 
nobody understands pain. Nobody wants to know how pain 
feels. Nobody even wants to go outside the accepted categories 
of pain. I tell you sometimes I feel if I could be granted one gift 
from the Gods, it would be just that; the ability to extend the 
recognized boundaries of pain; to force attention on the small, 
murderous humiliations, the tiny, killing leaks of blood that 
no one sees, no one sees. Or seeing, discounts. I believe that 
we walk over such lives all the time, unknowing, like people 
walked over platinum in the ground or pitch-blende before the 
discovery of radium. And sometimes I feel that in some future 
world these categories will be discovered and seen and people 
will look back with astonishment (as we do now on children 
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hanged far stealing bread) and think us barbarians to have 
ignored such terrible needs. 

“I’m not just talking about Paul. Everybody! If we felt 
about everybody’s human dignity the way we feel about 
physical suffering in war, starvation in India, bad law, corrupt 
government... if we looked to our everyday behaviour to 
each other hour by hour... the big problems would cease 
also. Ask yourself! How many of your friends would come and 
visit you if you were in hospital for an operation, say? I can 
tell you. Nearly all of them. Or they’d write or send flowers or 
sympathy. And they would truly mean it. But how many - 
except the curious, the gossips - would come if your domestic 
life were in ruins, your son a failure, your daughter betrayed, 
your wife a shrew? Who will hold out a lifeline of tact, of 
loyalty, of care for your human pride then? I can tell you. No 
one. Who cares about such griefs? Who numbers them? 

“If every effort Paul made to lift his head above his life 
ended in humiliation and disaster - not because of him or any¬ 
thing he did but because his fate was shaped, sculptured in iron 
for him before he was even born . . . what do we do about such 
lives? Laugh? Scoff? Pity? Turn away? Or yawn? Is that all a 
life of humiliation and anguish provokes in you? Boredom? 
Even if Paul were not a great poet, if he were the most un¬ 
remarkable of men, a poor, middle-aged clerk in a factory, 
such a life should be looked at, understood, arouse not only 
sympathy but. . .’’he shook his open hands before his chest, “a 
wish to alter the climate in which such people must live. So much 
money on medical research, antibiotics, plastics, laser beams 
. . . who will sew up these other wounds? Who will wage war 
on these wants?” 

He stopped somewhat abruptly and looked around him. Of 
the three only Annabel had something of sympathy in her 
expression. It might have been more but she would not go 
against Tony - whose expression had become remote and 
slightly dour. Somewhere along the line (though how or where 
he did not know) Jimmy had lost him. And Georges? Georges’s 
fine, winged head was held in a faintly absent pose as if he had 
stopped listening some time ago. 

With a sinking heart he saw that he had failed. Well, he 
could have done no other. Spreading his hands he said, even as 
they began to make unmistakeable small moves towards 
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getting themselves ready to go: “Some lives are like that you 
know. They’re boring and sad and irritating to hear about. I 
don’t blame you as people for not wanting to. But I thought - ” 
he said beginning for the first time to falter as he drew no 
response from any of them, now beginning to shoulder them¬ 
selves into their various coats and scarves, “that as artists you 
should know the truth. After all, you are engaged on what we 
all hope will be a work of art - ” 

“Don’t worry about that, James,” said Tony, his tone 
betraying that it was precisely these worries which Jimmy had 
stirred up - and so antagonized him. “It will be. Mirror 
Productions never fails,” he said, as if quoting from an 
advertisement... a kind of unconscious running towards 
what he could do, advertise, and away from what he knew in 
his heart he couldn’t do: make the work of art Jimmy’s tactless 
innocence had been urging him to make. 

“No, I’m sure it doesn’t,” said Jimmy, his voice gentle with 
hopelessness. 

“By the way, Jimmy,” said Georges as they began to file 
out. “I have so much to do. Would you send in your roughed 
out commentary to my office and then perhaps when I’ve been 
over it and sent it back you can get in touch with Annabel if 
there’s anything you want to discuss?” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Jimmy, cut to the heart. For all his 
disillusionments he had not envisaged being cut off quite so 
drastically from the source of all his new experience, all the 
new richness, so soon and so casually. It was not a final 
severance . . . and anyway, ‘From what? From what?’ he asked 
himself as he saw them out. Yet he found himself almost 
dazed with misery. To be disenchanted, he saw was not 
enough. Strips and rags of magic still fluttered from their 
presence. How was he going to live without it? ‘Pinchbeck,’ 
he muttered to himself. But without a centrality on which to 
focus, whatever the quality. . . how was he going to live? 
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WONDERING WHO GOULD BE WRITING TO HIM FROM 

Ghigwell Heath, Jimmy opened the letter. It was from Michele. 

My dear Jimmy^ it began. Probably Georges or Annabel have kept 
you up to date with whafs been happening with me. But all the same I 
should have written to you personally. I would have done much earlier 
if Pd thought for one moment that I was going to be at home for so long - 
over a month now. This wretched flu epidemic! I hope it didn*t catch 
you. Pve been wondering and worrying about that since you wouldnH 
have anyone to nurse you but I simply couldn’t do anything about it. 
As you probably know I came home to nurse my mother when she went 
down with it and then she was hardly up when my father collapsed into 
bed. It’s lucky they both recovered in time to nurse me! 

It seems such ages since we met - though I daresay you are still so 
absorbed in the programme that you haven’t noticed. Anyway, keeping my 
flngers crossed (my father - a rabbi remember! - would have a jit if he 
heard me say that!) I should be back in my own flat some time next 
week - all being well. I’ll ring you as soon as I’ve settled down to 
normal. Perhaps you would come over one evening if you’re not too busy. 
It would give me great pleasure. 

Tou probably also already know that my part of the programme, 
the selection of the poems, was more or less done before all this happened. 
I contacted the studio once or twice by ’phone and Annabel was very 
helpful over the minor points which cropped up - fortunately since 
neither Georges nor Tony were available at any time. They seemed to be 
either ill or terribly busy - absolutely absorbed with new projects, new 
ideas. I suppose I didn’t dream the whole thing about Paul Salomon 
and the programme and everything? I sometimes feel I did. But then I 
remember you and the experience becomes solid again. Have you done 
your recording yet? 

I was going to write you a really long letter but I flnd I am too 
exhausted. I really had a bad attack of that beastly flu and still feel 
rather weak. But I didn’t want to put off writing to you - so here’s 
just a short letter to be going on with. I do hope that we shall meet soon 
and that you are well. Drop me a line if you’ve time. Tours, Michele. 

Jimmy read the letter twice at ordinary reading speed then 
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put it 2Ly^&y in his desk. Half an hour later he took it out again. 
Yes, he had been right. She had not written ‘Dear Jimmy’ but 
‘My dear Jimmy’. He held the sheet in his hand, smiling. 
Bless the girl for that; indeed for the whole tone of the letter. 
To have remembered him, to have worried about him - when 
she had been under such strain herself. How long had it been 
since anyone, till this sweet girl, had worried about him? 

His eye caught the phrase, ‘neither Georges nor Tony were 
available’ and his smile faded. So he had not been the only 
one to receive the Annabel treatment. And with this thought 
his anger flared up again from the permanent, hot cinders of 
bitterness which had lain within him these past weeks and could 
not be doused. They hadn’t - or rather Annabel, the only one 
he had been able to get hold of, hadn’t - even told him what 
had been happening with Michele. And he - imagining that 
she too wished only to discard him - hadn’t even asked. The 
plans he had been making for her rescue from Georges had all 
at once seemed absurd so that he had winced back from the 
very thought of them. ‘Interfering idiot’ was the phrase he had 
beaten himself with. Now, reading her letter, a wave of self¬ 
blame that he could have misjudged her so broke over him and 
instead of putting the letter away again, he sat down to answer 
it immediately. 

My dear Michele^ he wrote. How stupidly the way things happen. 
I have seen neither Georges nor Tory for weeks now. My only link with 
them - like yours - has been with Annabel on the telephone. No one told 
me you were with your parents or that there'd been illness or anything. 
Arid as there has been a kind of cold wind coming from Mirror Produc¬ 
tions I somehow thought you had turned chilly too and would not welcome 
any attempt from me to get in touch with you. 

(‘In fact,’ thought Jimmy, pausing for a moment, ‘I sulked. 
That’s the real truth of it. Sulked. Cultivated a sense of 
grievance against you too. T should be ashamed of myself.’) 

To bring you up to datCy he resumed. TeSy I have done my com¬ 
mentary. Neither Georges nor Tony were present - just the usual team of 
techniciansy Polly etc. andy directing operations that producer we met at 
the studioy Julian Channing. Tony was genuinely down with flu and 
really ill and Georges was simply terriblyy enormously busy. 

(He stopped writing for a moment, considering whether that 
last sentence would sound to her as childishly sarcastic as it 
sounded to himself. But he decided to let it stand.) 
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It was a curious experience hut I think I did it reasombly well. It*s 
perfectly true what they say: once in showbiz some of the tricks never 
leave you. And Julian was very pleasant; very efficient when h^s on a 
job ril say that for him. Of course I don^t know how much thefre going 
to cut. My outline was altered several times - by whom exactly I simply 
couldri^t find out - and sent back to me with any number of marginal 
queries and suggestions. Then Td get on to Annabel and tell her my 
opinions. . . and she would hedge and say: ‘‘Oohj Jimmy) I don*t 
know. Please, please, don^t ask me/^ whenever I asked her who was 
actually messing about with my script. This went on for nearly three 
weeks and was very tiresome. 

(He stopped again, thinking with bitterness of Annabel’s 
soft, cooing treachery. He had begged her to tell him who was 
actually handling his script; it was, he had said desperately, 
over and over again, terribly important to him. And she had 
wriggled and cooed and finally, when he had threatened to 
break off all connection with the programme if she didn’t tell 
him, she had said in an off-hand, new little voice with a shrug 
in it: “Well, if you want, Jimmy, then you must do so.” But as 
they both knew, he would not abandon it if only because that 
would be abandoning Paul and could not because he was 
contracted to do it. She had him and that was that. Even if he’d 
gone down to the studios he’d never have got past the assorted 
receptionists and secretaries to Tony (was it even true that he 
was ill?) or Georges. He had been obliged to give in though not 
without a residue of acute dislike for Annabel. He didn’t blame 
her for her loyalty. But there had been something dismissing 
and impeivious in her manner which he felt somehow he would 
never forgive. Burning, he promised himself vengeance some 
day on that devious, peachy-faced charmer. 

Worst of all, though, had been the fact that all the time he 
had struggled with the script, trying to keep Paul and only 
Paul uppermost in his mind, his heart had alternately raged 
and hoped that either Georges or Tony would want to see him, 
discuss the thing, be amiable, draw him back into their full, 
many-coloured, flashing lives. No amount of sense or reason, 
scorn or disillusionment had made the slightest difference to 
this hope. Fed by the fortuitous circumstances of the flu 
epidemic - which made it impossible to know how much of 
this hurtful cold-shouldering was deliberate - he had been 
unable to kill it. 
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There had also been his worries over the actual writing of the 
script. Not at home in the medium he had looked forward to 
some help in ironing out whatever difficulties of emphasis or 
phrasing might arise. He needed to discuss his script, defend it if 
necessary, work out in actual argument which passages were 
right and which were wrong. But all he had had was the 
curious ghost battle through the almost equally elusive 
Annabel - and no proper discussion at all. Curt notes in 
margins.. . that was all he had had to go on. He was par¬ 
ticularly worried about the summing up over which he had 
taken enormous pains. Would they retain it? He had no idea. 

‘They were’, he had said of Paul and Devora, ‘nearer to 
characters in Russian literature than anything we commonly 
know in England. Not the heroes or heroines, the figures of 
great stature we find in Tolstoy or Dostoievsky or even the 
charming people we meet in Turgenev but those lesser 
characters on the edge of events of whom Chekhov was the 
great master. They were, in life, the people in the margin of 
other people’s lives; ageing clerks, uncles, schoolmasters of 
whom some brief comment is made . . . “The experience had 
saddened and embittered him and he lived only a year or two 
after that. . or some such phrase about a poor, disappointed 
doctor or a melancholy landowner. Fringe characters, not big 
enough for the central roles. There was an utter lack of impor¬ 
tance about Paul (and his sister) in their lives even in the 
narrow, poor community in which I knew them best. And yet, 
ironically, the great paradox for which, even today Paul isn’t 
always forgiven, is that he was central after all; more central 
certainly than anyone else in that small society I remember, a 
society which in his lifetime could not really ever get over the 
fact that he might become (by what was deeply felt to be some 
kind of unfair joke on the part of the Almighty) important. It 
was held to be unforgiveable of him and his society did its best 
to punish him for God’s jest. This programme is the shining 
proof that they did not succeed.’ 

Had they kept this passage - in which he had tried to express 
the almost inexpressible - in? He did not know. 

He bent to his letter again. 

Such news as I had of how things were going, (he wrote) came 
eventually through Polly - as gossiping and (I would only say this to 
you) malicious as ever. I wish (and this too I would only say to you) 
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such people were either not amusing or not clever - in their own rather 
appalling way. He was here^ with the crewy for the better part of two 
days. And I must say, half reluctantly (since I donH trust him an inch) 
I learnt a lot from him. For instance, he said something so interesting 
when they were fiddling around with the camera and lights and so on. 
He said that the easiest physical characteristic to recognize in a mards 
face was worldliness. Sophistication, experience, material values nearly 
always give to men*s faces a particular kind of redness and puffiness. 
Their skins become bristly, their eyes moist. Worldliness, he said in 
that dry, amusing way of his, always appears on men*s faces as a bad 
cold. This is absolutely true! 

And then, in a later conversation, he made a remark which has been 
singing in my head ever since. He was talking about someone we*d both 
vaguely known in the old days in Coop Lane where we — or our 
families — had been neighbours more or less. And he said, quite casually, 
about this man: “His brother was a tailor and he died in Samarkand.” 
Now just try saying that sentence over to yourself ! "His brother was a 
tailor and he died in Samarkand.* Isn*t it beautiful? I wish it could 
somehow have been worked into the programme. Or that it had come 
from anyone but Polly. He somehow doesn*t deserve it. By the way, he 
also told me that he and Georges had been down to Thames Square 
again to take some more shots of the school — I don*t know why and Polly 
wouldn’t say. I feel like that other James - Forsyte. Nobody tells me 
anything either. 

(In fact, Jimmy thought, putting down his pen again, Polly 
had been far more anxious to talk scandal - mainly about 
Tony who, according to him, indulged in just about every vice 
in the book except possibly sodomy. “Belongs to what’s known 
in some circles as the Voyeurs Club,” Polly had said with flat¬ 
voiced relish. “Somewhere off Knightsbridge. Goes there after 
a hard day at the studio conning big business into big 
advertising. Relaxes him, he says!” 

“Oh, come off it, Polly,” said Jimmy. “I don’t believe you. 
Anyway, what d’you mean. Voyeurs Club?” 

“Exactly what I say. Supposedly a drinking place but with 
rooms at the back. Two-way mirrors, that sort of thing. Look, 
he’s a big boy remember. He’s been everywhere, done every¬ 
thing. H.- has to go further afield for kicks these days.” 

Jimmy had not pursued the subject, not out of delicacy or 
lack of curiosity so much as wanting to get away from a 
curious feeling of sorrowful impatience with Tony. He found 
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that even if what Polly was telling him was true, he was 
disapproving of it for the wrong reasons. What he disliked 
most of all was Tony’s old-fashionedness, his almost parodied, 
big-producer - Hollywood - Hemingway hero style. Surely he 
could have found a more original role than the hard-drinking, 
show-biz, red-lamp connoisseur? 

With a sigh of something extraordinarily like pity for that 
huge, gleaming-eyed, deeply attractive man, he returned to his 
letter. 

Julian Channing and I also had some talk: mainly about his job 
in general. I really very much disapprove of this man also and all his 
goings-onj I dislike the very foundations of his life. But as with Polly, 
he can be so intelligent. Ifs terrible really! The intelligence of pro¬ 
foundly immoral men is as pernicious as drink or drugs. . . arid with 
exactly the same effect: first an enhanced and lively pleasure in life, then 
diminishing returns and ultimately a terrible cost. . . 

Jimmy put down his pen yet again and sat back, recalling 
his conversation with Julian over lunch, that first day of the 
recording. The man had been astonishingly frank about his 
trade - opening Jimmy’s eyes, amongst other things, to 
Georges’s lack of frankness. It was something he had not realized 
at the time . . . the way Georges’s courtesy and seeming open¬ 
ness had really kept close wraps on a lot of things he had pre¬ 
ferred them not to see - for vanity’s sake no doubt. He had 
never mentioned for instance what Julian had come right out 
with; the artificial quality of all television interviewing. 

Julian, though doing his substitute job in place of Georges 
very well, had been frank about the chances of success with 
The Letters of Destiny. “Not because it won’t be quite well done,” 
he said, “With or without enthusiasm, Mirror Productions 
never turn out a bad job. But the subject won’t do and Tony 
should have known it. Oh no, no,” he said seeing Jimmy about 
to rise up in arms. “Not because Paul Salomon was anything 
less than a great poet, but because it’s a programme in the last 
analysis about poetry; that is, words. And the fact is, words 
hardly mean anything to anybody any more. The only impor¬ 
tant words left in the language for anyone these days are the 
two or three words of their own name. Sound or print. And 
when they do try to use words on television, talking heads, the 
result is usually disastrous... that is, if we’re looking for 
something old-fashioned like truth. Ever noticed - I used to be 
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a newspaper man at one time - how people express themselves 
in interviews? As soon as they talk to someone connected with 
the Press they start talking in conscious journalese; not the 
ordinary language they use at all. And with television it’s even 
worse. Get people talking naturally - and then tell them who 
you are and what you want... and bingo! The minute the 
camera and mike appear everybody undergoes a sea change. 
They start using that special television syntax and television 
cliches ... T should think it very probably is,* they say, and 
‘You have to do what’s right for jom,’ and (Oh God how I hate 
this one, you’d think it was a national nervous tic) ‘This 
country’s . .. television service, transport facilities, baked 
beans . . .’ oh, take your pick ... ‘is the best in the worW Always 
said with the most idiotic assurance as though these people have 
been all over the world and know.” 

“I absolutely agree,” said Jimmy, much beguiled. 

“Probably the worst in the world, though, are the dummies.” 

“Dummies?” 

“Trade term. Idiot celebrities brought in to decorate a talk- 
show. I’ll never forget one discussion. It was during one of 
those political crises that blow up from time to time. Huge 
tempest, P.M. rushing thither and yon . . . and talk. Talk, 
talk, talk. And then they bring this idiot on the box and ask 
him what he thinks ought to be done. And he says (this after 
weeks of cliff-hanging, top level interchange, mind) he says - I 
swear this is true! - ‘Well I think the Prime Minister ought to 
go and talk the whole thing over.’ Mind you, someone did have 
the gumption for once to explode and say, ‘Well what the hell 
d’you think he’s been doing all these weeks?’ I’ve never been so 
grateful to anyone in my life. There’s something about the box 
that turns people into cretins.” 

“It’s the cameras,” said Jimmy cheerfully. “They probably 
give out a lethal poison we don’t know about.” 

“Unknown, electronic. South American death ray - or how 
to melt a brain cell before you can say ‘dissolve’!” 

“Talking of which,” said Jimmy, “there’s a question I’ve 
been meaning to ask someone as soon as I got the chance. I 
know of course who’s been interviewed and so on up to now. 
But in fact these are all people who knew Paul in his earlier 
years. That is, till about ten years before he died. Have you any 
idea what Georges or Tony plan to do about that gap - apart 
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from myself that is? Somehow we never discussed it. I suppose 
I thought vaguely that they’d go on pulling more people out of 
the hat; people he’d known. But it seems not. Or at least they 
haven’t told me. Of course those last ten years were spent 
almost entirely in hospital beds - ” 

“I was just about to say,” said Julian casually, “I believe 
Georges has recorded an interview with a Dr MacIntyre. Paul 
was his patient in the sanatorium for the last two years of his 
life.” 

“Oh,” said Jimmy rather blankly. “They might have told 
me. 

“I think it was very much a last minute decision,” said 
Channing jumping like Annabel immediately behind some kind 
of closed barricade of Mirror Productions-us . . . only Julian’s 
manner was in addition markedly Public School, loyal-to-the- 
team, you keep out... a manner which Jimmy remembered 
from his Mercedes days and which both chilled and irritated 
him. 

“Do you,” he said feeling it necessary to return to safer 
ground, “actually prefer making documentaries rather than 
any other kind of television programme?” 

“Up to a point,” said Julian, lighting a small cheroot. He 
had a curious mouth, pendulous and melancholy. What was 
left of his hair straggled wispily over his collar. “One has to 
simplify too much of course - if only because of the time factor. 
Look at animal programmes; years and years of observation 
reduced to one minute’s screen time. That’s unavoidable. 
The trouble about documentaries is that that’s where the most 
intelligent and creative minds are - because that’s where the 
most original part of television lies. Plays . . . you have theatre 
and cinema. News . . . you have the Press. But the documen¬ 
tary, that belongs almost, entirely to the medium. So you get 
the best people - but also the most unhappy. We’re unhappy,” 
he said knocking half an inch of ash off his cheroot and looking 
at it intently, “because we know we betray. We’re a treacher¬ 
ous breed, Jimmy. A treacherous breed.” 

“Betray?” said Jimmy instantly alerted. He felt himself an 
expert on betrayal. 

“But certainly,” said Julian in his charming, Etonian voice. 
“We do it all the time, haven’t you noticed? We swoop down 
on someone, some ordinary person or group and for a few vivid 
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days or weeks transform their lives with our interest and our 
questions and the bustle and excitement and cameras and 
beauty... Oh yes! It’s a curious fact. A lot of television crews 
are uncommonly decorative, with their shining brown skins 
and interesting bodies and dashing clothes. Next time you go 
to a political meeting, next general election say, you notice 
the difference between the TV crews and the bulk of the 
audience. It’ll astonish you! And then there’s our different 
values and bright talk and flattering concentration - I’m 
talking about the creators now, not the technicians - and above 
all our tremendous intelligence. And for a short time the object 
of all this feels himself at the centre of the world. And then, 
when we’ve squeezed what we want out of him, finished our 
gentle, ruthless upturnings of God knows what buried feeling 
... suddenly it’s all over and we’re off. All our charm and 
style and casual expertise and attention gone leaving behind 
God knows what stirred up wreckage. We’ve been such 
friends\ come so close. We make promises to meet again, to 
keep it up, to see each other often ... all broken, all forgotten 
by the next day. 

“It’s enough to break one’s heart - if one has a heart. Some¬ 
one ought to make a programme one day about what happens 
to people after we’ve made a programme. Poor bastards, put 
back in the cupboard after their glorious hour. God help us, 
they think we’re going to be permanently part of their lives. I 
did something about suicides once ...” he put a clenched fist 
against his cheek. “I remember one chap telling his story to the 
camera - and me. Very responsive he was to intelligent ques¬ 
tioners - like me. Tremendous relief to him to be understood 
by someone so deeply perceptive - like me. And then . .. the 
whole thing switched off. Back in the dark again. Well, I did 
try that time; I swear I did. I tried to help him a bit after¬ 
wards. But he kept on. Kept ringing me up and wanting long 
talks. It was truly pathetic. But I couldn’t have it, after all, 
could I? - there’d have been nothing left of my life. So I had to 
shake him off. I didn’t want to. I didn’t want to hurt the guy, he 
was pretty used up. But he wasn’t my problem. My function 
was to record his problem, not solve it. Lord knows I regarded 
it sympathetically enough. But you see how dangerous sym¬ 
pathy is. It leadi to betrayal. I was only doing my job as well 
as I knew how. But people don’t keep their categories straight.” 
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“Noi they don’t, do they,” said Jimmy without expression. 

Julian said quickly: “And it’s no use despising me, Jimmy. 
You’d be no different if you were doing the job. No less selfish. 
These human consequences are part of what we do. You think 
you could do it any differently? Think you’d sacrifice yourself? 
You wouldn’t. Any more than you’d say to yourself: I must 
marry that woman even if I don’t like her, because she’s dying 
of love for me. Well, would you? Of course you wouldn’t. It’s 
you or them. It’s always you or them. That’s why social services 
are largely a farce, psychiatry’s a farce. What ninety-nine per 
cent of the people want isn’t your advice or analysis or your 
intervention with the Housing Committee. They want you. 
They want to be important to you. There’s only one thing you 
can do for other people - if you’re willing that is - and that is 
to give them a piece of yourself. As much as you can manage.” 

“About one third would you say?” said Jimmy, with an 
absolutely straight face as he recalled Annabel’s story about 
Julian’s three women. 

To his credit (Tony would have been far more touchy) 
Julian burst out laughing. “Yes,” he said composedly, still 
chuckling. “That’s about the right proportion. One third.” 
And he had stood up from Jimmy’s dining-table still laughing. 
“It’s a barbarous business - television. Like life itself which we 
keep kidding ourselves has improved. It hasn’t, you know. 
Because we no longer make an afternoon matinee of the 
lunatics in Bedlam we think - no, we plume ourselves - on our 
advance. Nothing of the sort. We put them on the box instead 
and call the parade of damage and pain the discarding of 
hypocrisy. Truth. Honesty. And to justify ourselves we add 
that it’s ‘in the public interest’. Nice blanket phrase nobody 
ever queries. Savages, all of us. Whether you do it or view it 
makes no difference.” 

Hearing the crew coming back from their outside lunch, he 
began to move away from the table. 

“By the way,” said Jimmy, “there’s another question I’ve 
been wondering about. Has it been decided roughly what 
proportion of the programme I shall be taking up?” 

“Depends how good you are,” said Channing with a lifted, 
amused eyebrow before lumbering over to confer with Polly 
on some point. 

For a split second Jimmy felt acutely annoyed with himself. 
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He had asked the question with an automatic, professional 
interest in timing. After all he’d had to learn a great deal about 
timing in his broadcasting days. But Julian had obviously 
drawn the conclusion that, like all the other people they’d just 
been talking about, he simply wanted his face on the screen for 
as long as possible. Irritated, he had been obliged to swallow 
the explanations he had immediately wanted to give - since 
they would have been neither dignified nor believed - and get 
on with the business of recording. 

What other news? he wrote bending to his letter again. Well, 
in case it has escaped your notice we are well into February and it is 
nearly spring. I hate the spring and always have. False spring mornings 
with their false promises. Today it is nice, though. Not sunny but 
milky; a tender, milky, soft-aired day with no heartache. I am looking 
through my window at the Bayswater Road and have just seen a very 
pretty sight. My ground floor tenant was going out with his tiny little 
brown and white dog; a gay little thing called Coco; very high- 
spirited. Just as they came on to the pavement three schoolgirls passing 
by all stopped to pat this charming little animal, (I am very fond of him 
myself) and he got terribly excited, arching his minute, dancing body 
and trying to clamber on to their bent knees, his short tail wagging away. 
But what is so beautiful is the way, by the sheer charm of his little body 
and movements he has brought out such tenderness and love from the 
children. Tou seel Even a dog needs charm. It*s so easy when you look 
right. 

Well, it wouldn^t be me if I didn’t drag a moral in! 

Michele, my dear, I look forward to seeing you again very much and 
to talking to you. At least Vve had one beneflt out of this whole 
business. Without it Fd never have met a nice creature like you. Look 
after yourselffor goodness sake. And though Fve never met them please 
give my regards to your parents. I hope you’ve all recovered absolutely 
by now. 

See you soon - all being well, 

Tours, 

Jimmy. 

It was indeed a wonderfully mild and pleasant day and he 
decided tc go out and post the letter and then perhaps go as 
far as Regent Street or Piccadilly and have lunch out. The fact 
that Michele had bothered to write to him had enlivened his 
spirits enormously so that he felt jaunty and physically better 
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than hfe had done for months. So much so that instead of taking 
the bus he decided to walk. As always on a fine day, providing 
it was neither too cold nor too bright he found himself in an 
almost soppy state of feeling about his home town: London. He 
adored it, could never get enough of its special light or the 
special feeling it gave him when he sometimes felt he could put 
his arms around the whole huge, sprawling city and hold it to 
him with passion. Sometimes on such days he would make his 
way to Waterloo Bridge and, feeling he could not look enough, 
would walk across it drinking in, almost eating the majestic, 
soft-tinted spectacle on either side; the lovely, sparkling, dirty 
river, St Pauls on the left, the Houses of Parliament on the right, 
the Festival Hall in front... all beautiful in the soft, smudgy, 
blue-grey London air. And always, when he walked across this 
bridge he would find himself thinking with a kind of envy of 
Churchill and other such giant figures of English history who 
would have had the right to pause on this bridge and, looking 
from side to side, say with truth: ‘This is my city. This belongs 
to me.' 

Thinking about Waterloo Bridge he had arrived, walking at 
a brisk, enjoyable pace, at Marble Arch and for a moment he 
hesitated, wondering whether he might nor perhaps jump on a 
bus and actually go there. But then, though he was not hungry, 
he felt a sudden curiously restless desire to go and have lunch 
immediately at a particular restaurant not very far from the 
BBC. So, rushing now though it was barely noon, he pushed 
sharply down Oxford Street and walking faster and faster, 
turned at last into Upper Regent Street and a few minutes 
later arrived with an extraordinary and puzzling sigh of relief 
at the restaurant. 

Inside, though there was no one there whom he actually 
knew, he recognized several unmistakeable BBC executive 
types of a kind whose company even in the old days had always 
made him feel slightly derisive, their conversation being con¬ 
ducted in bursts of initials . . . ‘Went up to see the W.G.M, 
himself at the old Min. Dec. Told him O.G.R. wouldn’t wear 
it; not at any price .. .’ 

It was years before he had been to this particular restaurant 
and neither the food nor the service had improved in the 
interval. Yet for some reason he felt an extreme reluctance to 
be anywhere else but just there. He was eating his apple tart 
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before he realized why. Subconsciously he had been hoping 
that someone - anyone - from Mirror Productions whose 
studios were also quite near, would be lunching there too. Also 
though none of them had come through the door and, for all 
he knew, had never patronized the place at all, yet the very fact 
of being in their vicinity, within a few hundred yards of the 
studio gave him an excited sense of being near them, with 
them, part of tliem. He could not keep his eyes away from the 
small bar near the entrance, full of long-haired, middle-aged 
men and hard, smart women, smoky, ringing with chat and 
glasses. It seemed to him a possible place where Tony might 
come in for a drink even if it wasn’t entirely his style and so he 
watched it as he might have kept watch on Tony himself. 

And Georges? he suddenly asked himself. And then realized 
that somehow during these last weeks Tony’s image had become 
more important to him and Georges’s had faded. They had 
both failed him in understanding. But Tony had failed less. Or 
was it that he was bigger, more lovable, less deceitful than 
Georges? Or that he had betrayed signs of real, rough fond¬ 
ness for him, Jimmy, as against Georges’s false, beautiful 
courtesy. A recollection occurred to him as he sat there stirring 
his coffee of the scene in Mrs Saville’s ‘studio’ where she had 
her pottery kiln and where he and Tony had had their first 
companionable joke together, standing a little apart from the 
others inspecting that hideous plate. And then, suddenly, with 
a kind of click the exact dialogue and placing of that little 
scene ran though his head as if it had been recorded and he 
remembered how Georges had broken up the private joke 
between himself and Tony and indeed got them apart. ‘He was 
jealous!’ he said to himself now in stunned revelation. ‘He 
didn’t like Tony and me to be friendly. He begrudged it to me. 
He broke it up on purpose. And I thought it was I who was 
behaving badly!’ 

A kind of exasperated anger at his own stupidity ran through 
him followed by a wave of depression. The charmed sense of 
being near a centre of enchantment left him and with its going 
a chill fell on him. Vaguely he pushed back his chair, paid his 
bill and went outside into the busy street, took a step or two to 
the left then to the right then stood stock still in the middle of 
the pavement. He literally did not know which way to turn. 
His heart did not know which way to turn. And so he stood 
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there, a small, square figure in his smart hat and camel coat 
and well-cut suit and inside the suit a frightened, directionless 
hollow. He could go north, south, east or west. But there was 
nothing to draw him in any direction. There was nowhere for 
his imagination to settle and be at ease. His mind touched the 
idea of going - just going - to the studio ... then jumped away 
as if from red-hot wire. Of course, he could go^ could make up 
some excuse. But it would be no use, worth nothing, even if 
they came and spoke to him for a few minutes. They wouldn’t 
want him, there would be no place for him in their busy day. 
He recalled Channing’s story of the suicidal boy - the dinger 
he had called him - and blushed for shame. And besides, had 
he not to some extent repudiated them? Was he going to lose 
dignity in his own eyes by running after them when it was they 
who had been found wanting? (Yes, but after all he wasn’t 
sure. They were always busy, Tony had been ill, perhaps they 
had understood Paul better than he thought, he hadn’t seen 
what they’d made of the programme yet. . .) 

Gathering himself together he suddenly made off along the 
pavement, his head down, hardly realizing he was walking at 
all, certainly with no clear idea where except that it was not 
towards the studio since he now felt a sudden panic lest any¬ 
one from Mirror Productions should see him standing there 
on the busy street, alone in the crowd with nowhere to go, 
nothing to do. In his shame he felt that his situation must be 
written all over him. 

He had been walking rapidly for several hundred yards when, 
slowing up as he waited at a crossing for the traffic lights to 
change he saw across the road a big modern building in light- 
coloured stone and then, with a catch at his chest, read the 
name cut in stone above the big front door. It was the college 
for further education where Michele taught several days a 
week. With a kind of accelerating excitement he waited till it 
was safe to cross then strode across the road and stood looking 
up at the building. Lights, even so early in the day, were on in 
several of the rooms, the sound of a piano being played came 
from a basement window, young people, obviously students of 
all nationalities and colours were going in and out, books and 
musical instruments and athletic gear under their arms. The 
place radiated activity. 

Jimmy glanced at his watch. It was only ten to two. With an 
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air of decision he mounted the four long shallow steps leading 
to the front door and went inside. He found himself in a very- 
wide central hall with corridors leading off in several directions. 
On the wall facing him was a huge square indicator with the 
names of subjects taught opposite the numbers of the class¬ 
rooms. To his left a particularly long corridor was lined, he 
saw as he walked casually along it, with green baize boards 
upon which were pinned placards and announcements of 
what seemed like clubs for every subject under the sun. He took 
his time, reading the posters and pamphlets with care and a 
feeling of increasing pleasure at the sense of life that seemed 
to speak to him from every announcement. The Spanish 
Society; the Fencing Club; London Rambles; Poetry and Jazz; 
the English Wild Flower Association; Aussies Midnight Rave 
... He found himself chuckling with delight. It was wonderful 
the things people found to do, the things there were to do. No 
wonder - in the middle of all this fresh, bustling, wholesome, 
lively activity - Michele had retained so much sweetness and 
sanity. One didn’t actually have to go to any of these things 
(though it would be nice to find a society for something or 
other which someone like himself could belong to) it was 
almost enough to know that they were there. He was enchanted 
by the sudden knowledge that in this bleak and lonely world 
people really did come together and enjoy together things of 
the mind; and his atavistic Jewish respect for knowledge rose 
up and rejoiced at the fact. This was what decent, lively 
intelligences did with their time. What had he been doing, 
mooning after that fevered other world, the heartless, the 
shifty, glittering, clever brilliancies of Mirror Productions . . . 
But here he stopped himself. As usual, he saw too clearly for 
that line of thought entirely to console. Of course the busy 
activities of the college - as well as the actual studies - were 
delightful to know about. Of course it was somehow warming 
and heart-lifting to see such evidence of interest and curiosity 
in all the innumerable facets of the world. But these were the 
activities for the most part, of the young. And, more impor¬ 
tantly, the untried. They were the pastimes of either the green 
or the ordinary. At Mirror Productions they were neither. 
Tony, Georges, Julian, Polly even, even Annabel... they were 
where all these society members, walkers, wild flower spotters, 
Spanish literature readers wanted to be. They were who they 
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wanted to be. The people who led ‘interesting lives’, the 
people in power, the people in the know - whether in television 
or politics or the arts or anywhere else. All people of achieve¬ 
ment had something in common, something which separated 
them from the mass. It was a fact of life however much one’s 
sense of justice rebelled against it. 

So he reasoned to himself. Yet enough of the feverish power 
Tony and company had had over him had been abated by the 
atmosphere of the college for him to stroll back along the 
corridor with an appreciably lightened heart and, following a 
sign, he made his way to the college refectory; a huge, self- 
service restaurant quite full even at this end of the lunch hour. 
Queueing up with his tray was an added pleasure since it was 
a very good, well-stocked canteen. It did his liberality of heart 
good to see the variety and plenty available; fresh scones, 
cakes, pies, ranks of cheeses and yoghourt cartons, a dozen 
varieties of salad, chickens turning on the spit, lamb chops and 
grills. He helped himself to a full tray of coffee and cakes for 
the sheer joy of selection and sat down at the plastic-topped 
table with a real sense of pleasure; a sense enhanced by the 
thought that he was now sitting in a place where Michele 
probably sat nearly every day of the week. This large, noisy, 
cheerful place was a part of her - and so he was no stranger 
really. In a sense he belonged. 

He looked about him, unconsciously exercising his old plat¬ 
form habit of categorizing the people there as he used to do 
with the people he would see on the dance floor night after 
night. That had been his real education. That was where he 
had learnt most of what he now knew about human nature; 
about selfishness and decency, the raw and the good. He had 
learned to place at a glance the shy girl, the sponger, the 
good-natured, the greedy. .. and sometimes the wicked. Yes, 
he had seen the unmistakeably evil too. He had seen ugly 
men rejected and ugly, rich men exploited, plain girls snubbed 
and innocents depraved. And he had experienced the surprises 
of life too, had seen a charming young man go down like nine¬ 
pins at sight of a plain, thin-lipped redhead. He remembered 
the crowds, ten deep, pressing round the platform when, at 
the height of his fame he had played certain provincial halls, 
remembered the coarse, unhappy laughter of those raucous, 
clumsy youths and the pain he had felt at thought of those 
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narrow, hopeless lives. He recalled his own sense of satisfied 
prophecy at the coming together of a particular young man 
and woman. There was nothing he had not learnt, no pattern 
of human behaviour which had not repeated itself a thousand 
times in the dance halls of Britain - or for that matter at the 
exclusive night club where he had reigned for so long, the 
Lily of the Valley. Only the accents had been different. It had 
taken him twenty years to travel from “’Ere!” to “I say!” he 
thought with amusement, but he had made the journey. No 
one could take that from him - or the knowledge, swift, 
instinctive and accurate which he had picked up on the 
way. 

Looking about the refectory now he was struck all over 
again by the heart-breaking similarity between all those young 
faces he had seen in endless parade during the twenties and 
thirties and the same young faces all round him now . . . all, 
all repeated. “The same, the same,” he said to himself. “How 
endlessly it all goes on. And yet... I am sixty-three and it is 
now and not then. And the gap between is my life.” Though the 
thought was depressing he felt somehow cheered up by the 
fact that at that moment he was able to prove that his 
psychological perceptions were as sharp as ever. (He had 
guessed exactly the table and the young man to whom the 
rosy-faced girl who had just come in would go to, knew before 
he saw the ring that she was engaged . . .) 

He liked it there in the refectory. He liked the row of 
enormously high windows down one wall with their long, 
brilliantly coloured curtains; the red contemporary chairs with 
oval holes in the backs; the crowded, buzzing tables of students 
and the older men (tutors obviously) sitting absorbed in news¬ 
papers. At the table next to him a silver-haired man in an 
orange sweat shirt and flowery tie was reading a massive 
technical book of some sort and drinking Coca-Cola through a 
straw in the bottle. He wondered if Michele knew him and all 
at once found himself longing to have her there opposite him, 
talking, gossiping to each other about the people all round 
them. When would she be back? Next week, she had said in 
her letter. But when? At the beginning or the end of the 
week? An enormous impatience seized him. He felt he didn’t 
know how he was going to get through all the intervening days 
before seeing her. Sho-uld he telephone? he wondered. But 
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supposing one of her parents answered. So what? What would 
be the harm? He would like to meet her parents. He would 
like anything which would extend his friendship with her. She 
was one of the nicest creatures he had ever met in his life. 

He stretched his short legs under the small red table, crossed 
his neat, small feet, ate a piece of buttered scone and looked 
around pleasedly at the lively, chattering place. He was totally 
unprepared for the words which the next moment shot through 
. . . where? His heart? His head? “She is my home,” he found 
he had said to himself. And then on a sudden crescendo of 
beating excitement, again: is my homeV^ 

She was the reason why he loved being there. It was Michele 
to whom - subconsciously - his steps had taken him when he 
had not known where to turn or to whom he could go. This 
college building - he had passed it a hundred times in the 
past without giving it a thought - was where his instinct had 
brought him, feeling he could be nearest to her there. “My 
dear, dear . ..” he said to himself looking about him with love. 
He lifted his eyes to the big clock high on the wall facing him 
and thought of her looking at it too with her pretty, slightly 
frowning gaze . . . and felt a wave of tenderness for it. And 
these people all about him whom she saw every day, to whom, 
many of them, she must smile and speak and instruct in her 
gentle way ... he felt that he loved them too. 

When he finally brought himself to stand up and leave (“. . . 
a college canteen!” he said to himself laughing joyfully at the 
absurdity of it. “Of all places! For such a revelation!”) there 
was no doubt this time as to where he should go. Regents Park 
was only a stone’s throw away. Thoroughly urban, only really 
at home with bricks and paving stones, the only park or open 
space he had ever liked, indeed not actively i^ijliked was 
Regents Park; perhaps because of its entirely civilized, urbane 
quality. 

Even now, at this low point of the year horticulturally 
speaking the park was entirely charming, as elegant as a duchess 
in the delicate, grey chiffon air of the bland, February after¬ 
noon. There was something about it wonderfully reminiscent 
of old postcards of Edwardian spa life, of ladies in swathed, 
angle-length skirts strolling in warm twilights to music from 
round band-stands. 

Entranced, jimmy walked and walked, keeping all the time 
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the presence of Michele at his side to whom he talked and 
talked, her image so suddenly expanded in his mind that he 
could not imagine how he could have spent time thinking of 
anyone else. Georges, Tony, anyone... they now seemed to 
him like large, important, damaged wrecks, flawed, corroding 
and distasteful where Michele was small but whole and glow¬ 
ing. She had, he thought, everything: delicacy, intelligence, 
sensibility, a slender, physical narrowness which, with only a 
shade more of self-assurance would become elegance. She was 
an artist, a true writer. He would never be ashamed of her or 
feel her less than he would have wished. And yet she also knew 
everything about his background, his Jewishness, the level 
from which he had risen - much as she, less spectacularly, had 
done. 

She might have been made to order for him, he thought, 
sitting on a bench and gazing across the dreaming, misty 
lake - like the silken simplicity of a Chinese painting - to the 
vista beyond. And yet he had not seen it, had thought only in 
terms of half affection, half patronage. But what in fact she 
had unconsciously tapped in him was, of all qualities, the one 
he most needed to exercise - and had had, most cruelly, to 
deny himself; the quality, the function of protection. He had 
been, he was^ vulnerable, in need, longing for a home, him¬ 
self. But his nature’s deepest necessity was to protect others. 
He was a natural protector. That was one reason why he had 
made such a successful band leader. His band had been his 
children. He had been their father. He should have been a father. 
And at this thought the image of Michele, her beneficence and 
sweetness receded and he recalled again, with a flash of the 
old red rage, his wife and the child she had denied him. And 
with this rage he allowed to flow over him again in a sort of 
luxury of pain, the memory of the horrible, helpless sense of 
deprivation he had experienced at Mercedes’ cool refusal. 
What did one do when confronted with a total denial of one’s 
ordinary human rights - for no reason other than selfishness 
and whim? Only a few evenings before he had watched with 
mounting irritation a well-known actress declaiming smugly 
from the television screen that ‘you get out of life what you put 
into it’. “How very true,” said her interviewer nodding 
gravely. And, encouraged, she had gone on to further smug 
and dangerous rubbish.. “One only,” she had said, “gets friend- 
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ship and love and respect from other people in so far as you give 
it yourself.” “So true,” her interviewer (and half the nation no 
doubt) had nodded in agreement. ‘How stupid can you get?* 
thought Jimmy now. ‘Such idiotic beliefs completely leave out 
the exploiting element in human nature, the malice, the taking 
of advantage, the natural spite of men.’ 

Look at Mercedes, whom he had wished to love and cherish 
and who had kicked him in the teeth at every try, humiliated 
and despised him at every turn. He had longed for a child and 
she had cold-bloodedly refused him, declaring that she would 
never bear a child of his. Would the idiots still blame him, say 
that he had got nothing because he had given nothing? What 
does one do against evil? Tell me that, idiots. 

Closing his eyes against the charming park, the ducks on 
the lake, the little bridge, all soft and muted in the chiffon 
air, he sank into a resentful questioning pain, immersed him¬ 
self in that thirty-years-old misery of his marriage, bit on the 
endless ache of childlessness, flushing and thinking to himself 
that his emotions - then and now - were like something out of 
East Lynne. “Dead - and never called me mother!” Only with 
him it was ‘Never born - never to be called father*. He had 
had no children - he who had been born to protect, born for 
fatherhood. 

As he sat there, not just ancient anger but a vast sense of 
waste and outrage flooded him bringing with it the realization 
that life was more like melodrama than was commonly thought, 
that the cry of Lady Isabel would have been wrenched from 
her in just that way and the feeling behind it would have been 
true, not false; that people felt and had words torn out of them 
precisely so. He had always been ashamed of and tried to 
disguise his tendency towards sentimentality only to discover 
at long last that it was a part of life - for many if not for all - 
and that people really felt like that and that such feelings were 
not to be disparaged or ignored. Sentimentality, melodrama 
. . . they are truer than we think simply because our lives and 
sufferings are stranger and less elevated than we think. The 
reason why truths are so seldom told is because they are the 
stuff of melodrama - which we have been told is not true. We 
are all members of a conspiracy of deluded, silent shame 
about the real nature of things. The intellect is so often wrong, 
the opinion-makers completely off-target. 
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He opened his eyes and gradually the grey, pure February 
afternoon and the calm charm of the peaceful lake soothed him 
back to his previous condition of marvelling, happy discovery of 
Michele and what she meant to him. Or almost. For, as he 
started for home, (wishing for once that he had not so firmly 
refused for years to buy himself a car - he could easily afford 
one but had long ago given up motoring since it was so lonely 
compared with trains and buses) he began to think about the 
situation in more realistic terms, forcing himself to face the 
fact that though he had discovered his own feelings towards 
her (even in his thoughts he veered diffidently away from the 
word ‘love’) there were still a host of queries and problems 
concerning her feelings. With a jolt he remembered Georges 
and the fact that she had by no means shared his own disil¬ 
lusionment with him. Was she still bemused by him? Did she 
love him? To renounce was one thing: to free one’s imagina¬ 
tion from an obsession was another. 

Longing to see her as he was, longing for an opportunity to 
probe for answers to his questions as he was, he found the 
following days spent between delight and anxieties nerve- 
racking to live through. He could not, or felt he could not, 
telephone her before she got back to her own flat, which meant 
he had to wait, according to her letter, at least a week. Mean¬ 
while he found himself hanging round the college like any 
moonstruck boy with the greensickness of first love. It was 
ridiculous. At his age! But love had given him an occupation 
and he found he could not keep away from the street where the 
college stood and where the paving stones must surely know her 
step. The very people in that busy street seemed to him more 
significant than others. One day he noticed a young man, 
perhaps in his late twenties, walking along the pavement, his 
stride exuberant, the swing of his arms gay and confident and 
he thought how strange it was to see someon| so assuredly 
happy. What would it be like to he that youtig man, now 
almost out of sight, to live in his mind, his skin? Compared 
with such a one he, Jimmy, had never been young, never 
known a moment’s happiness. And he felt a momentary, 
wildly begrudging envy and a wish to inveigh against the 
Almighty for such deprivation. 

He 9pent so many hours in the refectory each day, even on 
Saturday, that by the time he expected Michele to be back 
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people, taking him for one of the tutors no doubt, were begin¬ 
ning to nod to him. Then when he realized the week was up he 
stopped going, gave himself the weekend for luck and as a kind 
of superstitious token that he was not grabbing, then rang her 
on the Monday evening. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” she said on a note of warm welcome that sent 
his spirits soaring, “how nice to hear your voice. I only came 
back here yesterday and IVe had such a lot to see to. But I was 
going to ring you the first minute I could.” 

“Perhaps I’m taking you away from something now - ” he 
began but she said No, she had just finished cleaning and dust¬ 
ing away five weeks’ accumulated dirt and had sat down with a 
cup of tea just as he’d rung. “When are you going to come and 
see me?” she added. “I want to hear all about everything. 
Letters are never really enough, are they?” 

“No, indeed,” he said. “Anyway, when can I come?” 

“Tomorrow,” she said instantly. “Gome tomorrow evening 
for supper.” 

“On one condition,” said Jimmy. 

“What’s that?” 

“That you let me bring the food. I absolutely refuse to let 
you knock yourself out cooking and so on - especially in the 
middle of the week when you’re working.” 

“Oh, Jimmy. . she said protesting, but he overruled her 
in the end, as much for his own sake as for hers since he longed 
to go shopping for both of them and indeed spent a heavenly 
afternoon buying mountains of food in and around Queensway 
and Marble Arch, picking up a kosher roast chicken, salmon, 
innumerable cartons of salad and even real, fresh, winter 
strawberries flown in at enormous expense from abroad. 

It was the strawberries which - as he was in his own flat 
putting everything together in two enormous paper carriers 
to take with hjra - made him pause with a feeling of undefined 
unease. He thought at first that this might be connected with a 
phenomenon he had noticed increasingly 'these last ten years 
and more . .. the gradual decrease of pleasure in food. He 
could recall when to retire with a book and a certain brand 
of chocolates had been an absolute and enduring pleasure. 
And other moments of ridiculous, in fact disgraceful greed! 
Once, many years ago, he remembered, he had been seized 
with a sudden longing for a particular kind of candy bar. It 
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had been early evening and he had gone out. in an absolute 
panic (in those days the shops had closed early) trying to find 
a confectioners which was still open. His relief when he had 
found one, bought, opened and bit into the bar had been alto¬ 
gether absurd. To long, almost hysterically, for something so 
trivial was beyond belief. But he had been brought up on good 
food always instantly available. As a boy he had had only to 
go into the shop and help himself. And later on food had become 
important to him as a substitute for nearly everything he 
lacked; love, companionship, sex, happiness. He had nearly 
always been able to console himself a little for their absence 
with a good meal. Only in the last few years had food, its 
taste and (just as important though food experts never seemed 
to say anything about it) its texture, begun to lose its potency. 
Nothing he ate now gave him quite the pleasure it used to 
give. 

Yet it was not this which was making him pause, the little 
green plastic punnets of strawberries in his hand and worry 
over something. 

It wasn’t till he was putting in, last of all, the big carton 
of ice-cream and, unthinkingly was licking his thumb where a 
little bit of it had oozed out, that he suddenly realized that 
what he was worrying about were some of the solitary eating 
habits he had allowed himself to get into at home - like 
running his finger round the strawberries-and-cream plate and 
licking the last of the sweet, pink cream off it. He didn’t do 
such things when he had company or was eating out of course. 
But he could think of a dozen small habits of the sort which he 
had allowed himself to slip into when he was alone - as he 
nearly always was; like taking a pan to the table and eating 
straight out of it or picking up a quarter chicken with his 
fingers and eating it without bothering about knife and fork. 
The lazy, childish habits of advancing age and loneliness. 
Gould he discipline himself out of them again? Supposing . . .? 
Ah, yes! Supposing. Supposing Michele would...?” 

He sat down heavily on his kitchen chair feeling suddenly 
the weight and buzz of innumerable problems around the big 
central question of whether Michele would ever ... ‘My age!’ 
he thought to himself in sudden fright, ‘I must be mad! To 
think that I might - * »his mind jibbed, his actual physical 
shoulder jerked before the word ‘marry’ . . . then he said it: 
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. marry her.** And immediately the very formulation of 
the word released, like pigeons, a hundred more swarming, 
fluttering doubts and difficulties. How could he marry? The 
idea was absurd. Marry? And reveal the physical deficiencies 
he was ashamed of. His paunch and the extra roll of soft fat 
round his never-too-well defined waist. His short thighs. (How 
often had he smoothed his hands down them wishing he could 
stretch the flesh like dough. Those absurd, short thighs. What 
another three inches to them would have done to his life.) And 
what of the veins, blue and pulsing in his calves. And what, 
above all, of his arthritic hip? For a moment he imagined him¬ 
self in bed - not with Michele but with some other faceless 
woman - and hallucinated their sexual encounter; his stiffness 
of movement, his inability to curve his limbs. For a brief mo¬ 
ment he thought yet again with anger and sinking regret of his 
wife and the time when sex and ease of body came easily enough 
- or would have if she’d given him half a chance. Oh, the mis¬ 
fitting of time and events! If he had been physically now as he 
had been then - never tall enough but nevertheless firm, com¬ 
pact, attractive flesh. 

His thoughts went further, posing to his dismayed imagina¬ 
tion more problems, further obstacles. If he married and wanted 
to stay on in this flat he would have to put in another lavatory 
since he had also fallen into the habit of disappearing into it for 
at least half an hour every morning taking the newspaper with 
him. (And he would have to remember to shut the door!) 
“How can I marry with only one lavatory?” he said angrily 
aloud, began to laugh helplessly at himself and as quickly felt 
like weeping. It was too late. How could he either alter or contain 
the physical ways of his body, the rhythm of his bladder and 
intestines, the pills he had to take at night, the catarrh in the 
morning, the horny skin of his heels? How could he, at his time 
of life, either change or suddenly impose these things, so far more 
personal than sex, on a stranger, someone who hadn’t gradually 
grown into them as a wife would have done from the more 
decorous, more graceful physical self of youth — which only 
needed soap and water. ' 

Feeling as though he had awakened from a warmly happy 
dream to a grey morning reality he heaved himself up at last 
and getting himself ready, set off towards Michele’s flat in a 
state of disturbed despondency. He really didn’t want to go at 
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all. Everything was suddenly far too difficult - including his 
own feeling for her. He would rather be without it. It was 
creating problems for him he was too tired for. 

Yet, when she opened the door to him he was swept with_ 

not so much love as loving care. The last five weeks had taken 
it out of her. She looked very thin, her small, round face was 
very plain and drawn with deep black circles under her eyes. 
Her skin, always a tallowy-candle colour was now more 
waxen. 

“My dear Michele,’* he said, and putting down the carrier 
bags he quite suddenly without the slightest idea that he was 
going to do it, kissed her cheek. She kissed him back with such 
a sweet, frank affection that tears came to his eyes. 

“Jimmy!” she said, laughing as she looked at the bulging 
bags, “what on earth have you been doing? Buying in for a 
siege?” 

“I’ve every intention of eating most of it myself, don’t worry,” 
he said, taking them up and following her into her small 
kitchen. 

It gave him so intense a pleasure being there, helping her put 
out the food, emptying cartons, carving the chicken, that it 
turned him almost silent. He had the feeling that this moment 
was simply a dot of happiness; something which had position 
but no magnitude, a point between two lines of solitary anguish, 
one leading towards and the other away from it; and at any 
moment, having arrived at this tiny, radiant point of happiness 
he would have to embark on the line leading away from it. 

With an effort he tried to get Michele to talk about herself 
but she refused to say much about her five weeks’ incarceration 
and dismissed his tentative attempts to discuss her parents. 
“There is really nothing to tell you about them that you don’t 
already know, Jimmy. Really. Their lives go on in some strange, 
timeless routine which never seems to bore or trouble them. 
They are not ambitious for anything; anything at all. Except 
perhaps grandchildren!” she said laughing. It was a perfect 
opening but far too early for Jimmy who had made up his mind 
to test every inch of the ground before chancing his arm. Above 
all he want( d to know if Georges still haunted her emotional 
imagination. But it was too early in the evening to start that 
hare. So he let hei lead him on to doing what he had promised 
himself he wouldn’t do; talk about himself again. 
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She had begun it by asking him over their meal what had 
happened to all his brothers and sisters. Where were they all? 
Were there any left? 

“Scattered all over the world,” he said. “Just one sister left 
in London. She married a wholesale butcher, quite well off. 
Big family, growing up grandchildren by now.” 

“D’you ever see her?” 

“No,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“Contrary to what you may think,” he said, “it’s not I who 
have no time for them. They don’t want to be bothered with me. 
They were proud enough to boast about their famous relation 
in my palmy days, but they never welcomed me amongst them. 
Time and again I swallowed by boredom, reminded myself that 
they were my family (and heaven knows, I wanted to feel I had 
a family) only to find that they simply had no time for me. 
When I went to see them they were absorbed in their own con¬ 
cerns, the petty details of their petty lives. There wasn’t one 
grain of curiosity about my life; just an occasional jibe about 
all the money I was making.” 

But when he added protestingly that she didn’t want to know 
about all this she said that indeed she did. And strangely, she 
was, he discovered, telling no less than the truth. He had had a 
trump card in his hand and hadn’t known it. He had completely 
overlooked the fact that Michele, like many only children, 
was entranced by large families and couldn’t hear enough 
stories about Jimmy’s early family life - however raw and rough 
the detail. Indeed the roughness and rawness were partly what 
fascinated her. A gently-bred only child, she had longed for and 
now unduly valued the rough and tumble, even the semi-slum 
conditions of his crowded, raucous background. She could not 
hear too much about it, analysing together with him, one 
character or situation after another. It was the kind of conversa¬ 
tion which, above all others in the world, Jimmy enjoyed most. 
And so, it seemed - miraculously - did she! They would always, 
he saw, enchanted by the discovery, (but was she?) have plenty 
to talk about. Perhaps he would talk more but she would always 
listen eagerly. What better foundation in the world could there 
be for a marriage, he thought. (But did she?) 

“But I am talking too much as usual,” he said at last more as 
a gesture of conciliation to the Fates than anything. (He was 
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afraid they would turn spiteful and take it away if he showed 
his enjoyment too much.) 

“But I like to listen,” she said. “I like to hear you talk. I like 
your explanations of things.” 

“Do you?” he said and, unable to resist it, gave her an un- 
mistakeably personal and tender look - then held his breath in 
alarm. Had he gone too far? Frightened her off? But no, it was 
(he thought cautiously) all right. She had caught the look and 
even the implication; her cheeks had turned pink and she had 
averted her eyes. But something about the set of her shoulders 
betrayed the inward uncertainty of a permanently shaken self- 
confidence ; the conditioning of a sensitive, rather plain girl who 
could not believe that now in her middle age any personal 
feeling could really be felt for her. 

It was this deep-rooted modesty which had in fact saved her 
from Georges’s more overt seducer’s ploys; her innocence 
which had obliged him to make slightly more obvious advances 
than he cared to, since he preferred the tiny, subtle, evasive 
indications which were enough to encourage bolder women to 
come towards him. It was the necessity for more obvious 
persuasion that had in the end angered him against her. He had 
simply not seen that she had none of the arts or confidence of a 
coquette and would never think in terms of enticing him. Since 
he had not come forward with real candour, had indeed refused 
the responsibility of doing so, she had in the end decided (not 
without inward thanks for the saving of her dignity) that she had 
been mistaken as to the depth of his interest, had concludedindeed 
that he neither liked her particularly nor found her attractive. 

At sight of her want of confidence Jimmy’s first impulse was 
to declare himself immediately. But her diffidence had now 
touched off his own and, shaken into fright, he changed the 
subject, mentioning for the first time the programme and what 
Mirror Productions must be doing with it in the cutting-room. 

“I suppose we’ll hear about it sooner or later,” she said as 
glad as he to get away from dangerous ground. “I mean ... I 
know so little about how these things are done. D’you think 
we’ll just pick up the paper one day and find it’s being put on 
one evening?” 

“I wouldn’t put it past them,” Jimmy murmured adding, an 
eye on her face, “I wouldn’t have said that a couple of months 
ago. I could have sworn to Georges’s kindness and courtesy.” 
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“So could I,’* she said, but with her eyes down and her voice 
so even that for the life of him he couldn’t tell whether she was 
agreeing with him about Georges’s courtesy or his perfidy. 
Alarmed he changed the subject yet again though it disturbed 
him even more that she allowed him to. What did it mean? 
That she wasn’t going to listen to a word against Georges? Or 
that she had been too hurt even to talk about him? 

Afraid to push his luck any further he shortly began, half 
rising from his chair, to thank her for his lovely evening. 

“Oh, sit down.” she said hurriedly. “I’m going to make you 
some tea before you go. It’s early yet.” 

Her near-abruptness with its give-away overtones of some¬ 
thing like . . . encouragement, was it? (or the nearest she could 
bring herself to it) brought his spirits up with such a bounce 
that, as he sat down, he began to laugh with sheer happiness 
and then she began to chuckle too so that they faced each other 
laughing, declaring something so serious with their merriment 
that neither would have dared to put it into words. What he 
was saying was, ‘Have I got a chance?’ and what she was 
saying, half in happiness, half in alarm was, ‘Do you really 
mean what I think you mean?’ 

And it was on that level that they parted at last, again kissing 
each other’s cheeks calmly and with a kind of warm but de¬ 
tached goodwill as if someone were watching them before whom 
they had to dissemble. Before he went he asked her casually and 
pleasantly if she would go to the theatre with him one evening 
and she said in matching tones, “Love to. But make it some 
time next week, Jimmy. I’ve got such a lot of work to catch up 
with after all this absence.” 

“Sure,” he said and went home buoyantly enough. 

Yet during the week that followed he found that, caught by 
self-consciousness and a kind of perversity, he could not bring 
himself to telephone her in the ordinary way and make arrange¬ 
ments to take her out. He was too anxious about the outcome, 
too fretting after the first pleasure had faded from his lovely 
evening (which had gone too well somehow so that he felt wary 
and suspicious of it) to believe events could really go as he wished. 
And then there were his old companions, the boredom and weak 
unhappiness which had attended him for so long that he found 
himself curiously lost and floundering without them. What he 
urgently wanted was for her company somehow to be given to 
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him so that he did not have to take a positive action or decision 
in the matter. So that, instead of telephoning during the 
following week he took to walking briskly round the streets near 
the college as if on his way to some important appointment until 
sure enough (having carefully calculated this from what he 
remembered of her movements) on the third day he bumped 
into her. 

His calculations had not been careful enough however and he 
found that he had, disastrously, caught her on her way in to the 
college, rushing because she was a little late and, he thought, 
obviously wishing him elsewhere. In fact she was, though he 
did not realize this, not so much put out by his timing as the 
fact that he had caught her looking her worst. The weather 
having turned extremely raw and cold again she was bundled 
into an old jumper and cardigan and a very old, shapeless, 
thick coat and, too busy to have bothered with how she had 
looked before leaving her flat, she was conscious only of her 
untidy hair streaking from under an ancient headscarf and her 
face blue with cold and unbecomingly angled above clothes 
which must, she felt, make her look like a bundle of old carpeting 
tied together. 

Her feelings towards Jimmy had received an astonishing 
shake-up the week before and were still confused and chaotic. 
But though she had not yet the faintest idea in the world what 
she thought of the idea of Jimmy in intimate personal relation¬ 
ship with herself she had enough vanity not to wish to meet him 
when she looked so awful. Her manner therefore was rushed 
and vague towards him as they stood there together in the bitter 
wind blowing in the grey street. Indeed, so unwelcoming did she 
appear to him that his pretence of a purely accidental meeting 
hardened even as he stood there into a self-deceiving truth and, 
his always sensitive temper rising at her seeming rebuff, he cut 
the conversation short and went off without even mentioning 
seeing her again. 

Oddly enough his own social life which seemed to have lain 
moribund for months began, as sometimes happens, to put out 
quite unexpected blossoms during the following days. Though 
his had been a lonely and unsatisfying life for so many years his 
innate fricudly kindness had retained for him almost in spite 
of hiittself, a place in the lives of a number of people. As always 
happens with those who live alone his times of greatest need, 
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like Christmas or any national holiday or even any weekend 
were usually the times when people with happier, fuller lives 
forgot him. And for the last month or two this pattern had 
repeated itself. Now as, so to speak, the rhythm of normal, 
mid-term life took over, people began to remember him. A 
retired instrumentalist from his own band who had gone suc¬ 
cessfully into theatrical management invited him to dinner. 
His agent called him up to ask how Mirror Productions were 
behaving - and asked him to a cocktail party. And then his 
sister Millie, the one he had told Michele about, to his great 
surprise telephoned him cut of the blue to say that her youngest 
daughter was getting married and if she sent him an invitation 
would he come to the wedding? (A wedding in the family! 
Weddings! His superstitious mind leaped to the omen!) 

“Do we have to be strangers all our lives?” she said in her 
strong, London-Jewish voice. “You’re my brother. I’m your 
sister. Out of all the family - and what a united family - what’s 
left of us in London? You and me. I tell you I could cry when 
I think of it. Scattered. Monty in Chicago, Zena in Israel, this 
one here, this one there. Scattered over the whole world. So must 
you and I be like this with each other? Who’ve you got, Jimmy, 
tell me that? Who’ve you got in the world except your own?” 
He had made noncommittal noises as she went on in this strain 
until, a meaning intonation creeping into her voice she said: 
“Look, Jimmy (and don’t jump down my throat, who am I 
talking to, who am I concerned about? My own brother, that’s 
all) - look, Jimmy, if I said to you I’d like you to meet a friend 
of mine a sweet, sweet woman, a lady .. . what would you say?” 

So that was it! Putting on his noncommittal hat again he 
began some totally meaningless sentence but she cut through it 
immediately with what were obviously well-rehearsed argu¬ 
ments in favour of his marrying again - preferably to her sweet, 
sweet friend, the lady^ good-looking, a widow with one married 
son so no trouble with step-children on top of you, knows how 
to dress - what she buys is only from the best houses, she makes 
me feel like a bargain basement... And then suddenly with 
the rough common-sense he remembered: “Jimmy! Take my 
advice. Get married again. What’s the good of your going on 
like this? Are you getting any younger? Who’s to look after 
you, God forbid you get ill? And even if you’re not ill? What’s 
your life? Ask yourself', Jimmy, what^syour lifeV' 
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As if he needed to be told to ask himself that he thought and 
kept thinking miserably days after this conversation (which he 
had ended by promising to come to the wedding). As if the 
image of Michele were not constantly before his eyes, as if in 
imagination he did not, a hundred times a day, place his hands 
on either side of that small face which somehow should have 
been pretty but wasn’t, with its anxious, sweet, almost squinting 
gaze and bring it tenderly towards his own. Yet though he 
longed to see her some form of frightened inertia held him 
paralysed. Afraid of rebuff, afraid even more of not being 
rebuffed, afraid (after so many years of being a single will, a 
single decider) of the terrifying world of change and com¬ 
plication he saw looming ahead, he found himself unable to 
move at all. Sooner or later, as he knew at the back of his mind, 
he must at least telephone her - if only to implement his in¬ 
vitation to the theatre. Even for ordinary manners’ sake he must 
do this. Already she must be classifying him with those 
‘bachelors of London’ she had laughed about so gaily. Only she 
would not laugh about him; this he knew. If he failed to ring 
she would - whatever her personal feeling about him - be 
deeply hurt. So why didn’t he? He did not know. Or rather he 
did know. It was the state of love itself, a condition he had 
forgotten existed, which was troubling him to the depths. Living 
for so long in the shallows of human feeling he had forgotten the 
acute pain? pleasure? he did not know how to describe the 
stirred, tumultuous emotion which had rushed in upon him, 
like veins of fire opening and streaming through his heart. 
Pacing the streets around the college on those evenings when he 
knew she would not be there or going from shop to shop in 
Notting Hill on those days when she was at the college, he 
began, as he strode through the winter cold to tell himself what 
he was learning, so late, so late, about this strange condition 
which must be what people called ‘love’. .. and the enormous 
difference between that and the sentiment, warmth, tears even, 
of ordinary feeling. 

“I understand,” he said to himself nodding his head sagely. 
“Yes, I am at last beginning to understand what all the fuss is 
about. Lovvd A demon!” he exclaimed. “A demon. A... 
what’s the word? sn.ccubus? incubus? Anyway, something that 
takes the blood out of everything else. Because I’m in a state of 
agonized uncertainty over one person .one person^* he re- 
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peatcd in a tone of impatient grievance, “I can’t enjoy anything. 
All the small things that gave me pleasure... and this stone, 
this rope dragging what little joy I had in the world away from 
me.” And he began to enumerate to himself all his bounties. His 
nice home and the large fridge full of good food and his very 
comfortable bank balance and the invitations which, after the 
barren period, were beginning to come in from here and there. 
And even his sister’s expression of concern for him. And the new 
suit he had promised himself. And then he reminded himself of 
other people’s troubles and how terrible their lives were to so 
many. Not in physical suffering, which came into a category 
with which he was not at that moment concerned, but the 
amount of emotional despair, the situations of wives and hus¬ 
bands, lovers, employees, public figures; the rejections, the 
failures, the hurts, the treacherous, scalding betrayals of trust. 
And then, his thoughts becoming indigestible, they turned again 
in indignant grievance to the fact of his own possession by an 
idea (since his relationship with Michele was really hardly 
more than that) which was so draining. How he would have 
enjoyed his friendship with her if it had not so suddenly become 
this obsessed anguish, spoiling everything. He found himself 
praying for happiness yet totally unable to reach for it. 

He waited, superstitiously, for a sign; for fate to tell him what 
to do. ‘In fact,’ he said to himself remembering suddenly one 
day that he had forgotten to think about Mirror Productions 
for what seemed like months though it was only a couple of 
weeks, ‘a letter from destiny’. 

What in fact he got was yet another encounter, in Regent 
Street this time, with Mr Saville, the art master from Thames 
Square. 

“We do seem to knock into each other, don’t we?” said 
Saville. 

“Yes we do,” said Jimmy. “Is your wife with you?” 

“Not this time. Off the hook for a few hours,” said Saville 
laughing in his nervous way. “Look, it’s my turn to buy you a 
coffee. If you’ve got time?” 

Jimmy was not too anxious for his company but there was an 
odd note of urgency in the man’s voice which his usual curiosity 
was unable to resist. 

“How’s school?” he said as they sat down in the hotel lounge 
Saville had suggested. It was warm at least, he noted thankfully 
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and took off his coat only to realize a moment later that this 
might delay his get-away if Saville should show signs of being 
tiresome - though without his wife he was certainly far more 
bearable. 

“Much as usual,” said Saville ordering two coffees from the 
waiter. “How are you getting on with Dorn and Co?” 

“My part in the programme is more or less done,” said 
Jimmy, cautiously adding: “But you probably know more 
about it than I do. I haven’t seen or spoken to anyone at Mirror 
Productions for weeks.” 

“Me?” said Saville with his nervous, bitter smile. “Oh no, 
I haven’t seen them either.” He paused while the waiter 
deposited their coffees on the table then said: “I thought you 
were more privileged than we were. Don’t tell me they’ve given 
you the brush-off too!” 

Jimmy said, controlling the spasm of irritated anger which 
Saville had aroused: “I’m afraid I don’t follow you. I had a job 
to do which I’ve now done. That’s all there is to it.” 

“Oh. Well. Yes. Sorry. I’m sorry but I’m feeling a bit dis¬ 
illusioned with that outfit and I sort of let it out on you. Sorry.” 

“That’s all right,” said Jimmy, deeply uncomfortable in his 
heart since, as he was not attempting to disguise from himself, 
he was angry with Saville simply because he had hit the nail on 
the head. Yet how could he admit it to the man? If he did he 
would only take the information back to his wife who would 
be delighted at his, Jimmy’s, snub. 

“Tell me,” he said, stirring his coffee and looking hard down 
at it, “why do you say you’re disillusioned with the television 
people? I thought you were on very friendly terms with them - 
especially Georges.” 

“Oh especially Georges!” said Saville, his tone stiff and sad 
together. 

“He came to see you several times I think your wife said.” 

“Sure. He came two or three times.” 

“Well, that showed friendliness, didn’t it?” said Jimmy 
trying to sound reasonable but in fact feeling a totally unreason¬ 
able resentment that Georges should have spent good time on 
the Savilles who didn’t really merit it and not on himself and 
Michele - who did! The fact that he was worthless anyway had 
nothing to do with it. 

“That’s exactly what we thought,” said Saville slipping into 
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a confidential mood. It was obvious that he and his wife had 
talked the matter dry between them but there it still lay like a 
big, gnawed bone across their lives. “Well, I mean he didn’t 
just drop in. He came for a purpose. I mean he told us he’d had 
the idea for a long time of making another documentary on 
Child Art. And he wanted me to help him as his personal assis¬ 
tant. In fact, he said I might even break into television proper 
that way. I suppose it was silly of me but I... I really thought 
this might happen and perhaps I could give up teaching and, 
well, we got a bit carried away he was so encouraging. And so 
kind. He’s just about the most charming man I’ve ever met in 
my life. Just to be with him - Lynn and I we both felt the same - 
it was sort of uplifting if you know what I mean. He seemed to 
carry us into a better, gentler world. I can’t explain . ..” 

“You don’t have to,” said Jimmy trying to keep the grimness 
out of his voice. Somehow he felt very angry that the Savilles 
should have had exactly the same feelings about Georges as he 
and Michele had once expressed to each other. It made him 
feel ridiculous and lessened. He had thought his own reactions 
to be special and now he saw they hadn’t been at all. 

“We weren’t the only ones,” Saville was saying, uncannily 
echoing his own thoughts. “We had some friends in one evening 
when he came, an older couple (my doctor and his wife as a 
matter of fact) and they said just the same.” 

“You mean they were uplifted too?” said Jimmy in an 
absolute rage. 

“Yes,” said Saville, blind and innocent. (‘And a fat lot of 
good you’d be in television,’ thought Jimmy spitefully. ‘You 
haven’t the faintest clue to what gives with people’.) 

“Anyway,” said Saville promptly if unwittingly punishing 
him “as Lynn said afterwards, that should have warned us 
really. I mean if somebody charms everybody just like that well 
there must be some snag, mustn’t there?” 

Jimmy put down his coffee cup and looked at Saville with 
compressed lips and blue murder in his heart. This was too 
much! Had everybody seen through Georges so soon except 
himself and Michele? 

“Well, er, what disillusioned you so quickly?” he said through 
stiff, furious lips. 

“It was partly, I suppose, because he stopped coming. I 
mean we thought we’d made a really personal friend. You 
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know. We were even going to have a little party and he was 
going to bring his wife. And one Sunday afternoon he did 
actually arrange to bring his little boy - ” 

“Carlo?” 

“Yes. Have you seen him?” 

“No.” 

“Neither did we in the end. He wasn’t very well or some¬ 
thing. But Georges came himself and brought the pictures.” 

“Pictures?” 

“Yes, he brought some of Carlo’s little paintings for me to 
include in the book. You know I’m hoping to publish this book 
on Child Art as soon as I’ve got all the material together.” 

“I see,” said Jimmy - as indeed he did. 

Georges had cultivated the Savilles for as long as was neces¬ 
sary to promote some benefit for himself. Just as he had done 
with everyone else. He himself, Michele . . . and who knew 
how many countless others. What an idiot he had been. To be 
taken in by that corrupt, that beguiling, affectionate-seeming 
courtesy, that universal, indiscriminate, meaningless gentleness. 
Why hadn’t he listened to Annabel, to Polly, even to Tony’s 
occasional edged remark? They knew, all of them, what Georges 
was really like; knew but did not care. Not one of them was 
morally shocked. So long as the deceit produced the results . . . 
who cared? Annabel had criticized but only because she liked 
to exercise her perceptive intelligence. She cared nothing for 
the human end results. She didn’t worry any more than the 
rest of them about the trail of bewildered, hoaxed victims 
Georges left behind; or about the damage of his betrayals. He 
himself, he thought cautiously, had got off comparatively un¬ 
scathed. But to how many had his abandonment - after intro¬ 
ducing them to that luminous and tender world he seemed to 
inhabit - done irreparable harm? 

Again he found that Saville was echoing his thoughts. 

“I don’t blame him for wanting me to use his son’s work. But 
as soon as that was all arranged he completely dropped the idea 
of the television programme. And he dropped us too. I think 
Lynn minded it even more than I did. She thought he was such 
a marvellous person. I got quite jealous!” he said laughing. 

T bet you did,* thought Jimmy, trying to keep all expression 
off his face as he recalled Mrs Saville’s triumphant and 
curiously sexual look as she talked about Georges. She must 
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have thought she was as near as dammit to getting into bed 
with him. As if she’d had a chance! To give Georges his due he 
couldn’t see him starting anything with anyone quite so funda¬ 
mentally vulgar as Mrs Saville. It was Michele he’d - Michele! 
He had forgotten that in the midst of so much ruin and dis¬ 
illusion she was the one person who might still be blind to what 
Georges was. Feeling again that panicky sense that he must 
warn her - immediately - he turned to shoulder himself into his 
coat. As he did so he heard Saville finishing some long sentence 
of which he had not taken in one word, with the phrase, uttered 
with such disappointed sadness that it froze him for a moment 
in his half-turned away position, one arm partly in the heavy 
sleeve. 

“I liked him so much,” Saville was saying. *‘He was so nice. 
One of the nicest people I’ve ever known. I liked him,” he said 
with a very small shake of his head as if to have liked someone 
as much as he had liked Georges was a very rare and remark¬ 
able experience. As indeed it was. 

“I know,” said Jimmy. Then he said good-bye and went to 
warn Michele. 


DW-N 
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SHE WAS NOT IN. AND IT WAS NOT UNTIL HE HAD TRIED 

telephoning her at least half a dozen times that he suddenly 
realized that it was Friday night, that she had almost certainly 
gone to her parents and would not be back until the following 
late afternoon at the earliest - that is till the Sabbath was out. 
He was obliged meanwhile to possess himself in patience ... 
occupying himself in the meanwhile with the amusing thought 
that if he and Michele were to come together he would have to 
give some attention to Jewish orthodoxy; something he had 
not bothered with for many years though his mother - and 
consequently his home background - had been strictly orthodox 
always. To his surprise he did not find the prospect in the least 
irksome. Indeed he rather fancied the whole idea. It would be 
a kind of coming home. 

The letter from Mirror Productions - it was signed by Georges 
- arrived the next morning. There was, it said, going to be a 
preview of The Letters of Destiny at a little trade cinema in 
Wardour Street the following Tuesday evening. There would 
be cocktails first. The letter was typewritten but underneath his 
signature Georges had scribbled, ‘Do come’. 

Jimmy spent the rest of the weekend in a state of absolute 
confusion. The letter - like some deeply significant message from 
fate - had stirred up a kind of psychic trembling which trans¬ 
lated itself into actual physical symptoms. His heart felt en¬ 
larged and lighter in weight yet more noticeably there^ his hands 
literally shook, his knees, weakened, seemed about to buckle. 
At one moment he felt like sending a curt note of refusal. After 
the close intimacy of all those weeks and then the hurtful 
blankness of the long weeks following, just a scribbled ‘Do come’ 
at the bottom of a typed letter ... it was not enough. The more 
he thought about it the more his anger grew - not so much 
against Georges himself as against the way he was repeating 
the encapsulated insult the world had offered to his whole life. 
In a way the whole episode with Mirror Productions had been, 
it came to him suddenly, holding the letter in his hand, a kind 
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of tiny, miniaturized version of his professional rise and fall; 
the gradual, increasingly euphoric ascent, the heady knowledge 
that he and his particular skills were wanted, the high plateau 
of activity and richness and assurance... and then the quick 
almost brutal abandonment as soon as his importance, his use 
was over. He had not, he saw now, ever really counted for one 
moment with Georges and company as a person; as someone 
they might like for his own sake and wish to keep in their lives. 
In the end, as Julian in his perceptive (oh yes, they were all of 
them perceptive, perceptive pigs) way had said, what everyone 
wanted was them. And he had not been rated by them as good 
enough for a personal relationship. How could he be? He was 
not their kind. 

A recollection came to him of a fantasy he had once or twice 
indulged himself in right at the beginning. He had imagined 
the television team adopting him as a sort of mascot and father 
confessor combined - as, all those years ago, he had been to his 
band. He had wanted them to come to him with their problems 
and he would be wise and detached and helpful, the perfect 
confidant, discreet and sympathetic. But it had not been like 
that, not for a moment. The wisdom and knowledge he had 
managed to pick up through his life had not been in the least 
what they wanted. The lessons of Paul’s life had held no mean¬ 
ing for them at all. They were totally uninterested in the kind 
of problems he raised. They were like women who had unfaith¬ 
ful husbands. The only troubles they were wUling to listen to or 
believe valid were those of other deceived wives.That there were 
other and just as great problems . .. difficulties with parents, 
employers, obsessions, illness, the rent... they weren’t interested. 
And so with Mirror Productions. They were not concerned with 
how to be kind; how to lessen suffering; how people should be 
to people. They were interested in ambition and status and love 
affairs and money. 

All the same, sore and resentful as he felt, humiliated by their 
lack of any real interest, he knew he would not be able to resist 
going to see the feature. 

He was helped to this decision by the outside factor of reason¬ 
ing to himself that instead of telephoning Michele on Saturday 
evening he could put it off since he would after all certainly be 
seeing her on Tuesday - precisely the kind of accidental, social 
meeting which he had been wanting. Then it occurred to him 
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that he might telephone her and suggest that they go together. 
What could be a more natural, indeed decently polite gesture? 
Yet again the same rooted diffidence - no, not just diffidence, 
more a terror of showing the depth of his feeling even to her - 
intervened and he did nothing till the Monday night when, 
positively forcing his nerve-shaken hand to pick up the tele¬ 
phone, he tried ringing her only to find the number engaged. 
It had cost him all his strength to try the once. Sweating, he 
found himself too spent to try again. 

Exhausted, depressed, heart-jumping, Jimmy arrived at the 
small cinema in Wardour Street a few minutes after six on 
Tuesday evening. The first person he saw was Annabel, all 
peachy-blonde excitement and absolutely in her element, who 
came up to him as if they’d parted affectionately only the day 
before, thrust a drink at him which he didn’t want and danced 
off saying merrily that she must look after everyone. “But you 
know many of the people here, Jimmy. So you will forgive me, 
yes?” 

There were so many people milling about already that, 
without taking a good look round it was impossible for him to 
see if Michele was already there or not - and he was not looking 
round at all but on the contrary, his heart beating violently, 
was looking sternly down at his drink. He was in such a state 
that he literally jumped when a hand came down heavily on 
his shoulder and he looked up to see Tony standing before him, 
his face less ruddy and still slightly drawn from his illness but his 
blue, Norseman’s eyes gleaming, his whole physical presence, 
the massive, tree-trunk quality of his body as huge and marvel¬ 
lous and beyond ordinary human dimensions as ever. 

“Jimmy darlin’! I’m delighted to see you. Where’ve you been 
hiding yourself?” 

“I haven’t,” returned Jimmy still nettled and sore and yet at 
the same time as instantly soothed and heartened by Dorn’s 
charm, the mixture of big-man vitality streaked with lost-child 
appeal, as ever. “I’ve been open to view usual hours.” 

Tony looked down at him for a moment somewhat sternly 
then said with a grin: “My private museum for lost causes, 
that’s you, Jimmy. And don’t you ever worry about a subsidy. 
Just apply to me any time. I’d hate to see you closed down.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Jimmy. And it was true, he knew that 
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without question, if he ever needed money Tony would give it 
to him - just as he would not give it to others. Men like him 
hated to be exploited but were instinctively generous in the 
right places. 

“Hey, Robert,” Tony called out across Jimmy’s shoulder, 
“come over here and meet our chief performer in this master¬ 
piece you’re going to see in a trice. Jimmy Marchant... 
Robert Mass. BBC all high everything. Millions tremble at his 
step.” 

Jimmy gravely shook hands with Mass, a tall, heavy-boned 
man whose name was indeed known to him - as it was to most 
people - as one of the most powerful half dozen top BBC 
executives. 

Mass said as Tony moved away: “Jimmy Marchant? The 
band leader?” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy quite extraordinarily pleased. 

“I remember you very well. Practically resident band with 
the Corporation at one time. And Lily’s, Boat Race Night, 
about thirty years ago. God, how it takes one back. My last year 
at Oxford. Oh, there’s someone else here who’ll remember 
you. Hold on a minute.” And he moved away leaving through 
the gap where he’d been standing a clear view of Michele not 
three yards off. She had just - as many people do at parties - 
taken a drink off a tray being carried around by a waiter to give 
herself something to do and was standing sipping it and looking 
rather desperately composed. With a leap at his heart Jimmy 
moved towards her just as she looked up and saw him. A shaft of 
joy, so pure that it was almost pain, shot through him as he saw 
the way her eyes lit up at the sight of him. That it was not just 
relief at having found someone to speak to she proved instantly 
by turning to put her drink down so quickly that she spilt some 
of it and almost ran to Jimmy licking drops of sherry off the 
back of her hand before kissing him warmly on his cheek. 

“I don’t deserve it,” he found himself babbling at her. “But 
it wasn’t my fault. I wanted to see you - and I rang you the 
other night, I wanted to bring you here and then you weren’t 
in and I - ” 

But at this moment Mass came back with a distinguished film 
director of the thirties, now an equally distinguished producer 
in commercial television to whom, after Michele had been 
introduced, he introduced Jimmy, saying: “This’ll take you 
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back a bit, Trevor. Remember Mr Marchant at the Lily of the 
Valley? Boat Race Night, ’36, was it?” 

“We didn’t actually break the place up, did we?” said Trevor. 

“No. Though the manager had turned a shade greyer by 
morning as I recall,” said Jimmy. 

“It was always Lilyas on great occasions,” said Mass. “Best 
cabaret in town. And best band,” he said with the quick 
courtesy of top executives. “And now you’re starting a new 
career on the box?” 

“Well, it’s not quite like that,” said Jimmy. “It’s just that I 
knew Paul Salomon probably better than anyone else; cer¬ 
tainly better than anyone alive now. We grew up together.” 

Mass said, sniffing and looking about him: “Tony’s certainly 
gone through the Writer’s Who’s Who for tliis one. And the 
Television Year Book.” 

“Has he?” said Jimmy with interest. Trevor with a polite 
nod had moved on to another group. “Who are all these 
faces?” 

“Well, here’s one for a start,” said Mass sideways to Jimmy 
and nodding to a man with an absent, vaguely woebegone air 
who had drifted up to them but was now shaking hands with 
Michele. “Godfrey Braddon, no less!” 

**The . . .’’Jimmy was beginning remembering suddenly that 
Braddon was not only a very famous novelist indeed but also a 
director of Michele’s publishers when he saw with immense 
annoyance Annabel (it was astonishing the rapidity with which 
she smelt celebrity out) suddenly materializing at Michele’s 
side and, interrupting her shy greeting, introduce herself to 
Braddon vivaciously by name at the same time (“Hanni’s 
tactics I” he thought, with the old feeling of disgust. “They’re all 
the same.”) stepping in front of Michele in such a way as to 
push her apart from Braddon altogether. “I have nearly met 
with you many times,” he heard her say. “You know my friend. 
Constant Novaris, the film producer very well I think. I have 
worked with him just after he had filmed your book and again 
when you ...” And she was off on her usual gay stream of 
name-dropping, intelligent chat leaving Michele stranded 
behind her back. 

Making a long arm, Jimmy grasped Michele’s wrist and drew 
her to his side as Mass, obliging but slightly bored, pointed out 
several more well-known writers and as many literar)' critics. 
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“Tony’s tribute to literature,’’ he said before smiling and 
moving off. A moment later and there was a concerted move by 
everybody down a short flight of stairs and into the little cinema 
built into the basement of the building. 

Jimmy was just settling himself contentedly beside Michele 
with the wonderfully domestic sense that he was taking his wife 
to the pictures when, more by instinct than anything else, he 
knew that she had stiffened. Without even looking at her he 
knew why. Then, turning his head he saw - as he had expected 
- that Georges (whose absence so far had puzzled him) had 
come in to the auditorium with a blonde woman whom he 
proceeded to settle into a seat a couple of rows behind but well 
to the side of where he and Michele were sitting so that, by 
turning not too obviously he could see very well what was 
happening. Whether Michele on his further side was looking 
too he did not know since the back of his head was towards her. 

Georges had left his wife - since that was certainly who the 
lady-like blonde was - (Jimmy knew the type, had met many 
of them in his time; nice, well-mannered, high-voiced, dullish 
girls) and had gone down towards the screen to speak to Tony 
who was standing, looking with a touch of lip-gnawing anxiety 
over the audience. With a slight shock of surprise Jimmy sud¬ 
denly remembered the object of the exercise - which was in 
effect a tarted-up commercial traveller’s sales campaign. What 
Tony was doing, all this top dressing of poets and writers and 
critics apart, was selling. Indeed, in the row immediately in 
front of him he had heard two men talking in either German or 
Dutch, he wasn’t sure which, and there were several American 
accents around. 

Georges left Tony and started back up the aisle towards his 
wife. As he passed their row he caught sight of Jimmy and 
Michele, and (like Annabel) as though he hadn’t ignored them 
all these weeks, gave them the friendliest of waved greetings. To 
his great disgust Jimmy found that he had given him the friend¬ 
liest of smiles back. With a wry, helpless annoyance fighting his 
usual low melting point the moment anyone showed any 
warmth towards him, he watched Georges carefully and 
charmingly helping his wife off with her coat just before the 
lights went down. 

Beside him, Jimmy was deeply conscious of Michele. She was 
sitting quite still and straight yet somehow he got the impression 
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of her as being as taut and arched as a bow. And suddenly, 
realizing that it was Georges who was producing this effect on 
her, his spirits took a plunge. It was Georges who mattered, 
Georges who still possessed her imagination - forbidden fruit 
or no. Even her obvious pleasure earlier at the sight of him - 
he thought now as the introductory graphics came on to the 
screen - had been a bad sign. It had been too obvious, too open 
to be important. If she had blushed, kept away from him, been 
abrupt, stiff, frowning, he would have felt himself to be in a 
stronger position. And then he had behaved so badly when he 
met her in the street. . . and not ringing her... If she had 
cared anything for him she would not have forgiven him so 
quickly, would have sulked or been bad-tempered. 

The quick, gimmicky, eye-aching shots of East End streets 
had finished. The credits rolled up on the screen and then the 
picture cut to a scene he recognized; the playground of Thames 
Square school. And there they were, the scenes with the chil¬ 
dren milling about, which he had watched being filmed. Despite 
his despondency he could not for the life of him help feeling a 
proprietary I-was-there stir of interest - a stir which he saw, 
taking a cautious look at Michele, she too was experiencing. 

The screams of the children faded down on the sound track 
to little more than a murmur and then suddenly the very fine 
voice of John Wainwright began to speak one of Paul’s best- 
known Poems of the Square. He felt Michele move beside him and 
then remembered that this poem must have been chosen by her 
and that therefore this was a very special moment for her. As if 
to indicate that he realized this he put his hand on hers for a 
moment, saw her give him a quick look of response, then they 
both looked at the screen again. 

The poem finished, the picture changed and to Jimmy’s 
surprise he saw that there had been filmed, at a time when he 
certainly had not been there, the straggling line of children from 
the art class queuing at the water-tap in the yard, filling their 
little pots and glasses. And then the camera was zooming in on 
a small boy near the head of the queue whom Jimmy saw with 
an audible exclamation of astonishment, to be no other than 
the detestable young Stephen they had had such trouble with 
in the grocery shop. He was holding up and admiring and 
showing to another small boy next to him, a pretty little glass 
dish. He was a rotten actor but his beauty carried him so that 
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when another child came crashing into him and the glass 
smashed to the ground, the tiny scene had made its point. Or 
some sort of point, thought Jimmy as the words, The Letters of 
Destiny came up on screen over young Stephen’s frozen, down¬ 
cast, pretty face. 

“But it wasn’t like that at all! They’ve missed the point - ’’ 
Jimmy was beginning to mutter to himself when he was 
electrified by the sight of his own face and the sound of his own 
voice saying: “I knew Paul Salomon more or less from the day 
he was born. We were children together, boys together, young 
men together .. 

Somehow, though he had been interviewed, filmed, recorded, 
had taken an active and interested part in the whole business, 
he was completely unprepared for the sight of himself and sat 
there transfixed, for the first few minutes hearing his own voice 
coming to him as if through layers of blanketing. Only gradually, 
as he came out of his bemused state was he able to check, though 
foggily, what had been kept and what had been cut from his 
final script. Michele’s choice of poems had been admirable 
though he thought many of the accompanying shots routine, 
hackneyed stuff. The scene with the three children playing in 
the grocery shop seemed to him abysmally done and saved only 
by Wainright’s beautiful reading of Rolling Nuts at Passover. In 
this first childhood section, only a few shots of the local park 
conveyed anything of the raw, vulgar, melancholy quality of 
that past, dead life. How had he lived through it he wondered, 
as he had wondered many times before. 

One by one the scenes of Paul’s life, imagined, re-created or 
told in his own marvellous words, voice-over in Wainright’s 
beautifully phrased cadences, moved across the screen con¬ 
stantly inter-cut by Jimmy’s narrative or Mrs Bronson’s recol¬ 
lections (all tinkling sincerity and cliche and black ringlets) or 
the old shark, Humphrey Spice (sitting somewhere at the back 
of him), bland and subtly self-advertising ajl the way through. 

It was nevertheless, one of Spice’s remarks which all at once 
reminded Jimmy of something, some thought which had 
hovered vaguely at the back of his mind more than once these 
last few months. Sitting there in the warm, dark, little cinema, 
watching that deeply rutted face and loose mouth talking about 
the importance of the poet in our lives, the thought suddenly 
crystallized, moving forward to the front of his consciousness 
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so that he became aware all at once and with extreme clarity of 
both a great wonder and a great, sad irony. 

Paul! He was the reason why they were all here. Paul 
Salomon; so little in his life, of so little impact in his lifetime, 
yet for months men of great intelligence, personality, fame 
even, had devoted themselves and their skills and imaginations 
(and some with great art, he thought as John Wainright began 
reading perhaps Paul’s greatest single poem - the Dialogue he 
had once talked about with Georges and Michele) to this 
unimportant life. And because he had lived, a great many other 
lives had been affected in large or small ways, some perhaps 
temporarily, others, like himself and Michele, permanently. 
They had all been affected, some of them profoundly, their 
values shaken, their directions altered, their knowledge of what 
life and people were like altered irremediably because of this 
one, overlooked, unhappy, pitiably insignificant Jew who had 
lived and died virtually unknown, crushed by an inexorable 
destiny, nothing. What a strange irony of fate! It was Paul who 
had challenged so outsize a personality as Tony Dorn to look 
at himself if only for an instant and see himself for what he was; 
not a genius, nor anything like, only a talented, second-rate 
man. He had put Georges in the position where he had been 
obliged to expose the ruthlessncss he tried to hide. Paul, dead, 
had revealed what lay behind that gentle, golden image of good. 
He had had Mrs Bronson glad to climb to her moment’s pro¬ 
minence on his back and Spice in debt to him for his brief, 
grabbed share of public fame there on the screen before him. 

And the people in the audience . . . come together from who 
knew what interesting, influential, high-powered lives, the 
executives, the writers, the critics, the Americans, the big 
businessmen; all there to see - what? The story of a dull and 
small existence. Yet they had come. Why? Because through the 
layers of indifference and egotism, the hard clays surrounding 
impervious hearts, had come intimations of some special, holy 
fire buried within that sad, dun, tiny life. Whether they knew it 
or not, what they were performing was an act of homage; a form 
of reluctant worship to some principle of good, some Divinity 
whose existence they often refused to acknowledge but whose 
power had brought them to that place, on that chill, spring, 
Tuesday evening. They thought they were there for social or 
professional or commercial reasons - and so they were. But 
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underneath the reasons was the Reason. And this, this un¬ 
seeable, formless, blowing thing was the secret power of art 
itself before which, hardly knowing they did so, they bent the 
knee. An act of homage - twentieth-century style. There was 
somewhere a tremendous lesson here, he thought and all at once 
had an entirely new desire which it astonished him he hadn’t 
thought about or had before. He wanted the feature to be a 
success ... in their terms. He wanted evangelically to know, it 
was tremendously important to him to know, that Paul’s story 
should be shown, seen, known to the world. 

There was an entirely new face on the screen. It was the 
doctor Julian had told him about; the doctor who had looked 
after Paul during his last years at the sanatorium. They hadn’t 
bothered to take Jimmy with them to the Yorkshire coast for 
this one. Well he could hardly blame them - though they should 
at least have told him. But it must have been freezing when they 
went up there. He had been well out of it. And the doctor was 
being very effective, describing in his delightful Scottish voice 
Paul’s patience and the humble way he had gone on writing on 
odd sheets of paper right up to the end. He was better on Paul 
as a total invalid than he Jimmy was himself, he thought with 
his customary honesty. But it had been different for him, made 
difficult, far more difficult by elements of which the doctor 
knew nothing. In fact the scene which had bitten most deeply 
into his mind had been one which he had found it impossible to 
speak of without a sense of betrayal. So he had kept it to himself. 

He had, a shade reluctantly, (for he was in the middle of his 
worst matrimonial troubles just then) gone up to Yorkshire to 
see Paul in the windy, seaside town where the sanatorium stood 
on top of a high, bleak cliff. Devora had asked him in her 
rough, strong way to go and see him and he had, without 
demur, gone. Paul had been out on the balcony where his bed 
had been placed during the whole of that fresh, cold, sunny day 
and Jimmy had sat beside him, chilled, si<Jc at heart with his 
own miseries, deeply disturbed by the angular, dead-white, 
draughty place, yet glad he had come. It was not that he par¬ 
ticularly enjoyed (or had ever enjoyed) Paul’s company. It was 
not even that he had the kind of unreasoning devotion which 
sometimes springs in vastly improbable ground. He had never 
been able to explain to anyone and certainly not to himself what 
had held him so firmly to Paul from the very beginning. And 
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yet the strange, unexplainable tie had been there and remained 
to the end. Perhaps it was after all (he thought to himself looking 
at the doctor pacing the remembered grounds of the sanatorium) 
no more than his instinct to protect. Or perhaps it was that his 
blood had somehow always recognized that Paul, somewhere 
within him, had held something which was the best of its kind. 
And Jimmy’s Jewish instinct for the best, the ultimate in quality, 
had not failed him. Some need for the absolute, an adoration 
for the highest as well as (it should be said) a sense of humility 
before it had kept him instinctively a captive satellite beside the 
ragged cloud which had held a sun within its misty depths. 

Paul, his small, ugly, wide-nostrilled face leathery-dark and 
feverish against the white pillow, had suddenly begun to talk 
about Devora in that rarest of moods with him - an unself¬ 
conscious eloquence. 

“If you could go and see her occasionally, Jimmy,” he’d said. 
“You know her! She’d die rather than let it be seen that she 
was lonely. But I think she is. I think she is,” he repeated. “You 
know, she has always been a great mystery to me. That’s strange, 
isn’t it? You’d think I’d know her inside out - but I don’t. I 
was never able to tell what she would feel or what she would do 
from one moment to the next. My life has been so difficult 
because of this. But I don’t think it’s her fault. If she’s wilful 
it’s not because she has willed it. It’s something else. Something 
which happened to her before I was even born. There’s fourteen 
years between us, remember. I think she was badly damaged as 
a child. We had very poor, very ignorant parents and she had to 
stand by and see them exploited and crushed - like witnessing a 
pogrom of the spirit - and put up with herself being exploited 
and crushed. And I think it must have been then that she began 
shutting her eyes on the realities of her life and trying to build 
another one in her imagination but still believing she could 
build another one in reality. And of course between what our 
actual lives were and her fantasies the collisions have been 
endless. And worst of all she’s never learnt from them, never 
learnt anything at all. But I want to tell you once and for all that 
she’s never been deliberately bad or stupid or mean. It’s just. .. 
damage. She’s been blinded and she can*t see. It has taken me 
all my life to see this. And now ... I lie here . .. and I cry some¬ 
times for the way I’ve behaved to her in the past. If I could 
only get away from here I’d know what to do now. 
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“I hit her once. Did you know that? Hit her across the face 
she’d brought me to such a pitch of anger. No, it was worse than 
anger, she’d irritated me into an absolutely murderous rage. I 
think people who irritate are worse to bear than tyrants. But I - 
to have hit her. I can’t get it out of my mind. But I never knew 
how to handle anything, never knew how to behave. I didn’t 
even know how to be grateful. She’d stood in the sea herself 
and held me up, above the waves ... all my life. And I didn’t 
even realize it, didn’t recognize it. I didn’t know. She didn’t 
show me how to be good to her. I didn’t mean to be cruel, I 
didn’t mean to be selfish but nobody told me how not to be. I 
treated her so badly. Jimmy! she seems self-sufficient but she 
isn’t. Keep an eye on her will you? Will you?” 

He had promised and he had done so. But what Paul had told 
him that icy-sharp, bright, strange afternoon high on the cliff 
with the rolling, white-spumed sea below them he could never 
have told to the cameras. 

He was on-screen again himself, talking about Paul’s reputa¬ 
tion as a poet, how heart-breakingly slowly it had grown, how 
few people had seen his work for what it was. And then, as the 
camera focused and held on the small, opened volume of poems 
published at last such a short while before his death, John 
Wainright’s voice recited what was, to Jimmy, the most moving 
of all Paul’s poems - perhaps because it related most nearly to 
his own experience: On Obscurity ... and he found that he was 
weeping. Not for what the poem said; but for the fact that it was 
at last being spoken to the world. 

He had expected his own valedictory passage to follow this 
but to his surprise an absolutely unknown and unexpected face 
now came on the screen; a fleshily good-looking young man 
with long, fair hair, a long face and thickish, Habsburg lips. 
“My father, Johannes Broidel the painter, was a close friend of 
Paul Salomon’s - ” he began while a caption on the screen 
read: ‘Daniel Bardell, Editor, Weekly Affairs.* 

In astonished and mounting anger Jimmy watched and lis¬ 
tened while this fast-talking, thick-lipped young man with his 
tawdry-smart manner discussed with an air of satirical know¬ 
how, his father’s ‘close’ friendship with Paul and gave his 
cockily definitive, insultingly patronizing, ‘young poet’s’ view 
of Paul’s genius. Boiling, Jimmy remembered an occasion when 
Hanni, after Paul had certainly established a reputation of some 
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sort if only with a few perceptive critics, had loftily referred to 
him as ‘quite promising’. 

‘Young poet!’ he thought. ‘Spokesman for the literature of 
today’ indeed! Editor of Weekly Affairs was he? That rag! With 
its heartless jokes and cold, trendy cynicism. ‘I might have 
known Hanni would breed such a son. But in heaven’s name 
what was Tony thinking about to put him on? To bring Hanni 
into it anyway,’ he thought, furious. ‘Horning in on the act 
even in death. How could they, after all he had told them of 
Hanoi’s behaviour to Paul, how could theyV 

Hardly able to take in his own final words from the screen, 
he waited determinedly for the moment when he could speak 
to at least one of them about this. Perhaps he could get them 
to cut it. But when the lights finally went up he saw Georges, 
again as friendly as if there had been no jar, no hiatus in their 
association, gesturing to them to wait for him. And as they were 
crowding slowly up the aisle and back up the steps into the 
reception room where drinks were again being circulated they 
were collared by Mrs Bronson, her husband greyly trailing 
behind as usual and held up while, tremendously excited (and 
terribly overdressed in violent green chiffon) she chattered to 
them. 

Struggling away from her at last they found Georges just 
behind them. “You haven’t met my wife,” he said happily as if 
he had come up with a long-promised treat. “Darling, this is 
Jimmy Marchant and this is Michele Sandburg. I’ve told you 
all about them.” 

“Yes, of course,” she said shaking hands. Her fingers were 
very thin and limp and cold. “Did you like the programme?” 

For the life of him Jimmy could not bring too enthusiastic a 
note into his voice. 

“I think it’s ... a very professional piece of work indeed,” he 
said, then, attempting diplomacy added: “Of course I’m much 
too involved with the whole thing to be able to judge it properly. 
I couldn’t bear to look at myself for example. Or rather I 
couldn’t believe in my own reality or the validity of anything I 
said. But yes, I think a lot of it came off.” 

“But a lot of it didn’t, you think?” said Georges, with that 
fine edge of patience which with him meant anger. 

Jimmy shrugged then saw an instant too late that even the 
shrug was going to be held against him. “Well, let’s say I have 
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some reservations,” he said, feeling he might as well be hung for 
a sheep as a lamb. 

“It would be very interesting to hear them,” said Georges 
lightly looking round at the now emptying room, “but - ” 

“Georges! Jimmy!” said Tony. “Hold on a minute.” And he 
strode past them shepherding out a big, baby-faced American 
wearing a soft, pinky-beige trilby hat and a chunky, cream- 
coloured raincoat. 

“Let’s all have dinner together,” he said coming back to 
them. “Only gimme five minutes.” And he disappeared again, 

“Well!” said Georges smiling and shrugging gracefully. 
“D’you mind, darling?” he said to his wife. “I think perhaps 
we should. There are several things we have to talk over 
anyway.” 

“Of course,” she said. 

He smiled down at her as if he had managed to persuade 
some perfect stranger to dine with them and in his graceful 
way, touched her cheek. “It will be just like old times,” he said, 
turning to Jimmy but letting his gaze settle casually on Michele. 
“Like we used to do at the beginning,” he added, keeping a 
wistful, almost imploring look still fixed on Michele. She said 
nothing only moved a fraction nearer to Jimmy as if seeking 
protection from something. 

Dorn’s five minutes stretched out to nearer twenty but they 
were saved by Polly who came up to them talking away as 
usual in his flat, cracked, comedian’s voice. 

“Quite an assembly after all. I don’t know why Tony has to 
have kittens every time.” 

“How d’you mean?” said Jimmy inattentively, watching 
Georges watching Michele. 

“Should have seen this place five minutes to zero hour. 
Before the party. Tony standing around like Gloom Incor¬ 
porated, chain-smoking his head off, wringing his hands and 
wailing, ‘Nobody’s going to come. Nobody’s going to turn up.’ 
Happens every time.” 

“You’re jolting!” said Jimmy startled into attention. 

Polly shook his head. “No, I’m not. You’d think he was a 
deb’s mother giving a dance the way he goes on.” 

“After all these years at the top?” said Jimmy still 
incredulous. 

“Yeah. Still unsure whether anybody loves him - even for his 
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free drinks. He’s just got to be loved - ” he broke oflf as Tony 
came up to them at last with a chattering Annabel, as usual 
determined not to be left out of anything, in tow. 

“Somewhere near,” said Tony briskly, “I have to meet a man 
over in Knightsbridge some time tonight.” 

Polly gave Jimmy a ghost of a what-did-I-tell-you wink, 
reminding him of his tales about Tony’s extra-mural activities, 
then melted away. The six of them followed, out into the cold, 
evening air. 

“The New Moon?” said Georges, seeing Tony hesitate. 

“Why not? It’s on top of us anyway.” 

In fact it was barely a hundred yards away; a pleasant, small 
fish restaurant, its ceiling painted to represent a night sky, 
complete with stars and crescent moons here and there. 

“Food’s all right but a shade limited,” said Tony as they all 
received their menus. “I wouldn’t take too much notice of all 
these fancy descriptions .. . ‘Milky almonds, candied, on fresh- 
from-the-sea butter-grilled Dover sole and golden-skinned, 
white-hearted potato spears.. .’ Fish and chips to you! Any¬ 
way it’s the best they do here. Same all round?” he said. 
Everyone nodded except Georges’s wife who said in her soft 
little voice that she would really prefer the lobster. 

“Sure,” said Tony in his large way reminding Jimmy, with a 
sad little pang, of the first meal they had all had together in the 
East End pub and the way Michele had asked for something 
else and Tony had said ‘Sure’ in precisely that tone. It seemed 
such aeons away, the beginning of it all... 

The waiter had come back and was taking their orders but 
shook his head regretfully when it came to the lobster. It was, 
it seemed ‘off’. “Oh what a shame,” they all said or conveyed 
to Georges’s wife who looked somehow snubbed as though she 
had committed a social gaffe by ordering something unobtain¬ 
able. It had been a bid, Jimmy guessed, eyeing her not without 
sympathy as she settled for sole, for a personality of her own, an 
assertion of herself as a person apart from her husband - and it 
had failed. They all felt somehow sorry for her but that was not 
what she wanted. Even Georges’s tender smile and concerned, 
“Oh darling, what a shame,” and his graceful arm about her 
shoulders for a moment was not quite compensation - though 
it should have been since it was quite evident that she adored 
him. 
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Jimmy had been looking at her, not directly but as she was 
reflected in profile by the blue-tinted mirror glass with painted 
fishes dotted here and there, which lined the upper half of the 
restaurant walls all round. She had, he saw now that he was 
able to inspect her more thoroughly, an extraordinarily 
ordinary face; not even pretty, just the quintessence of small, 
unremarkable, English features. The one distinctive feature she 
possessed was that this collection of utterly ordinary eyes, nose, 
mouth, even skin, was set on a very long, slender, curving neck. 
It was astonishing what a difference it made. Perhaps he had 
married her for her neck? thought Jimmy with an inward 
chuckle before shifting his gaze to Georges whom he could see 
even more clearly whenever he turned to his wife since then he 
was reflected full face. Jimmy himself was sitting at right angles 
to them and directly facing the mirror with Michele at his right 
hand opposite Georges, Tony next to her and Annabel (trust 
her to insist on changing places with Tony in order to get the 
best and most commanding position) was facing him with her 
back to the wall and a full view of the restaurant. 

She had started as usual some low but emphatic discussion 
with Tony so that the other four were thrown conversationally 
more together than any of them at that moment wished. 
Georges, who had (as Jimmy had already noticed) been 
throwing covert glances at Michele at the very moments he had 
been most tenderly solicitous to his wife, now spoke to her 
direct, referring with a kind of deliberate openness to the 
evening he had spent in her flat. 

“It was really so charming,” he so to speak threw over his 
shoulder to his wife before turning again to Michele, “and such 
a perfectly splendid dinner,” he added, giving her - his wife 
at his side - one of his old, deep looks. 

“Thank you. But I’m hot really all that good a cook. You’re 
exaggerating, Georges,” she said, trying to speak with com¬ 
posure but without much success. To Jimmy if not to the 
rest of them it was plain that the situation was embarrassing 
to her and full of stress. Her voice was pitched much higher 
than usual and in her nervousness she was beginning to 
gabble. 

Not for the first time Jimmy found himself thinking with some 
anger: What’s Georges up to, flirting with his wife and Michele 
simultaneously. Why? 
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“rm not exaggerating in the least,” said Georges. “It was 
absolutely perfect. I can taste that soup now.” 

“Well, you’ll have to come and taste it again one day,” she 
said flusteredly polite. 

“Thank you,” he said, adding, “And you must come over to 
us,” - with the faintest possible emphasis on the ‘us’. 

Jimmy, without surprise, felt rather than saw her flinch. 
Georges had used the plural on purpose to make plain to 
Michele his unity within marriage; to make plain to his wife 
that she was his wife; to make plain to himself - what? That he 
was able to make Michele flinch? Yes, that was it! He was 
taking some kind of revenge on her for her refusal to make the 
running between them, for her delicate, unspoken avoidance of 
any kind of affair. Neither his vanity nor his deep-buried know¬ 
ledge of his own second-rateness could stand the fact of her 
rejection. He had had no understanding, not even an inkling 
of her reasons why (or how near he had come to success if he had 
been willing to take the risk of candour). She had been, it was 
plain, perilously enchanted by him but he had not forgiven her 
for her drawing back. In pursuit of what he strongly if tem¬ 
porarily fancied he had not spared a thought for her wish to 
avoid pain. 

The waiter had returned and begun serving them, Tony and 
Annabel stopped their private haggling over whatever it was 
and the conversation became general again, mainly concerning 
the food. By accident Michele had been served with creamed 
spinach which she did not care for and now offered rather shyly 
round the table, beginning with Georges’s wife who as shyly 
refused it. She still had her eyes fixed on Michele’s face when 
Georges with his usual trick of making an ordinary gesture look 
like a caress, gaily helped himself with an oddly husband-like 
manner from Michele’s plate. It was all done with the lightest 
of touches - and the utmost meaning; his hand, wielding the 
fork, brushing against Michele’s, his eyes looking up from the 
plate between them into hers. It was as though he was asking 
for, almost gambling on her delicacy, her understanding, her 
enchantment with him to forgive him that he was obliged to 
show tenderness to his wife. 

‘Can’t let it go,’ thought Jimmy in disgust. ‘After he’s failed 
with all those old-fashioned ploys he still can’t let go. No won¬ 
der he put that unspeakable son of Hanoi’s in the programme. 
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He’s just like Hanni in a way. Not so obviously grasping, more 
style, better class ... but just as greedy, just as much wanting 
everything* 

Reminded of his indignation that that young man should 
have been put on at all, he said, turning to Tony: “Where on 
earth did you dig up that Broidel, Bardell, whatever he calls 
himself now?” 

“We didn’t,” said Tony. “He heard we were making the 
Salomon feature and came along to us.” 

“Might have known,” Jimmy muttered. “Typical Hanni 
behaviour.” 

“It seemed a good idea so we put him in,” said Dorn pushing 
a forkful of fish into his mouth. “What’s the matter? Didn’t you 
like him?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Jimmy bluntly. “And considering what 
I’ve told you about his father I can only say that I wish you’d 
remembered what kind of treatment he dished out to Paul all 
his life. I don’t think it was fair to Paul - ” he said, beginning 
to get extremely heated. 

“That’s hardly a strike against the son,” said Tony. 

“Well I think it is,” said Jimmy obstinately. He paused, 
feeling himself up against an old difficulty; the combating of 
the laws of what people called ‘fair’ and ‘sensible’ with those 
other laws, impossible to define, of delicacy; the justice of the 
heart. 

“I wouldn’t mind,” he said at last, “but he was so 
obviously - ” 

“Obviously what?” said Dorn, pausing, fork in air and look¬ 
ing at Jimmy with some kind of latent flash in his blue-gleaming 
eye. 

Jimmy hesitated but he was too far gone, had too many 
accumulated hurts and grievances to be able to rein his tongue 
and said with totally uncharacteristic tactlessness, “Cheap.” 

In addition to its fancy mirrored walls ^nd painted skies. The 
New Moon had also installed in the centre of every table a very 
small silver-coloured dish in the shape of a star with a kind of 
electric candle standing up like a little stamen in the middle of 
it. Putting down his fork, Tony now stretched out his left hand 
and switched off this lamp so that a sudden little darkness fell 
in the centre of the group. It was oddly disconcerting. 

“That’s a hell of a word to use about something that’s been 
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absorbing a great deal of our time and energy and money for 
the last three months,” he said at last. 

“I didn’t use it about the programme as a whole,^* said 
Jimmy fighting against the frightening sense of unreality which 
always beset him when faced with this kind of distortion. 
Mercedes had often played just such tricks on him, deliberately 
misunderstood or misapplied something he would innocently, 
presuming intelligence and willingness to believe good of him, 
say to her. “I said that Bardell, Hanni’s son, was cheap.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so, Jimmy,” said Georges in his softest 
pure-silk voice. “He is really a very able young man. I thought 
he spoke rather well myself. And he has great influence with 
the younger writers, you know.” 

“That’s not worth a row of beans,” said Jimmy. “It’s the 
truth of the portrait that matters. If that comes over that’s all 
you need. Ponces like Bardell - if you’ll excuse the word - are 
ten a penny.” 

“^it comes over?” said Dorn sharply. “I haven’t heard a 
word from you about the programme yet though we’ve been 
sitting here for two bloody hours.” 

“Exactly thirty-five minutes. Don’t exaggerate, Tony,” said 
Annabel not because she was backing Jimmy but because she 
was as usual in the throes of some violent battle with Tony. 

“Well?” said Dorn, looking straight at Jimmy and taking no 
notice whatever of Annabel. 

“Well Okay,” said Jimmy, making an enormous effort to 
relax his manner. “Let’s discuss it. I’m dying to talk about it 
actually, there was so much that came as a surprise to me. Of 
course I haven’t seen any of you for weeks,” he threw in with a 
touch of resentment he made no attempt to hide. 

“Yeah, well,” said Dorn. The thrust had gone home but to 
his credit he did not as he might well have done, immediately 
snap back with some tliinly disguised nastiness. “I was ill - 
in case you haven’t heard.” 

“Yes. I did hear,” said Jimmy instantly and truly delighted 
to know that since this was true he need not feel quite so sore 
with Tony. Contrary to the many accusations which had been 
hurled at him down the years of being a grievance-hugger and 
insult-collector (indeed, received-insult manufacturer) nothing 
warmed him so much as the realization that X or Y had not 
meant to hurt him. 
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“There were certainly one or two surprises/* he said. 

“Name them,’* said Dorn. 

“Well, for one thing,” said Jimmy deliberately choosing to 
lead in on some less important issue, “I rather thought Georges 
would be doing some of the interviews. But where question and 
answer was used - like with Mrs Bronson and the others - you 
did it, Tony.” 

To his surprise what had seemed a harmless enough comment 
evoked an instantaneous babble of reply from Tony, Annabel 
and Georges all speaking at once. 

“I can’t imagine,” said Georges, his voice surprisingly high, 
“why you should have thought so, Jimmy. I never do the actual 
interviewing with anyone.” 

He sounded so put out and disturbed that Jimmy, mystified 
but apologetic, said soothingly and with truth: “But Georges, 
you have if I may say so, a very beautiful speaking voice. No, 
I’m not paying any compliments just telling the truth. It seems 
such a waste not to use it professionally.” 

“You need more than a voice to make a good interviewer,” 
said Tony drily. “Not that Georges hasn’t got that ‘more*. 
Shame to waste that sympathetic manner, Georges. I’ve grown 
old and grey telling you so,” he said with a faint ghost of 
mockery somewhere behind his tone. 

“You should know better,” chimed in Annabel taking up 
Tony’s manner, “than to expect Georges of all people to put 
himself in full view of the world.” 

Georges, smiling his sweet, patient, angry smile and glancing 
at his wife as if to say, ‘Leave this to me’ (not that, eyes down¬ 
cast she showed signs of doing anything else) said; “This is 
really very interesting - all this discussion of me. Well... in¬ 
teresting to you perhaps but really not to me. To get back to the 
programme...” 

But he was not to get away as easily as that since Annabel, 
caught up in one of her violent, analytical binges and quick as a 
monkey at sensing that Tony was in the mood for it too, said 
gaily: “Ah! You seel You are running away, Georges, from a 
very important question. Jimmy is right. I have often thought 
so myself that it is strange for you to avoid the screen. I think 
perhaps,” she said merrily, shaking one finger at him, “it is that 
you are vampire, yes? And you have no, what is it... ? no 
shadow? Perhaps you become invisible and the camera is not 
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able to photograph you, I have noticed how you are uneasy 
when you are feeling exposed. I think,” she said to them, “that 
Georges likes only to be behind the screen. You have the 
speciality, Georges, to be aide-de-camp, not General. Yes. 
That is your talent. There!” she said across the table to Jimmy. 
“I have given you the explanation for why Georges will not 
interview!” 

“Skip it, Annabel,” said Dorn, though not without a laugh 
somewhere in his throat. He was not averse to being, by im¬ 
plication the ‘General’ nor to someone occasionally criticizing 
Georges . . . just enough to keep him firmly in second place. 
But Georges was too valuable for him to allow him to be baited 
too much. “We all know you’re analysis mad. You really must 
spare us all this mittel-European ‘Insight’ stuff.” 

“You see!” she said flaring up. “You are afraid, perhaps, that 
I expose your secrets too! Everyone is afraid of what you call 
‘mittel-European’ intelligence. It is because no one wishes truth 
in this country, only to say of everything, Oh, very nice. He is 
very nice, she is very nice, it is very nice. I tell you, you English 
have first prize always, one for self-blindness and two for snobs. 
Oh yes, you English are known all over Europe for your class, 
class, class and the names-droppings ...” 

Jimmy, trying hard to suppress a snort of amusement, gazed 
down hard at his plate. Annabel to talk about name-dropping! 

To everyone’s surprise Michele broke in here saying shyly 
but firmly: “Actually, Annabel, of the six of us you are half 
Hungarian, Jimmy and I are Eastern European, Anglo- 
Jewish, Georges is Polish-French-Canadian, Tony is Dutch . . . 
in fact Georges’s wife is the only English person amongst us . . .” 
She paused in mid-sentence feeling that she had gone wrong in 
a variety of ways, that she should not have half defended 
Georges (by half attacking Annabel) before his wife . . . which 
looked as though she was trying to assert a relationship with 
him; something which even had it been true she would not have 
done for worlds. And then pointing the fact of his wife’s English- 
ness in a way that sounded as though she were trying to make 
her the outsider in this company. 

“The programme,” said Tony impatiently. “Let’s get back 
to that. Jimmy?” 

“Well, before we go any further let me say that I think 
Michele did her part superbly. Every poem was exactly — ” 
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“Marvellous,” Tony interrupted quickly. “Michele, darlin’, 
you’ll receive a letter from me saying so in a day or two but I’ll 
say it right now to your face, you did a lovely job for us and bless 
you. I should have said it before but I spent nearly three sodding 
weeks on my back and there’s a heap of things I still haven’t 
caught up with.” 

She blushed and murmured something, deeply embarrassed 
but obviously pleased. 

“I too must add my congratulations,” said Georges, adding 
handsomely (relieved that the heat had been turned off him) 
“Paul himself would not have made a better choice. Don’t you 
agree, Jimmy? Knowing him as you did?” 

“I’m sure he couldn’t have done anything but approve,” said 
Jimmy. “But you know, in all the talks we had about him, 
that’s something you never asked me.” 

“What didn’t we ask you?” said Dorn, giving Georges a 
quick look. 

“What Paul thought about his own poems,” said Jimmy. “I 
used to wonder sometimes if you would but you never did. It 
was strange; almost as though you weren’t interested in his 
opinions - even about his own work! As \iyou wanted to tell 
him what his poems were about.” 

“Oh!” said Dorn. “Back to the indicting mood are we? Well, 
now’s your chance to tell us his opinions. Go ahead.” 

“Bit late in the day, isn’t it?” said Jimmy in a mild tone which 
concealed considerable annoyance at the flip patronage of 
Tony’s manner. 

“Oh, I don’t know. We can always re-make the entire 
feature,” said Dorn, shifting from patronage to belligerence at 
the slightest suspicion of criticism. 

“Well, don’t bother on that account,” said Jimmy, deciding 
to ignore the danger signals since he was anxious to tell them 
about something he thought interesting. “Because it so happens 
that I would have brought the matter up myself if there’d been 
anything to say. But in fact there wasn’t. Absolutely nothing at 
all.” 

“You mean,” said Michele, “you never discussed his work 
with him at all?” 

“Never,” said Jimmy. “I used to think at first it was me - that 
I didn’t know the right things to say or ask. But it was just the 
same with everyone else. Even if they tried - and of course very 
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few did - they were met with a kind of shy stiffness in Paul that 
more or less paralysed them. It was all part of his general 
tragedy - ” 

He stopped abruptly. As soon as they saw he was going to 
talk about Paul and not The Letters of Destiny ... that is about 
him and not their programme, only Michele was interested. 
The other four had absorbed themselves in another conversa¬ 
tion altogether. 

Angered not so much by their inattention to himself (though 
he didn’t like it) but far more by their implication that Paul 
himself could now be discarded and all that mattered was the 
programme, he said loudly: “Fm sorry. I forgot you weren’t 
really interested in Paul - only in what you could do with him 
to make a feature.” 

“I think, Jimmy,” said Georges, turning to face him (he had, 
with what looked like calculated rudeness turned an almost four¬ 
square back on him) his voice like soft ice-cream, “that we have 
all heard about Paul and his trials and his character and how 
awful the world was to him to the point of nausea.” 

“Thank you,” said Jimmy hotly. “But you see I was under 
the impression for a long time that you were interested in mak¬ 
ing a work of truth and art and . . . and pity. Not just a ramble 
round that schmaltzy old East End pitch and the currently 
fashionable Jewish thing . . . and a bow or two to literature. 
If you wanted to make a piece of romantic fiction you should 
have chosen someone else to wrap it round.” 

“Well, one person we have been thinking of who might make 
a very good subject - since at least he was an extremely interest¬ 
ing and dynamic character - is Hanni Broidel,” said Georges. 
“In fact I think myself that he’s a natural. Such a larger than 
life character - the very opposite of boring. One wouldn’t have 
to invent romantic fiction about him you know.” He looked at 
Jimmy’s thunderstruck expression, his own face grave with 
malice, the cheeks sucked slightly in. 

Though somewhere at the back of his mind Jimmy knew per¬ 
fectly well that Mirror Productions were contemplating no 
such thing, Hanni’s reputation as a painter was too dead a 
duck for them to bother about him, at the same time the 
enormity of the suggestion would have been enough to make his 
blood boil - if the knowledge that Georges was simply saying 
it in order to release something vengeful and malicious in his 
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feelings towards Jimmy had not at the same time chilled him. 
He looked back at Georges thinking: Why, you’re like all the 
rest of them! You hate Paul really. You came to hate him 
because he was first rank - and you’re tenth rate. You’ve never 
been anything but a near-miss in your life . .. and you know it. 
Of course! What an idiot I was! I should have played Paul 
down, made notliing of his genius . . . and you’d have felt more 
comfortable, less hostile. 

And Tony? He had been aware of the quick flicker of sur¬ 
prise from Tony at Georges’s words. He would certainly not 
countenance a feature on Hanni. He was too shrewd, knew 
which names counted and which did not. But would he come 
out and say so? Or did he too want to punish him, Jimmy? He 
waited for Tony’s denial. But all the big man said in a somewhat 
threateningly quiet tone was; “Romantic fiction, Jimmy? Is 
that your considered opinion?” 

Jimmy paused for a moment, not in order to gather courage 
but to fight back the weakening effect of his affection for Dorn, 
then said, as quietly: “I’m not afraid of expressing my opinion 
- even to you, Tony. I won’t be intimidated by you. If you 
really want my opinion you can have it - for what it is worth. I 
think parts of The Letters of Destiny are good. I think my part of 
it is good - and would have been a damn sight better if you’d 
discussed it with me instead of my having to deal with 
anonymous notes in the margin. I think the doctor was good 
and the poems . . . well they go without saying. And Wainright 
read them beautifully. But I think Spice used you to make a 
commercial for himself. And there were other things wrong. The 
East End for instance ... all those shots have been done a 
thousand times. And then I think Bardell was a mistake, indeed 
a disaster. Leave out the fact that he was Hanoi’s son. Quite 
apart from that, he completely contradicted the mood of the 
thing - or what should have been the mood. But I think you 
went wrong before then . .. right at the beginning. To have 
that pretty-faced Stephen to play Paul in the playground scene! 
It made a nonsense of the spirit of the thing from the word go. 
And anyway, the whole point of that glass breaking was that it 
fell from Paul’s hand/or no reason - not because another child 
knocked into him. Don’t you see? That was the message of the 
smashed glass... that things happen to people for no reason 
at all... because it is their destiny. But the programme - as 
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you’ve put it together - doesn’t say this. I’m not making criti¬ 
cism for criticizing sake,^ he said on a slightly exasperated note. 
“It’s just that I tried so hard, yes even at the risk of boring you, 
to give you the truth. I wanted you to get it right** 

“You’re self-righteous, Jimmy. I’ve always noticed this ever 
since I’ve known you,” said Tony. “You think you’re better and 
you know more than everyone else.” He gave a quick nod. “You 
want to watch it you know. It’s not the most loveable quality 
in the world.” 

“And you’re not frightening me with words like self- 
righteous,” said Jimmy stoutly. “It’s a fashionable sneer. Use 
it if you like. I don’t see anything wrong in preferring my truth 
to yours. I suppose if I were advocating cruelty or cynicism or 
some slanderous smear about Paul you’d call me brave and 
honest. But because I’m putting in a plea for the opposite I’m 
‘self-righteous’. I suppose Christ and Moses and the Buddha 
were self-righteous too. Well, I don’t accept your vocabulary. 
And no, I don’t think I’m Christ or Moses - before you get that 
one in. But I know a damn sight more about certain kinds of 
suffering than you do. And that’s why - to get back to Paul - I 
don’t think you did right by him. And I’m saying so. Self- 
righteous or not.” 

, Tony, his great head lowered like a bull, made a chewing 
movement with his jaws then said: “We had a number of well- 
known professional critics in the audience this evening. They 
seemed to think it was a very fine effort. What was your im¬ 
pression, Georges?” 

“Without sounding too immodest,” said Georges, looking 
down at the table, one graceful hand fingering a spoon, “I 
heard much the same.” (Jimmy saw a fleeting, derisive ex¬ 
pression cross Annabel’s face, an expression which said, ‘That 
was conventional, showbiz patter, you idiot,’ but she said 
nothing.) “If I may say so, Jimmy,” Georges went on, “ - and 
you will forgive me if I’m frank since you’re being so frank 
yourself - you really don’t know very much about this business 
of making television documentaries - ” 

“Don’t know?” said Tony. “Blind ignorant!” 

“. . . aft^jr all,” went on Georges very blandly, “it is we who 
are the ones who are experienced. We know what we’re doing, 
we know the markets - ” 

Precisely,** said Jimmy. 
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“I beg your pardon?” 

“He means we’re too commercial,” said Tony grinding out 
the words. In the dim light of the restaurant his huge head 
seemed to enlarge, his eyes to spark with rage. 

Jimmy said nothing. 

“That’s what you meant, wasn’t it?” said Tony, as if he 
would pull the admission out of Jimmy by force if necessary; 
as if he wanted to be told he was what he was; a powerful, 
remarkable man who had missed greatness, who had refused, 
somewhere along the line, the loneliness of the artist and settled 
for second best. 

He banged the flat of his hand suddenly down on the table, 
making everything on it shake. “Come on. Out with it, Jimmy. 
Say it. We haven’t produced a Goddammed, all-time master¬ 
piece.” 

“You could have,” said Jimmy, his voice coming out 
strangely. He was not frightened by Tony but intolerably dis¬ 
tressed at the situation. He glanced round the table. Georges, 
his lips compressed was now fiddling with his wedding ring, a 
wide gold band. His wife had settled back into her shadowy 
corner and was looking nervously at her wrists. Annabel, her 
eyes bright with enjoyment, was simply delighted to be present. 
She would never have forgiven herself if she’d missed being in 
on this scene. (She adored scenes which was why she was 
constantly making them.) Tony was looking about him 
bullishly, his head turning from side to side, an expression on 
his face that suddenly alerted Jimmy to the amount of neurosis 
contained within that huge frame. Only Michele of all of them 
met his eye, looking up and gazing at him sombrely though she 
was silent. 

“Could have?” said Tony. Could have! We damn well have. 
Best thing I’ve seen in years.” Jimmy bent his head suddenly as 
if he couldn’t bear to see so much self-delusion. It was a tiny 
movement but Tony’s acutely egotistical sensibility both caught 
and interpreted it. Inflamed, he set out to punish Jimmy in the 
only way he could think of. “Considering,” he said with 
elaborate emphasis, “what we had to work on. I mean, let’s 
face it, this dingy character wasn’t the most inspiring subject in 
the world. In fact, not to put too fine a point on it, he turned out 
to be a bloody bore. Now that,” he said pointing an unsteady 
finger at Jimmy who suddenly remembered that Tony had 
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drunk a lot of wine during dinner on top of what he’d been 
putting away at the preview and was now on brandy, “is what 
I call professionalism. To make a bloody silk purse out of an 
. .. an abysmally dull sow’s ear.” 

To his horror Jimmy found that his intense, flaming, irri¬ 
tated anger had brought him nearly to tears. He was still 
struggling to control his strangling throat when he heard 
Michele say, her voice shaken but clear: “You have no right 
to talk like that, Tony. But the fact that you’re doing so, is 
proving Jimmy’s point. If that’s what you think of Paul then 
it’s no wonder The Letters of Destiny came out as it did. You 
didn’t care about him - and it shows. You and Georges came 
to despise him - and that shows too. You could neither of you 
ever have made the kind of programme it should have been - 
because you never understood about Paul. How could you? 
You are successful, handsome, able men. What could you 
know of a life like his? Of the actual feel of such misery? I’m 
not blaming you because you couldn’t grasp Paul’s experience. 
The disparity between you is too great. But you’ve suffered in 
your lives, haven’t you? You should have recognized his 
suffering. You should have had sympathy. You could have had 
the necessary imagination. But I don’t think you had either 
really. The Letters of Destiny isn’t bad. But it isn’t what it might 
have been. It’s too soft, too untruthful. Except for Jimmy’s 
commentary it doesn’t tell you what such a life as Paul’s was 
really like. I suppose you were afraid of boring. Well, I think 
you should have chanced it. You might have bored some. But 
you might have made a masterpiece.” 

She stopped. Unused to expressing herself with such violence 
she suddenly felt appalled. It was not that she wished to re¬ 
pudiate anything she had said but that she was all at once 
seized with misgivings about having hurt anyone - whether they 
deserved it or not. She had been so intent on defending Jimmy 
(and Paul) that she had spoken - for fear of stumbling and 
losing momentum - with a carried-away intensity, the very 
force of which had created a great strain within her tempera¬ 
ment. 

Georges said with deceptive casualness: “My goodness, 
Michele, have you been taking lessons in scorn at that col¬ 
lege of yours?” 

“I wasn’t being s-scornful,” she said desperately, stammering 
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over the word. Then, gathering herself together, she said in a 
hard, strong voice: “It isjo« who are being inadequate^ 

She did not mean to be either insulting or aggressive. The 
hardness and strongness were the result of the unaccustomed 
strain she was putting on her nature by fighting back. But 
invective, like any other art, needs a certain amount of natural 
talent which neither she nor Jimmy possessed. Without 
meaning to she had used both a tone and a word which were 
the least tolerable of all to Georges’s touchy vanity. 

He answered her by turning to his wife and saying meaning¬ 
fully, putting his arm round her shoulders: “I’m sure you 
know, darling, whatever anyone might say to the contrary, 
that I’m real flesh and blood and not in the least inadequate.” 
And he kissed her. 

The sexual boast - or jibe or weapon - was of so cheap and 
spiteful a vulgarity that it shocked not only Michele but all of 
them into silence. To see Georges behaving like this - Georges 
who had been so gentil, so exquisite, so much an inhabitant of 
some radiant and nobler world - was like an obscenity flung 
suddenly across the table. 

The silence was broken by Jimmy who pushed back his chair 
and stood up. “I’m going,” he said and looked, but uncertainly, 
at Michele. She stood up too. “Good-night,” she said to them 
gently. Only Tony, barely raising his heavy eyes, muttered 
something in return. Jimmy, silent, simply took her hand and 
they both moved off and down the restaurant. Half-way to the 
door Jimmy stopped the waiter and paid for himself and 
Michele. He felt he owed his self-respect that gesture at least. 
And then they were out in the cold, spring night. 

In silence they walked down the little alley in which the 
restaurant was situated and turned into Wardour Street. It was 
not quite ten o’clock and there were not many people about. 
Not until they reached Old Compton Street did the full blaze 
of Soho night-life hit them and they found themselves 
struggling through a packed, neon-lit thoroughfare lined with 
restaurants, Italian grocers, wig emporiums and strip joints. 
As they came up to Florio’s Striperama Jimmy took Michele’s 
arm and placed it tightly within his own. She gave it a quick, 
shy, grateful hug and holding close to each other they walked 
on, turning at random down this street and that. Stripes and 
lines and blocks of light in macabre greens, sick yellows and 
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violets, florid orange and amber flamed on every side of them, 
somehow seeming to emphasize rather than disguise the possible 
squalor behind, the terrible bedrooms, the whores, the frauds, 
the dirt and disease which prowled these brilliant streets and 
small, dreadful alleys. 

Without realizing it they had turned almost full circle and 
suddenly found themselves at the lower end of Oxford Street. 
They were passing a restaurant which so far as he could tell 
looked reasonably quiet when Jimmy said, “Let’s have coffee, 
shall we?” She nodded and going inside they settled themselves 
on the broad, buttoned-backed leather banquettes facing each 
other. Loosening his coat Jimmy looked about him. Misled by 
the dim lighting - such as there was came from purple and 
crimson lozenges set into the walls at infrequent intervals - he 
had thought the restaurant more empty than he now saw was 
the case. He had also not bargained for the Muzak which 
was going on non-stop. Fortunately it was very low and no 
great disturbance to their conversation. 

“Michele dear,” said Jimmy as soon as the waiter had 
deposited their coffees. “Before we talk about anything else, 
I want to say Thank you.” 

“But Jimmy, for what?” she said. 

“For what? For what? she says! For doing something no one 
has done these many years. For championing me. That’s for 
what.” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she said in her turn loosening her coat and 
untying the scarf around her head as if only then was she 
beginning to relax, “what else could I have done? When you 
were right and they were wrong.” 

“I suppose,” said Jimmy sombrely, “at this point I ought to 
be modest and say. Oh well, maybe I wasn’t altogether right 
and they weren’t altogether wrong. And in fact this would be 
no more than the truth. I wa^ wrong. And I’ll tell you in 
exactly what way. I should never have criticized The Letters of 
Destiny the way I did. Or at least certainly not right after the 
preview when they were obviously feeling ultra-sensitive and 
nervous about it. I know I shouldn’t. It was so tactless of me; 
how could I have done such a thing? I can hardly forgive 
myself. It was not like me, Michele, not like me at all,” he said in 
a kind of agony over his own less than perfect behaviour. “0/" 
course,^ he went on, ‘*l.hey reacted as they did. Only I think 
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they might have said to themselves before being quite so savage, 
‘This isn’t like Jimmy. There must be some reason.’ That’s all 
I blame them for; making no allowances. Because in fact there 
was a reason - ” 

“It was because of that horrible Bardell, wasn’t it?” she said. 
“Hanni pushing his way in again - even dead.” 

“My dearest Michele!” said Jimmy his face alight with 
emotion, “you understood! You understand everything! Yes, 
yes, it was indeed Hanni. I felt, I felt as though I were being 
confronted with all the hurtful injustices of the world when I 
saw how he had - even from beyond the grave - somehow 
managed to steal something from Paul. How could they have 
allowed it - after all I told them? That’s what made me so 
insensitive, that’s why I was so outraged - not so much with 
Tony who knew much less about Hanni but with Georges ... 
who knew so much - ” 

He stopped, the words dying on his tongue, as he saw that 
with the mention of Georges’s name an expression of saddened, 
gentle pain had subtly crossed Michele’s face. With a pang of 
far worse self-reproach than before he suddenly realized that, 
absorbed in his own difficulties, longing to pour out his 
explanations and reasons he had, with a selfishness for which he 
now felt himself almost tearful with regret and shame, totally 
ignored what had happened to Michele within the last couple 
of hours. In the long weeks since he had first discovered for 
himself what Georges was really like he had nearly overcome 
that first disillusioned misery. But Michele’s full enlightenment 
had only just happened. And how grossly and in what vulgar 
terms. He remembered both his resolutions and his failures to 
warn her and felt he could have plunged a knife into his chest 
to punish himself. 

Hardly knowing what to do, soft with pity and love and self- 
reproach he could only put out his hands and take hers between 
them, holding her slender fingers between his palms, trying to 
express thus (since he was afraid for delicacy’s sake to say any 
word* of sympathy in case she preferred privacy for her hurt) 
his longing to protect and cherish her. Pushing himself firmly 
into the background he looked anxiously for some way of 
helping her. 

In the momentary pause he saw, looking beyond her 
shoulder, through the big, plate-glass windows of the restaurant, 
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people passing in the lighted dark of the street. A thin young 
man went by wearing a large, black sombrero over wild dark 
hair, then a couple who paused, looked at the huge, orange-lit 
menu in the window, and came in. He saw that the man was a 
very dark-skinned, intelligent-looking negro wearing thick, 
horn-rimmed glasses and he was accompanied by a white girl, 
not particularly pretty but a fresh-cheeked, square-jawed, nice 
face. They looked very happy with each other and he suddenly 
felt an enormous gratitude that such pairings were now normal 
and that in the space of his lifetime such a change had been 
made possible. It was a terrible world still with individual 
betrayal and pain - but somehow there had happened a kind 
of societal change . . . exactly how or when it was impossible 
to say. But there it was; something to lift the heart. 

It was during this same extended moment that Jimmy’s ear 
was caught by the faint, almost disembodied music which was 
playing about them. The tune was an old but astonishingly 
appropriate one and unable to resist the temptation he said to 
Michele, his head on one side: “D’you remember that?” 

“The tune?” she said with her slightly frowning look, 
dragging her thoughts away from wherever they had been. 

“Yes,” he said. And, chiming in on the note he half talked, 
half sang the words across the table at her, keeping his voice 
very low. “ ‘There’s nothing in this world I wouldn’t do. For 
you. For you.’ ” 

“Oh, Jimmy,” she said, looking at her hands still captive 
between his. Then, drawing them away to search for her 
handkerchief, she said with an effort, vigorously wiping her 
nose: “Jimmy dear, I am not as sad or as shocked as perhaps 
you think I am by what happened tonight. I want to speak 
candidly without any camouflage at all. I was not entirely 
surprised by Georges’s behaviour. You know - you must know - 
that there were times when I perhaps allowed myself the luxury 
of... of a feeling of some sort about Georges. How could I help 
it?” she said looking down. “He had such. .. ways of doing 
things. D’you know, he asked me the number of my car once - 
just casually - and it has the letters FS in it and he said, ‘Franck 
and Sandburg’! and then he said (oh, it’s silly but it was an odd 
coincidence) what make is it and I said it’s an ancient MG and 
he said at once, ‘You see! Again! Michele and Georges!’ It 
was that sense of personal interest always. A kind of warm 
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alliance vAth. you. And sometimes I found myself beginning to 
wonder, in spite of myself, about his wife. I kept wanting to 
know, to ask him what she was to him. Was she the almost 
accidentally chosen keeper of his private life, was she simply 
his home and the custodian of his children, a part of the 
furniture a ... a store cupboard so to speak where he kept his 
food? Or was she something essential in herself, an entity^ some¬ 
one whose purely personal quality was vital to him? 

“I didn’t find out of course. And now I never will. But as I 
indicated to you once before, I had made up my mind from the 
beginning that there would be no situation. The fact is that 
beyond all my good reasons for turning away there was also 
another one - though for a long time I tried not to acknow¬ 
ledge it even to myself. And that was the instinctive feeling that 
I couldn’t, could not ever really trust him. Sooner or later I knew 
that he would behave as in fact he did behave tonight. So 1 
(or my instinct) held back deliberately. That he should turn 
nasty and stony-hearted and ultimately so vulgar was always in 
my subconscious a possibility. And you see I was right and he 
did. 

“Well, that’s it,” she said smiling at Jimmy but rather wanly. 
“I’ve escaped any big disaster ... though I can’t pretend,” she 
said, her fingers pressing blindly against the table top, “that I 
haven’t been hurt. Though I think ... I have not yet started to 
bleed.” 

Struggling to avoid any more positive sign she only bent her 
head but the simple movement conveyed such pain that he 
felt he could hardly bear it. Not knowing what to do for her he 
did the only thing he could, which was to listen. 

“I shouldn’t feel it so much,” she said almost pleadingly. 
“After all, as I say, I wa§ prepared. I knew that that golden 
kindness would be cancelled out some day. I knew it. I wasn’t 
as naive or unknowing as you probably thought I was. I never 
trusted him really,” she said, raising her head again and looking 
at Jimmy earnestly. “So it’s not so bad for me as you may think. 
Truly, Jimmy. It’s not that I was ‘in love’ with Georges as I was 
in love with that bright, gentle, nobler world I thought he 
lived in. And if I’m unhappy now it’s because I can never again 
believe that that world exists - anywhere. There’s no such place. 
That’s the part of it I find so awful. Not that I’m not living 
there but that nobody does. I suppose you could say I’ve lost 
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my innocence. It’s a painful operation. But I’ll get over it. I 
promise you,” she said. But her eyes looked heavily away. 

He felt for her, wished only to assuage her suffering. Yet for 
the life of him he could not prevent some kind of jealous chill 
of the heart. Was all that he was or tried to be - loving, just, 
defender of the weak - of so little value to her that she thought 
the world sunless simply because Georges had failed? Were all 
the qualities of his heart, even to Michele, nothing ... because 
he lacked length of leg and a beautiful voice and a faun-like 
head? He felt like crying aloud: “But what about where I live? 
Is that nothing? All my life I’ve fought not to be made hard, 
tried to remain open and hopeful and forgiving. I’ve tried to 
live gently in the world. Does this count for nothing?” 

He turned his head and looked down the dim restaurant, the 
tables patched with dully glowing squares of red and orange 
and purple from the lozenges of light set in the walls. A woman 
sitting by herself caught his eye. She had a huge, false blonde 
coil on top of her head. Her finger-nails were painted silver. 

Michele said: “You have had a bad time too, Jimmy. After 
all you tried to do for Paul, after the way you fought for justice 
to him . .. and then to see what they did with the programme 
after all. I am so sorry. You battled so hard for him. How can I 
talk about myself when you have such a bitter pill to swallow?” 

Her words should have soothed him. But somehow the touch 
of soreness she had evoked was not so easily to be dispelled and 
perversely, as if to say: “Well, if that’s all you think of me, let 
me clinch it,” he said rather coldly: “You over-estimate me, 
Michele. I’ll be as candid with you as you were with me. What 
I really mind is that I failed as an advocate, I’m vain you see. 
What I can’t get over is that I failed to put over my point of 
view. I failed to persuade. When I think of it I .. . What did I 
once tell you? That I’d like to have been a diplomat? How 
stupid can one get? Me! A diplomat! I couldn’t sell ice-cream 
in a heat wave.” 

“You are selling yourself short, Jimmy,” she said with un¬ 
expected severity. “If Tony and Georges were not tzdented 
enough to carry out your vision of the programme it wasn’t 
your fault. It was theirs. You can’t expect a first-rate product 
from third-rate people.” 

For some reason (perhaps because, much as he loved her he 
was beginniilg to feel exhausted by so much emotion) the un- 
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expected sharpness of her manner delighted and somehow 
revived him and he said with a kind of vivid affection: “Perhaps 
we’re both right. I failed - oh yes! It’s no use denying it, I did. 
But perhaps you’re right and no one could have succeeded. To 
them - and to everybody else (except perhaps you and me) - 
Paul was a bore. But what they never saw was that he wasn’t 
one in essence. He was made into a bore by circumstances, by 
the outward circumstances of his life which never gave him, 
until it was much too late, the chance to be free, to speak in 
his own language. Put them into a frightened, ignorant, coarse, 
poverty-stricken, neurotic society and Oscar Wilde, Jane 
Austen and Sidney Smith together couldn’t have survived it. 
That’s what they never saw. And what riles me is that they 
missed this marvellous opportunity to show a particular kind 
of tragedy which is always happening but never mentioned. 
Paul was a quintessential example. They could have used him 
to make people see. It could have been wonderful, moving, one of 
those illuminating masterpieces of understanding one does get 
occasionally on television. And they muffed it. 

“But all the same,” he said reverting back to his original 
self-blame, “I shouldn’t have said what I did to them tonight. I 
had no intention of expressing what I really felt about the 
thing. I would have glossed over my private reactions, been 
tactful, complimented them where I could... It was Hanni, 
Hanni... Is there no end to the damage done by the Hannis? 
How can one fight them? They are indestructible. I feel it,” 
he said rubbing his right fist against the palm of his left hand 
and looking thoughtful, “the lost opportunity I mean, simply 
because in the last analysis what I wanted was for something 
to be known. Even in my own life somehow it wasn’t always the 
fact of my suffering that I minded so much but the fact that the 
causes of my misery weren’t known or thought about or recog¬ 
nized. I think we can suffer ‘better’ so to speak if at least it’s 
acknowledged that we’re struggling against terrible odds. If the 
nature - and the dimension - of our difficulties is understood 
then at least we feel that we’re comprehended. I think a lot of 
people we call self-pitying or complaining are really just 
struggling to make their situation clear. I’m moralizing again!” 
he said suddenly. “Why don’t you stop me, Michele?” 

“Because I don’t want to,” she said simply. “I’ve told you 
before, I like listening to you. Why do you find that so difficult 
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to believe? Hasn’t anyone in your life ever told you this before?” 

“There was someone once,” he said looking at her with a 
soft, intense, questioning gaze. She too seemed to have revived 
somewhat from her earlier sadness. “I didn’t tell you about her 
because... well I hardly know why ‘because’. I don’t know,” he 
said with a quick shake of his head. “I just didn’t, that’s all.” 

Michele said, “Her?” 

He nodded, then frowned slightly to see some signs of 
disturbance in her face. Did she mind^ At the very notion his 
heart seemed to expand with joyfulness. 

“Someone you were in love with?” she said with tell-tale 
casualness. 

Almost he was tempted to tease her as Rochester did with 
Jane Eyre but he didn’t have the heart to. Instead he said 
plainly and with no emphasis of any kind: “She was an 
American woman. I met her about twelve years ago. She had 
left her husband and come over here and we met and we had 
an affair for a few months.” He paused and swallowed. 

“And what happened then?” 

“She went back to her husband. They loved each other 
really. It was just one of those things.” 

“Were you in love with her?” she said straightly but with a 
touch of something distraught in her manner. 

“The word love,” he said screwing up one eye, “didn’t really 
come into it. We avoided the very concept because we both 
knew she would one day go back to him. She was very nice. 
She had quality. She never loved me, of course, but she had real 
affection for me. I missed her very much when she’d gone.” 

“Was she the - ” Michele began abrupdy and then as 
abruptly stopped. 

“... only one?” he finished for her. He was delighted by her 
curiosity. “Yes. In all these long years she was the only woman 
I had any relationship with. The only one I wanted to have a 
relationship with - till now,” he added meaningfully. 

She blushed and turned her head away. 

Jimmy sat contemplating her in the dim light, the muscles of 
his fingers as they sometimes did (though he hadn’t touched a 
violin for years) making the invisible movements of fingering 
and bowing for the number at that moment coming over on 
the Muzak system: April Showers, raining vi-o-letSj** he sang 
to himself inside his head. 
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“Michele dear,” he said leaning forward. 

She gave him a fleeting, sideways glance. Then she said: 
‘Tt*s getting late. And it’s been such a heavy day.” 

She did indeed suddenly look absolutely exhausted and 
feeling drained himself he decided to say nothing more to her 
that night. 

They were gathering themselves together, and were almost 
ready to leave when she saw that all at once Jimmy had settled 
back in his seat again and was looking at her with a strange, 
bright, chuckling, expectant look, smiles breaking on his face 
like waves on a shore. Puzzled, she stared back at him. He 
turned his head slightly as if cocking his ear. The tune coming 
through on the Muzak had changed. Then suddenly she got 
it. By a miracle her memory turned up the essential fact. 

“Jimmy!” she said. “I’d forgotten! I was just a schoolgirl 
at the time. But I should have remembered. The Destiny Waltz> 
It was your signature tune\ Wasn’t it?” 

Beaming, he nodded at her, but said nothing and they both 
sat listening to the melting, Arcadian, graceful tune till it had 
finished. 

“That was one reason why I was so pleased when Georges 
chose, quite unconsciously, a title with the word ‘destiny’ in 
it,” he said as they made their way out into the cold night 
air and stood on the pavement hoping for a taxi. “And to 
hear it played just now on such an evening, at such a point in 
time...” 

“It was a sign of good,” she said firmly. She rubbed her 
hands together in front of her chest and smiled at him. “I wish I 
weren’t so cowardly about bringing my car into the West End,” 
she said, “it’s murder getting a taxi at this time of night. 
Oh - !” she cut herself short as at that moment an empty one 
actually came by. “Thank goodness,” she said, as she scrambled 
in and settled into her corner. 

“Apart from finding anywhere to park;” she continued as 
they drove off, “I couldn’t have brought it tonight because it’s 
in for repairs again anyway. It’s really ancient. I ought to be 
thinking about a new one - if I could afford it. Well, I suppose 
I can if I’m pushed. It’s just that I hate parting with anything. 
I once put up with a terrible gas cooker because I felt I’d be 
betraying it if I threw it out and bought a new one. How silly 
one can be! I felt almost tearful at the thought of it eating its 
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heart out in some old junk shop ... abandoned, homeless . . .! 
Don’t you drive Jimmy?” 

“I did. Years ago.” 

“Why don’t you now? Can’t you afford it?” she said 
teasingly. Her spirits seemed to have risen amazingly since his 
near declaration. 

Reaching across from his corner he took her hand. With a 
quick movement she took it away, stripped off her glove and 
returned it to him. A space still between them, their bare hands 
held together, clasped and close. 

“I can afford it all right. It’s just that I found it too lonely 
driving by myself. I preferred trains, buses, coaches even. But 
I’d buy a car tomorrow if I could have someone to sit beside 
me in it - always,” he added in almost a whisper. 

There was a silence. Then she said, with a slight falter as if 
she was just learning the ABC of this kind of conversation: “I 
still think you ought to buy one - if only for the pleasure of 
driving. I love driving.” 

“Well, let me know if you see a car you like; then I’ll buy 
one.” 

“But Jimmy, it is what^ow like.” 

“No. Tott,” he said. 

There was another long silence. Then he said: “Will you let 
me know? If you see a car you like and want to drive in - 
always?” 

“Yes,” she said after a comparatively short pause. 

“Soon?” 

“That I don’t know,” she said. “I. .. I’ll have to wait till 
I’m less ... confused.” 

“I’d have to take some lessons,” he said. “My driving must 
be terribly rusty by now. And I like to do things properly. One 
has to be a really good driver to get around London these days. 
Like Georges,” he said throwing the name between them 
deliberately. “Georges is a very good driver.” 

“Yes,” she said, her hand warm and steady within his. 

And then they were at her door. Lifting his hand she put it 
for an instant against her cheek then got out of the taxi saying: 
“Give me a week or two.” 

Shall I start taking driving lessons?” he said as he walked her 
to her front door. 

But, confronted by the necessity for so enormous a decision, 
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she suddenly turned stiff and shy again and only mumbled, 
“Well, I’m sure it’s... perhaps...’’ and he was obliged to 
walk back to the taxi in as uncertain a state as he had ever been 
in his life. 


My dear Jimmy y (she wrote, two and a half weeks later), 

/ have kept you waiting. I didn*t mean to but I was so bewildered and 
on edge and, yes, astonished, at the way things have been happening that 
I needed this little time to sort myself out. 

Tou must remember that for a long time I have lived a very damped 
down kind of life. It was lonely sometimes of course, but reasonably 
content. I tried never to think of my future but to go from day to day, on 
the whole not unhappy. I had work and friends. If I had an ambition it 
was to make some kind of literary reputation. That seemed possible. A 
human, emotional life - impossible. But then, as you know very well, 
some doors in my imagination I had long ago closed and locked began to 
open. I shut them again and Pm glad I did. But the experience had ... 
loosened me; made me ready for something infinitely better. And for 
that, paradoxically enough, I must thank Georges. But all the sanu I 
canH tell you how unbelievable I have found the change from the mild, 
milky junket of my life to this sudden, rich brew. But I think I am 
becoming accustomed now to this idea - such a stranger to me for so 
many years - of actual, real, positive happiness. 

All this is explanation. Let me tell you now that I have seen a car I 
like very much. It isnH new but ifs in perfect condition -1 have driven it 
and it runs like cream - and it is the most beautiful colour - like a 
fresh, glossy aubergine . .. and in short I love it. Will you let me know 
if you want to see it? But if you would rather not you have only to say. 
(I have wondered once or twice if after all I am confusing my life with 
some book I have read.) Anyway, if you do will you telephone me? I shall 
be in the whole weekend. I'want to see you very much. I have so much to 
tell you. There have been happenings at the college and so on. But don*t 
phone if you don’t want to or if you’re changed your mind. What an 
incoherent letter! But I don’t feel very composed! 

With love, 

Michele 

She had written because she was unsure - not of herself now 
but of him. She had wanted, with typical delicacy, to make it 
easy for him to withdraw. ‘If you would rather not you have 
only to say’. Again, how typical; the lack of pressure, lack of 
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vulgarity. By what miracle had she retained this purity and by 
what further miracle had someone so entirely suited to his 
taste, his heart, his temperament been brought, out of all the 
world, to his side? She had news for him, wanted to talk? Well 
so did he. He had news too. He found himself smiling at the 
prospect. How surprised she would be! How they would discuss 
it. (‘I have someone to tell things to^ he said to himself with 
joy.) “Who d’you think I saw last night?” he would say. 

He had gone to bis agent’s party; the usual annual mixed 
grill of theatrical and literary people. Szixenstein, a jovial man, 
had always known everybody and at least once a year gave one 
of his enormous do’s. It was his policy (based on the sound 
principle that you never knew) to keep in with everyone. 
Jimmy, if only to distract his thoughts from Michele’s silence, 
had decided to go but not to stay very long. Such parties he had 
for some years now begun to find physically almost unendur¬ 
able; the standing, the party deafness which always attacked 
him, the blinding headaches from staring through smoke at 
people’s mouths trying to make out what they were saying, the 
over-iced drinks, the obligatory rudeness (which he had never 
completely mastered) of walking away without apology from 
one person to another. Yet he usually went to them when asked 
simply to reassure himself of his own identity as a social animal. 

Saxenstein, a great glad-hander, had welcomed him with his 
usual enormous geniality and wafted him on almost im¬ 
mediately to his wife; a good-natured, very plain girl. No one 
had ever fathomed why he had married her. He himself was 
an impressively handsome man, he was rich and she had been 
poor, he was educated and she was not... but there it was; a 
happy though childless marriage. 

Greeting him warmly, Muriel had taken him by the hand, 
led him towards the long table which was serving as bar, 
introduced him to a currently very famous playwright and then 
left them. He had been talking to Dai Morwen in a com¬ 
paratively quiet corner of the big, crowded room when a hand 
had suddenly come through his arm, he had turned his head 
and to his immense surprise found himself being kissed by 
Annabel. “Jimm-ee!” she said on exactly the same warm and 
affectionate note she had often used before. “How nice to see 
you. You are looking very well.” 

“Thank you,” he said, too stunned by her airy dismissal of 
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ail that had happened between himself and Mirror Productions 
- to say nothing of her own behaviour - to be anything but 
automatically polite. 

“I want you to meet Aubrey Abbot. I am sure you know hb 
books. Jimmy Marchant,” she said to her companion but 
looking at Morwen. Jimmy, not without a concealed smile at 
Annabel’s immediate dbplay of her old tricks hastily intro¬ 
duced her and Mr Abbot whose novels he did indeed know 
about if he hadn’t actually read them, to the playwright. 
Hardly anyone in England had read Abbot’s books but for 
some reason the Americans had taken to them - perhaps 
because their tenebrous obscurity made them endless material 
for exegesis - and his reputation had seeped backwards so to 
speak to his native land. Fortunately (as Jimmy knew via the 
gossip columns) he didn’t have to depend on literature for a 
living. His father had made a lot of money out of manu¬ 
facturing slot machines. 

As usual with Jimmy, his pleasure at being greeted with 
warmth even though he knew it was only because he had been 
talking to Morwen, outweighed his feelings of resentment and 
he eyed Annabel amiably enough while exchanging a few 
remarks with her escort. She was looking at first sight as glow¬ 
ing and peach-like as ever in a sea-green trouser suit of expensive 
looking silk and fabulous, jewelled shoes. Perhaps, he thought, 
it was the suggestion of jade which made her look somehow 
even more Chinese than before but looking at her closely he 
saw that, though talking to the playwright as vivaciously as 
ever, her eyes were narrow with what looked like fatigue and 
there were lines on her face which had not been there a few 
months ago. 

It took him less than three minutes to discover that he 
absolutely detested Abbot. He was one of those stiff, snobbish, 
would-be upper-class Englishmen who converse in educated 
cliches and know nothing human about anything. His vaguely 
blond, wavy hair was receding fast from his jutting, triangular 
face with its raw, red skin, vulpine yet silly mouth, and yellow 
teeth. His expression was superior and suspicious at once, his 
manner frigid. He had a sudden, loud and foolish laugh. And 
he had no tim.e for Jimmy at all, barely bothering to answer 
him when he spoke, his eyes wandering vaguely and insolently 
away and across the room. 
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Deciding suddenly that there was really no reason why he 
should endure this dislikeable company a moment longer 
Jimmy turned to Annabel and, making the considerable effort 
that was required, managed to prise her off the playwright. He 
wanted to ask how things were at Mirror Productions. 

“Ah! the studio. I meant to tell you, Jimmy. You know, of 
course that I have left?” 

“Left! But how should I know? It*s only a couple of weeks 
since -• ” 

“Ah yes. Of course. That was the very last evening when I 
have my big row with Tony. You know, after we leave the 
restaurant that evening Georges goes with his wife and I go 
with Tony and he is in this terrible, terrible temper, I have 
never seen him so angry before and he say things which are 
unforgiving - no I unforgiveable. So I tell him this time it is too 
far and because the programme is not very good it is not my 
fault. Because you were right, Jimmy and it is not what it 
should be. They were too frightened to tell the truth. Or 
perhaps they did not see it. So I tell him I will not work for him 
any more.” 

“That was very brave of you. To give up your job.” 

“Oh, I have already met Aubrey some months ago through 
my friend Harry Winchester, you know him? He is very 
influential journalist. And Aubrey has offered me to be secre¬ 
tary a long time ago. So I ring him and immediately it is all 
arranged.” 

“I see,” said Jimmy thinking, again with amusement, that 
he might have known that Annabel would always have a life¬ 
belt at the ready. “But don’t you need shorthand and typing?” 

“Well, I type a little of course though not very quick. But 
all that is not so important. Aubrey wishes for someone to be 
also hostess, a kind of social secretary, yes? And to look after 
the house. You must come and see us, we are in a beautiful 
little Chelsea street, next door we have Lord Pearlman, you 
know, the very fay-muss financier and on the other side Alfie 
Donkin, the film star who gives very good parties but also very 
late so that we have to go to them because we cannot sleep for 
the noise anyway.” 

“You mean,” said Jimmy reeling slightly, “you’re living 
there?” 

“Oh yes, yes,” she said airily but not without a slightly 
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self-conscious air which told him with absolute certainty that 
she was Abbot’s mistress. 

Though he was too experienced in the ways of the world to be 
in the slightest degree shocked or even surprised by the situa¬ 
tion he was deeply shocked that Annabel who, for all her 
weaknesses and indeed untrustworthiness, was so intelligent 
and shrewd should have handed her charming, peachy self 
and lively mind to this stuffed, supercilious and at bottom 
deeply silly man. Her intelligence she proved yet again at that 
moment because, reading Jimmy’s expression in a flash, she 
said: “Of course I am not just working for Aubrey. Also I am 
doing something for myself.” 

“Something for yourself?” 

“But yes. Aubrey has found it out that I have great ability 
to act. He thinks I will be very good actress. I have started 
studying already. Really it is wonderful for me that he has 
discovered my real metier. All the time I have worked for 
creative people and not realized that it is I who am artist. So 
you see it is marvellous what he has done for me already... 
and that I make the change. I owe him.,. how much?” 

“I can guess,” said Jimmy eyeing the pale green, brocaded, 
raw silk. 

She took his meaning but only gave a little ‘Quc voulez vous?’ 
tilt of her pretty head and lift of her eyebrows. Then Abbot, 
Morwen having escaped from him, turned and without so much 
as a glance at Jimmy hauled her away. 

Annabel the great actress! he thought to himself now, chuckling 
in advance at the expression on Michele’s face when he told 
her. Then he stopped chuckling feeling all at once very sad. 
Poor Annabel! For all her social cleverness, her looks, her 
intelligence, she had got herself nothing better than that 
pretentious, stupid man who, if he was not mistaken (he had 
met the type before) could also be very waspish if he didn’t get 
his own way. Polly had been right about her. But what a waste. 
How sad. What a waste. And she hadn’t even got herself a 
wedding ring out of it. Marriage, which (like Becky Sharp) 
was all she wanted, still eluded her. 

Holding Michele’s letter in his hand he wandered over to his 
window and stood looking down on the endless stream of cars 
rushing along the Bayswater Road on this sunny, windy 
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Saturday morning. He remembered how for years he had 
hardly been able to look, on fine weekends, at the middle-class 
saloons filled with parents, children, mothers-in-law, at the 
open, ancient, student-crammed sports cars, at even the 
limousines with their smart, slightly bored couples ... but still 
two together. He recalled how on those afiernoons for all its 
brightness his living-room had seemed somehow always per¬ 
manently shadowed by the melancholy of his solitary life. He 
had always been frightened to ask anyone to tea on weekend 
afiemoons feeling the atmosphere of loneliness would put them 
off him for ever. 

He watched the cars, everyone going by in these metal 
boxes of private life, imagining Michele and himself as they 
would soon, God willing, be driving past in the beautiful, 
aubergine-coloured car. She hadn’t said what make it was. But 
what did it matter what kind of vehicle you were in? What 
mattered was who was in the box with you. In a few moments 
he would ring Michele. But first he wanted to savour the fact 
that it was over now, the long sadness, the crunched anguish of 
his life. He was no longer half. He thought of his sister and 
others who would say glibly that he was learning sense at last 
and ‘settling down*. Yes, that’s what they would call it. But it 
wasn’t like that at all. He wasn’t learning sense, compromising, 
making do. He had held out for the best and - against all the 
odds - had got it. He was getting (so late! so late!) something 
miraculously like his heart’s desire. Destiny, he thought. One 
must never nish it. It is an illusion that we bend or shape our 
fate. It is not amenable to will - only, sometimes, to endurance. 

He held Michele’s letter in his hand, thinking what it meant 
to him, his heart warm with gratitude. And then he thought 
of Paul whose gift she was and his mind turned back to the 
three small boys who had played together in that grubby sliop 
with the long counters; to Hanni who had been so gay and 
quick and lucky ... and was now dead and forgotten. To Paul, 
who had been fated and unlucky... but had achieved a great 
and enduring fame. And to himself, he, Jimmy, who had had a 
little of everything... fame, neglect, poverty, money, a 
marriage but. not a wife. But one thing he had achieved which 
the other two had liot. He had lived. He was alive. He, and 
only he, had been given another chance. 

Grossing the room he sat down on the chair near the tele- 
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phone. In a moment he would ring Michele. Looking out at 
the sky he saw that the bright, March sun of the morning had 
with typical March uncertainty, partly disappeared. Indeed 
for a moment it went completely then came waveringly back 
again as the high wind pushed the clouds away. A few hail¬ 
stones spattered the window-pane and then the sun came out 
full and strong once more. Unable to resist the symbolism he 
thought again of the three of them and of how Paul’s life, lived 
throughout under grey and leaden skies had only taken 
meaning after death. Only when night had fallen had the huge, 
burning white moon of his genius risen. And Hanni - and how 
his life had been lived under a sky of never changing blue and 
gold - till the dark night had come, sharp and early. And no 
moon. And finally of his own life which had been neither grey 
nor gold. His had been a green and silver sky. But though his 
night would come - he looked again at Michele’s letter in his 
hand - it would not be till after a long and tender dusk. 
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